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"DE  GUSTIBUS  .  .  .  ,"  AND  ALL  THAT: 
AN  EXERCISE  IN  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART 

W.  Murray  Hunt 

Susquehanna  University 

As  for  the  philosopher  of  art,  it  is  obvious  that  he  does  not,  as  a 
philosopher,  paint  pictures  or  compose  symphonies.  Nor,  if  he  is 
wise,  does  he  usurp  the  functions  of  an  art  critic.  He  inquires,  for  ex- 
ample, into  the  nature  of  the  aesthetic  judgment.1 

Frederick  C.  Copleston 

"De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum"  runs  the  old  adage.  "There  is  no  dis- 
puting about  tastes"  is  the  usual  translation  of  that  Latin  expression.  And,  like 
many  old  saws,  this  one  is  more  enigmatic  than  enlightening.  But  just  what 
does  it  mean?  Assuredly,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  empirical  report  of  some 
sort,  for,  as  such,  it  is  obviously  false:  all  of  us  do  "dispute"  about  tastes  quite 
often.  The  syntax  of  the  Latin  form  of  the  adage  may  offer  a  clue  here. 
"Disputandum"  is  a  gerundive,  that  is,  a  verbal  adjective,  used  to  express  a 
sense  of  fitness,  propriety,  or  appropriateness  (and,  often,  "oughtness"  or 
necessity).  Thus,  a  more  accurate  translation  of  the  Latin  expression  would  be 
"There  ought  to  be  no  disputing  about  tastes,"  or  "One  shouldn't  dispute 
about  tastes."  Such  translations  more  closely  reflect  the  French  version  of  the 
adage:  "Chacun  a  son  gout"  ("Each  one  to  his  own  taste").  But  now  the  ques- 
tion is  how  the  adage  is  to  be  understood  on  this  interpretation.  The 
"oughtness"  involved  is  patently  not  a  so-called  "moral  ought"  (such  as  is  in- 
volved, for  example,  in  "One  ought  not  to  murder  his  mother-in-law").  Nor  is 
it  a  "necessary  ought,"  such  as  is  the  case  in  "If  you  subtract  37  from  100,  you 
ought  to  get  63."  Indeed — and  here  again  the  French  version,  containing  no 
verb  form  at  all,  offers  support — the  saying  appears  to  be  a  dictum  about  the 
fitness,  propriety,  or  appropriateness  of  disputing  about  tastes. 

Unfortunately,  mere  agreement  on  this  point  does  not  define  the  meaning 
of  the  adage.  And  difficulties  still  remain,  for  example,  concerning  both  the 
type  and  the  justification  of  the  pronouncement,  and  the  sense  or  senses  of  the 
fitness  that  is  being  referred  to.  Typically,  the  adage  might  well  be  appealed  to 
in  defense  of  the  oddity  of  one's  own,  or  in  explanation  of  the  oddity  of 
another's,  aesthetic  judgment.  For  instance,  if  I  claimed  to  admire  the  work  of 
Jackson  Pollock  more  than  that  of  Rembrandt,  or  if  you  felt  that  the  music  of 
the  Beatles  was  superior  to  that  of  Brahms,  I  might  appeal  to  the  adage  either 
to  defend  my  claim  or  to  explain  your  feeling.  Now,  assuming  that  the  fore- 
going examples  do  reflect  a  "typical"2  use  of  the  adage,  it  can  be  claimed  that 
(at  least  in  such  cases)  the  dictum  which  the  adage  propounds  expresses  an 
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aesthetic  judgment.  And  the  sense  of  "tastes"  referred  to  in  such  uses  of  the 
adage  will  most  obviously  be  that  of  (aesthetic)  "likes"  and  "dislikes."  The 
sense  of  fitness  or  appropriateness — i.e.,  the  "oughtness" — involved  in  such 
cases  is  part  of  what  the  philosopher  of  art  attempts  to  determine  as  "he  in- 
quires .  .  .  into  the  nature  of  the  aesthetic  judgment."  That  is,  an  assessment  of 
even  the  minimal  tasks  of  the  philosopher  of  art  includes  an  investigation  of 
both  the  variety  of  types  of  aesthetic  judgments  and  the  sorts  of  justifications 
proffered  for  them.3  So,  in  order  to  try  to  understand  the  typical  uses  of  the 
"De  gustibus  .  .  ."  adage  which  are  under  consideration,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  foray  into  the  philosophy  of  art. 

In  the  philosophy  of  art — as  is  the  case  in  virtually  all  other  areas  of 
philosophy — dissent  is  far  more  common  than  assent.  It  is  often  a  bugaboo  to 
tyros  in  philosophy  to  discover  that  such  bons  mots  as  "philosophy  doesn't  so 
much  answer  questions  as  it  questions  answers,"  and  "a  philosopher  can  find 
a  difficulty  for  every  solution,"  are  really  true.  But  since  this  is  one  of  the  facts 
of  life  in  philosophy,  one  should  be  prepared  to  expect  it  (if  not  also  to  accept  it) 
in  the  philosophy  of  art.  One  could  argue  that  the  very  conditions  being  laid 
down  for  this  investigation  exemplify  the  adage  under  consideration — that  the 
assertions  made  in  this  paragraph  indicate  that  "philosophical  positions"  are 
nothing  but  personal  predilections,  and  that  one  may  (ought  to  ?)  forward 
whatever  theories  are  to  his  liking  (taste)  without  disputing  over  them, 
however  much  they  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  (similarly  subjective)  views  of 
others.  Perhaps  one  could  so  argue;  but  that  such  an  outlook  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable,  either  in  the  philosophy  of  art  or  in  other  areas  of 
philosophy,  is  the  position  that  will  be  propounded,  both  explicitly  and  im- 
plicitly, throughout  the  remainder  of  this  paper. 

That  "There  ought  to  be  no  disputing  about  tastes"  can,  then,  be  taken  to 
purport  the  nub  of  an  aesthetic  theory  maintaining  that  judgments  in  art  are, 
and  ought  to  be,  merely  individually  subjectivistic  preferences  (i.e.,  personal 
tastes).  Proponents  of  such  an  emotivist  theory  are  neither  clods  nor  dullards. 
Nor  are  they  far  to  seek.  Let,  first,  Leo  Tolstoy,  and  then  Curt  Ducasse  speak 
for  them.  Tolstoy  says: 

There  is  no  objective  definition  of  beauty.  .  .  .  Art  is  that  which  makes 
beauty  manifest,  and  beauty  is  that  which  pleases  (without  exciting 
desire).  .  .  .  But  all  attempts  to  define  what  is  taste  must  lead  to 
nothing.  .  .  .  There  is  and  can  be  no  explanation  of  why  one  thing  pleases 
one  man  and  displeases  another,  or  vice  versa;  so  that  the  whole  existing 
science  of  esthetics  fails  to  do  what  we  might  expect  from  it  as  a  mental  ac- 
tivity calling  itself  a  science,  namely,  it  does  not  define  the  qualities  and 
laws  of  art,  or  of  the  beautiful  (if  that  be  the  content  of  art),  or  of  the 
nature  of  taste  (if  taste  decides  the  question  of  art  and  its  merit),  and  then 
on  the  basis  of  such  definitions  acknowledge  as  art  those  productions 
which  correspond  to  these  laws  and  reject  those  which  do  not  come  under 
them.  But  this  science  of  esthetics  consists  in  first  acknowledging  a  certain 
set  of  productions  to  be  art  (because  they  please  us),  and  then  framing 
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such  a  theory  of  art  as  all  these  productions  which  please  a  certain  circle  of 
people  can  be  fitted  into.  ...  So  that  the  theory  of  art  founded  on  beauty, 
expounded  by  esthetics  and  in  dim  outline  professed  by  the  public,  is 
nothing  but  the  setting  up  as  good  of  that  which  has  pleased  and  pleases 
us,  that  is,  pleases  a  certain  class  of  people.4 

Tolstoy,  in  other  words,  though  he  does  not  deny  that  groups  of  people  may 
(and  probably  often  do)  share  similar  likes  and  dislikes,  accepts  the  "Z)<? 
gustibus  ..."  proverb  as  true.  Curt  Ducasse,  an  important  American 
philosopher  of  the  last  generation,  is  even  more  emphatic  in  his  avowal  of  this 
position,  as  he  stresses  the  individualistic  aspects  of  the  view.  He  writes: 

Beauty  is  relative  to  the  individual  observer.  Beauty  .  .  .  was  defined  as 
the  capacity  of  an  object  esthetically  contemplated  to  yield  feelings  that 
are  pleasant.  .  .  .  Beauty  being  in  this  definite  sense  dependent  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  individual  observer,  it  will  be  as  variable  as  that  con- 
stitution. That  is  to  say,  an  object  which  one  person  properly  calls 
beautiful  will,  with  equal  propriety,  be  not  so  judged  by  another,  or  in- 
deed by  the  same  person  at  a  different  time.  There  is,  then,  no  such  thing 
as  an  authoritative  opinion  concerning  the  beauty  of  a  given  object.  There 
is  only  the  opinion  of  this  person  or  that;  or  the  opinions  of  persons  of 
some  specified  sort.  .  .  .  There  is  no  objective  test  of  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  taste,  in  the  sense  in  which  there  is  an  objective  test  of  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  a  person's  judgment  concerning,  say,  the  fitness  of 
a  given  tool  to  a  given  task.  .  .  .  Judgments  of  beauty  (which  is  an  im- 
mediate value)  have  to  do  with  the  relation  of  the  object  judged  to  the  in- 
dividual's own  pleasure  experience,  of  which  he  himself  is  the  sole  possi- 
ble observer  and  judge.5 

The  plausibility  of  this  position  is  admittedly  great,  at  first  blush  at  any 
rate,  especially  when  so  cogently  articulated  by  so  astute  a  thinker.  And 
reading  the  whole  argument,  from  which  only  snatches  have  been  excerpted 
here,  serves  only  to  enhance  this  emotivist  theory.  Ducasse  develops,  for  in- 
stance, an  answer  to  the  question  why  we  seem  naturally  disposed  to  think  that 
there  are  some  objective  criteria  applicable  to  our  aesthetic  judgments.  The 
reason,  he  claims,  is  our  confusing  judgments  of  beauty  with  judgments  about 
relations  among  objects,  which  are  socially  observable  and  therefore 
pragmatically  verifiable.  Beauty  is  a  matter  of  taste,  Ducasse  argues,  and  of  an 
ilk  with  choices  of  friends,  entertainment,  and  the  weather.  Thus  the  only  mat- 
ters of  fact  involved  with  judgments  of  beauty  revolve  around  whether  a  correct 
description  has  been  given  of  the  tastes  of  a  person  or  a  group  of  persons; 
nothing  normative  either  is  or  can  be  legitimately  at  stake. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty,  of  course,  in  finding  philosophers  of  art 
whose  theories  are  diametrically  opposite  to  those  just  presented.  At  virtually 
no  time  in  the  whole  history  of  thinking  about  art  have  such  views  been  in  short 
supply.  But  such  a  point-counterpoint  pairing  of  theories  would  serve  little 
purpose.  Instead,  let  the  next  move  in  this  exercise  in  the  philosophy  of  art  pre- 
sent the  posing  of  some  mediating  views.  For  in  this  way,  perhaps,  the  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  at  least  one  aesthetic  judgment  can  be  advanced,  even  if  not 
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successfully  completed.  The  positions  now  to  come  under  scrutiny  recognize 
quite  fully  the  relativity  of  taste;  but  they  nevertheless  assert  that  following 
that  relativity  into  individualistic  subjectivity  is  neither  necessary,  nor 
desirable,  nor  the  result  of  clear  and  sound  delineation  of  what  is  really  at 
issue.  John  Dewey  and  David  Hume  will  serve  as  the  spokesmen  advocating 
this  perspective.  In  discussing  "The  Construction  of  Good"  in  The  Quest  of 
Certainty,  Dewey  maintains  that: 

The  word  "taste"  has  perhaps  got  too  completely  associated  with  ar- 
bitrary liking  to  express  the  nature  of  judgments  of  value.  But  if  the  word 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  an  appreciation  at  once  cultivated  and  active,  one 
may  say  that  the  formation  of  taste  is  the  chief  matter  wherever  values  en- 
ter in,  whether  intellectual,  esthetic  or  moral.  .  .  .  Expertness  of  taste  is  at 
once  the  reward  of  constant  exercise  and  thinking.  Instead  of  there  being 
no  disputing  about  tastes,  they  are  the  one  thing  worth  disputing  about,  if 
by  ''dispute  "  is  signified  reflective  inquiry.  Taste,  if  we  use  the  word  in  its 
best  sense,  is  the  outcome  of  experience  brought  cumulatively  to  bear  on 
the  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  real  worth  of  likings  and  enjoyments.6 

Understanding  taste  in  this  light  does  not  preclude  Dewey's  taking  into  ac- 
count its  more  personal  angle,  though.  He  continues: 

If  one  likes  a  thing,  he  likes  it;  that  is  a  point  about  which  there  can  be  no 
dispute:  although  it  is  not  so  easy  to  statejust  what  is  liked  as  is  frequently 
assumed.  A  judgment  about  what  is  to  be  desired  and  enjoyed  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  claim  on  future  action;  it  possesses  de jure  and  not  merely 
de  facto  quality.  .  .  .  Values  (to  sum  up)  may  be  connected  inherently 
with  liking,  and  yet  not  with  every  liking  but  only  with  those  that  judg- 
ment has  approved,  after  examination  of  the  relation  upon  which  the  ob- 
ject liked  depends.7 

When  we  are  confronted  with  such  an  incisive  interpretation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  taste,  the  first  blush  of  Tolstoy's  and  Ducasse's  enticing  arguments 
begins  to  pale.  Moreover,  Hume's  delightful  statement  of  this  mediating  view, 
coming  as  it  does  from  an  even  more  relativistic  perspective  than  Dewey's, 
serves  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  those  subjectivistic  emotivists,  like 
Tolstoy  and  Ducasse,  whose  perceptiveness  in  understanding  the  role  of  taste 
in  aesthetic  theory  has  already  been  seriously  impugned.  Rather,  Hume,  no 
absolutist  trying  to  deprecate  the  subjective  element,  is  eager  to  stress  the  claim 
that  tastes  are  relative.  He  argues: 

As  the  variety  of  taste  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  inquirer;  so  it  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  to  be  still  greater  in  reality  than  in  ap- 
pearance. .  .  .  The  proverb  has  justly  determined  it  to  be  fruitless  to  dis- 
pute concerning  tastes.  .  .  .  But  though  this  axiom,  by  passing  into  a 
proverb,  seems  to  have  attained  the  sanction  of  common  sense;  there  is 
certainly  a  species  of  common  sense,  which  opposes  it,  at  least  serves  to 
modify  and  restrain  it.  Whoever  would  assert  an  equality  of  genius  and 
elegance  between  Ogilby  and  Milton,  or  Bunyan  and  Addison,  would  be 
thought  to  defend  no  less  an  extravagance,  than  if  he  had  maintained  a 
mole-hill  to  be  as  high  as  Teneriffe,  or  a  pond  as  extensive  as  the 
ocean.  ...  It  appears,  then,  that,  amidst  all  the  variety  and  caprice  of 
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taste,  there  are  certain  general  principles  of  approbation  or  blame,  whose 
influence  a  careful  eye  may  trace  in  all  the  operations  of  the  mind.s 
Then,  asserting  that  his  "intention  in  this  essay  is  to  mingle  some  light  of  the 
understanding  with  the  feelings  of  sentiment,'"'  Hume  justifies  "delicacy  of  im- 
agination" in  taste  by  telling  this  story  from  Don  Quixote  (which  he  selects,  he 
says,  so  as  "not  to  draw  our  philosophy  from  too  profound  a  source"): 

It  is  with  good  reason,  says  Sancho  to  the  squire  with  the  great  nose,  that 
I  pretend  to  have  a  judgment  in  wine:  This  is  a  quality  hereditary  in  our 
family.  Two  of  my  kinsmen  were  once  called  to  give  their  opinion  of  a 
hogshead,  which  was  supposed  to  be  excellent,  being  old  and  of  good  vin- 
tage. One  of  them  tastes  it;  considers  it;  and,  after  mature  reflection, 
pronounces  the  wine  to  be  good,  were  it  not  for  a  small  taste  of  leather, 
which  he  perceived  in  it.  The  other,  after  using  the  same  precautions, 
gives  also  his  verdict  in  favor  of  the  wine;  but  with  the  reserve  of  a  taste  of 
iron,  which  he  could  easily  distinguish.  You  cannot  imagine  how  much 
they  were  both  ridiculed  for  their  judgment.  But  who  laughed  in  the  end? 
On  emptying  the  hogshead,  there  was  found  at  the  bottom  an  old  key  with 
a  leathern  thong  tied  to  it.10 

No  great  perspicacity  is  required  to  see  Hume's  point:  "The  great  resemblance 
between  mental  and  bodily  taste  will  easily  teach  us  to  apply  this  story."11 
Thus  he  concludes  that  "though  no  excellent  models  had  ever  been 
acknowledged;  the  different  degrees  of  taste  would  still  have  subsisted,  and  the 
judgment  of  one  man  been  preferable  to  that  of  another."12  Hume  has  helped 
not  only  in  "distinguishing  things  that  differ"  on  the  question  of  what  taste  is; 
he  has  also  launched  our  inquiry  well  on  its  way  into  the  intricately  related 
problem  .of  what  are  the  standards  of  taste. 

No  pretense  is  being  made  that  in  a  single  "exercise  in  the  philosophy  of 
art"  these  multi-faceted  problems  can  be  handled  adequately.  Just  a  cursory 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  inter-related  internal  questions  should  suffice  to  clinch 
the  claim  that  these  problems  have  an  almost  labyrinthine  complexity.  For  ex- 
ample, how  are  standards  of  taste  to  be  selected  and  upon  what  authority;  how 
are  they  to  be  developed;  how  should  they  be  promulgated;  and  how  are  they 
related  to  theories  about  the  nature  of  art?  But  one  need  not  feel  nonplused  by 
either  the  number  or  the  magnitude  of  these  problems.  For,  following  the  line 
of  argument  already  embarked  upon,  it  does  seem  possible  to  make  some 
positive  suggestions  concerning  the  standards  of  aesthetic  taste. 

The  basic  position  that  will  be  discussed  and  defended  here  is  this:  it  is 
possible  to  apply  meaningful  standards  to  the  aesthetic  uses  of  the  concept 
"taste,"  and  the  comparative  values  of  varying  standards  can  be  judged  and 
tested  by  empirical  means.  Accepting  this  statement  as  a  confident  recon- 
naisance  report,  we  may  now  move  to  establish  a  beachhead  and  attempt  to 
secure  the  position. 

It  has  already  at  least  been  intimated  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  one's  view 
of  the  nature  of  art  will  color  one's  judgment  about  what  is  good  and  bad  in  art. 
There  is  no  need  either  to  endeavor  to  deny  this  claim  (as  those  philosophers  of 
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art  who  demand  conformity  to  their  pet  theories  would  urge),  or  to  become 
overwhelmed  by  an  acceptance  of  the  claim  (as  the  "Each  one  to  his  own  taste" 
theorists  would  have  it).  To  be  sure,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  so  long  as  there 
are  adherents  of  Plato's  "art  as  imitation"  theory,  they  will  judge  art  in  terms 
of  the  accuracy  of  its  representation  as  a  means  of  conveying  knowledge.  So 
long  as  there  are  those  who  agree  with  Aristotle  that  Sophocles'  Oedipus  Rex 
is  the  paradigm  of  tragic  drama,  all  other  tragedies  will  suffer  by  comparison. 
So  long  as  Croce  has  followers  who  believe  that  art  is  "intuition,"  so  long  will 
there  be  those  who  denigrate  the  "art  object,"  to  say  nothing  of  a  mere  "ar- 
tifact" or  work  of  craft.  And  so  long  as  Freudians  interpret  art  as  evasion  and 
as  an  escape  mechanism,  naturally  any  advocacy  of  art  as  an  integral  part  of 
reality  will  be  regarded  by  them  as  misconceived  and  deluded.  For  all  such 
one-valued  orientations,  propounded  by  thinkers  grinding  some  intellectual  or 
aesthetic  axe,  have  their  standards  of  taste  predetermined  by  their  theoretical 
principles.  And — aside  from  regarding  dissenters  as  "just  wrong,"  of  course — 
such  theorists  are  stymied  in  an  attempt  to  explain  (let  alone  justify)  the  variety 
of  taste  that  Hume  found  both  "obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer,"  and  "on 
examination,  to  be  still  greater  in  reality  than  in  appearance."  Thus,  though 
one-valued  orientations  have  been,  and  remain,  plentiful  in  the  philosophy  of 
art,  such  views  can  mount  no  serious  attack  on  the  claim  that  standards  of 
aesthetic  taste,  while  relative,  need  not  degenerate  into  being  in- 
dividualistically  subjectivistic,  but,  instead,  can  be  provided  with  empirical 
testing  procedures  for  assessing  their  comparative  value. 

Unfortunately,  at  least  since  the  time  of  Plato,  one-valued  orientations  in 
art  have  sometimes  had  political  repercussions,  too.  In  our  day  one  need  not  be 
reminded  of  the  harm  resulting  from  the  "ideological  taint"  claimed  to  infect 
the  "unrealistic"  art  of  dissenting  members  of  the  Russian  artistic  community. 
And  only  because  it  is  now  history  can  one  snicker  at  then  Premier 
Khrushchev's  turning  art  critic  in  late  1962.  Russia  had  so  much  that  was  pure 
and  good  and  true  and  lovely  and  beautiful,  the  then  Premier  averred,  that  it 
did  not  serve  the  interest  of  the  State  for  artists  to  concentrate  on  the  ugly  and 
seamy  side  of  life.  In  his  role  as  art  critic,  Khrushchev  stated:  "Recently  I  was 
watching  the  sun  rise  on  a  forest  covered  with  hoarfrost.  I  said  to  those  with 
me:  'Look  at  these  fir  trees,  at  their  attire,  at  those  snowflakes  glistening  in  the 
sun.  How  wonderfully  beautiful  it  is!  Yet  the  modernists  and  abstractionists 
want  to  paint  these  fir  trees  with  their  roots  in  the  air,  and  they  claim  this  is 
new,  progressive  art!'  "  Deriding  the  obviously  ideological  bent  of  Critic 
Khrushchev's  aesthetic  judgment,  cartoonist  Bill  Mauldin  pictured  him  ex- 
claiming "Ridiculous"  at  a  rather  primitively  hewn  stone  sculpture  of  a  ham- 
mer and  sickle  when  it  was  entitled  "Woman  and  Child,"  and  ejaculating 
"Sublime!"  at  precisely  the  same  sculpture  when  the  title  had  been  changed  to 
"Man's  Hope." 

Now  it  is  not  even  being  suggested  here  that  one's  adopting  the  "relative 
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but  still  testable"  view  about  aesthetic  tastes  will  solve  the  problems  of  artistic 
freedom  in  Russia  or  elsewhere.  Nor  is  this  exercise  in  the  philosophy  of  art  at- 
tempting to  assess  the  connection,  if  any,  between  standards  of  aesthetic  taste 
and  the  relation  of  art  to  society."  But  there  is,  in  all  one-valued  interpreta- 
tions of  art,  an  anti-empirical  stance  that  seems  antithetical  to  aesthetic  crea- 
tion and  aesthetic  enjoyment  alike.  It  reminds  one  of  the  learned  professors 
who,  when  invited  by  Galileo  to  enlarge  their  vision  of  the  heavens  by  looking 
through  the  new  invention,  the  telescope,  refused  to  look  through  that  "anti- 
Aristotelian"  glass.  And  the  "relative  but  still  testable"  approach  to  the  stan- 
dards of  aesthetic  taste  not  only  does  not  cramp  one's  style,  it  rejoices  in  diver- 
sity, recognizing  that  "amidst  all  the  variety  and  caprice  of  taste,  there  are  cer- 
tain general  principles  of  approbation  or  blame,  whose  influence  a  careful  eye 
may  trace  in  all  operations  of  the  mind."14 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  "Z)c  gustibus  .  .  ."  advocates  find 
themselves  without  ammunition  to  use  against  those  self-styled  art  critics  who 
"know  what  they  like"  (so  they  think),  though  they  haven't  the  vaguest  notion 
of  why  they  like  what  they  like  (as  Dewey  noted)  nor  why  what  they  like  is 
"art"  and  what  they  don't  like  isn't.  It  was  connoisseurs  of  this  type  whose 
comments  about  the  now  justly  famous  69th  Regiment  Armory  Show  in  1913 
have  become  justly  infamous.  For  it  was  at  that  art  show  that  Teddy  Roosevelt 
charged  about  bellowing,  "That's  not  art!  That's  not  art!"  It  was  at  that  art 
show  that  Americans  had  their  first  major  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  works 
of  Cezanne,  Matisse,  Rouault,  Dufy,  Picasso,  Brancusi,  Kandinsky,  Redon, 
and  Duchamp,  among  others.  The  criticism  of  Duchamp's  now  greatly  ad- 
mired "Nude  Descending  a  Staircase"  was  that  it  looked  like  "an  explosion  in 
a  shingle  factory."  Kenyon  Cox  commented  in  Harper's  Weekly  that 
"Cezanne  is  absolutely  without  talent  .  .  .  cut  off  from  tradition  .  .  .  hopeless." 
Another  critic  remarked  of  Cezanne  that  he  "never  quite  learned  his  trade." 
But  could  a  proponent  of  the  "Each  one  to  his  own  taste"  view  counter  with 
anything  but  "Chacun  a  son  gout"?  Surely,  "though  no  excellent  models  had 
ever  been  acknowledged;  the  different  degrees  of  taste  would  still  have  sub- 
sisted, and  the  judgment  of  one  man  been  preferable  to  that  of  another."15 
(And  making  this  point  in  no  way  runs  counter  to  Copleston's  advice  that  the 
philosopher  of  art  "if  he  is  wise,  does  .  .  .  [not]  usurp  the  functions  of  an  art 
critic") 

The  purpose  in  examining  these  types  of  approach  to  aesthetic  standards 
of  taste  has  not  been  to  assess  them,  nor  has  it  been  to  claim  for  them  any  pre- 
eminence among  the  plethora  of  approaches;  nor  has  it  been  to  find  some  views 
that  are  particularly  "displeasing"  for  some  or  no  reason.  Rather,  the  purpose 
has  been  simply  to  show  how  diffficult  it  is  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Scylla 
of  arbitrary  absolutism  and,  on  the  other,  the  Charybdis  of  a  vacuous  subjec- 
tivism in  attempting  an  open-minded  assessment  of  the  problem  of  determin- 
ing standards  of  aesthetic  taste. 
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What  is  wanted  then — and  this  is  precisely  what  is  being  opted  for  by  this 
"inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  aesthetic  judgment" — is  what  H.D.  Aiken  of 
Brandeis  University  has  called  "a  pluralistic  analysis  of  aesthetic  value"16: 
that  is,  one  that  refuses  to  accept  any  reductionistic  criteria  that  narrow  down, 
prior  to  empirical  testing,  any  potential  or  actual  appreciation  of  a  work  of  art. 
Certainly  there  is  not  a  priori  reason  why  one  or  two  criteria  should  subsume 
all  possible  modes  of  appreciation  under  their  limiting  categories,  or  why  all 
the  arts  should  follow  a  pattern  that  may  be  satisfactory  for  one  or  two  of  them 
(Walter  Pater's  famous  dictum  that  "all  art  should  aspire  to  the  condition  of 
music"  notwithstanding).  "In  all  aesthetic  experience  of  sufficient  scope," 
Aiken  tells  his  readers,  "there  are  present  a  complex  of  factors — cognitive, 
emotional,  and  above  all,  affective."17 

To  recognize  the  cogency  of  "a  pluralistic  analysis  of  aesthetic  value"  is  to 
provide  evidence  for  the  view  that  standards  of  aesthetic  taste,  while  relative, 
are  testable — that  is,  that  standards  can  meaningfully  be  applied  to  the 
aesthetic  uses  of  the  concept  "taste,"  and  that  comparative  values  of  varying 
standards  can  be  judged  and  tested  to  a  large  degree  by  empirical  means.  For 
tastes,  on  this  view,  are  both  corrigible  and  educable  (borrowing  that  felicitous 
combination  of  terms  from  Aiken).  It  makes  sense  to  say  that  our  tastes  can  be 
in  error,  and  it  makes  sense  to  say  that  we  can  be  taught  to  avoid  errors  in  our 
tastes.  As  Hume  noted:  "Many  men,  when  left  to  themselves,  have  but  a  faint 
and  dubious  perception  of  beauty,  who  yet  are  capable  of  relishing  any  fine 
stroke  which  is  pointed  out  to  them."18  Then  he  argues: 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  if  we  have  proved  that  the  taste  of 
all  individuals  is  not  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  that  some  men  in 
general,  however  difficult  to  be  particularly  pitched  upon,  will  be 
acknowledged  by  universal  sentiment  to  have  a  preference  above  others.19 

Aiken  provides  the  capstone  of  the  argument:  "We  make  what  we  can  of  works 
of  art  with  the  spiritual  resources  available  to  us;  but  what  a  work  of  art  can  be 
or  mean  should  not  be  defined  in  terms  of  our  own  parochial  inhibitions."20 
And  elsewhere  he  avers: 

No  description  of  the  content  of  a  work  of  art  and  no  j  udgments  of  either 
its  intrinsic  or  its  inherent  values  establishes,  per  se,  any  normative  claim 
upon  the  rest  of  us  to  conform  our  tastes  or  appraisals  to  it.  ...  A  correct 
evaluation  of  a  work  of  art,  therefore,  is  only  implicitly  and  pragmatically 
normative;  as  such  it  establishes  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  the  in- 
dividual responses  have  proved  enjoyable  to  a  certain  degree  and  that  cer- 
tain intermittent  "objects,"  which  we  call  works  of  art,  are,  under  the 
proper  circumstances,  likely  to  be  satisfying  to  those  who  encounter 
them.  .  .  .  The  criterion  of  success  or  appropriateness  in  criticism  ...  is 
.  .  .  the  ability  to  make  appraisals  which  may,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be, 
borne  out  by  the  experiences  of  other  individuals  who  are  provisionally 
willing  to  accept  the  verdict  and  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  critic.21 

Even  so,  there  remains  a  residue  of  personal  predilection  in  tastes,  so  that,  as 
Hume  remarks,  "we  choose  our  favorite  author  as  we  do  our  friend,  from  a 
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conformity  of  humor  and  disposition.""  Yet  that  residue  is  as  innocent  as  it  is 
unavoidable,  because  it  has  been  extricated  from  those  other  elements  of  taste 
that  are  both  corrigible  and  educable — i.e.,  those  about  which  disputing  makes 
sense.  The  story,  probably  at  least  partly  apocryphal,  is  told  about  the  artist 
Turner,  who  was  displaying  in  London  some  of  his  revolutionary  paintings 
containing  brilliant-hued,  multi-colored,  broken-light  sunsets.  A  dowager, 
fancying  herself  a  connoisseur,  observed  the  paintings  first  from  this  angle  and 
then  from  that.  Finally,  with  considerable  disgust  and  no  less  despair,  she  ap- 
proached the  artist  with  "Mr.  Turner,  I  really  am  very  sorry,  but  I  simply  fail 
to  see  in  the  sunset  the  colors  you  have  splashed  upon  the  canvas."  The  artist 
reportedly  looked  at  the  lady  reflectively  for  a  moment,  then  at  his  paintings. 
Turning  once  more  to  the  lady,  he  replied,  "But  don't  you  wish  you  could, 
m'am?  Don't  you  wish  you  could!" 

If  the  argument  forwarded  in  this  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  aesthetic 
judgment  is  at  all  correct,  we  can. 
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TENNYSON'S  USE  OF  THE  IMPERSONATIVE  MODE 
IN  A  MINOR  ART  CLUSTER 

June  Steffensen  Hagen 

The  King's  College 

That  Tennyson  searched  for  a  solution  to  the  dilemma  of  the  poet's  role  in 
society  is  a  commonplace  of  Victorian  criticism,  but  the  method  by  which  he 
conducted  that  search — the  impersonative  mode — has  not  been  fully  ar- 
ticulated.1 Furthermore,  although  most  readers  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
major  art  cluster  in  the  early  volumes,  particularly  the  Poems  of  1842,  Ten- 
nyson's "fascination  with  states  of  being,"  particularly  those  of  artist  figures, 
has  not  been  attended  to.2  Instead,  many  readers  confuse  Tennyson's  views 
with  those  of  the  characters  he  created.3 

"Locksley  Hall"  and  the  rest  of  this  major  art  cluster,  especially  "The 
Lady  of  Shalott,"  "Oenone,"  "The  Lotos-Eaters,"  "The  Palace  of  Art," 
"Ulysses,"  and,  later,  the  art  lyrics  of  In  Memoriam ,  suggest  a  poet  who,  per- 
ceiving the  myriad  roles  a  poet  might  play,  critically  judges  them.  This  judg- 
ing, which  is  the  poem  itself,  is  nothing  so  coarse  as  mere  statement,  but  a 
process  subtly  dramatic.  Tennyson  dresses  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  language, 
attitudes,  ideas,  and  form  of  various  kinds  of  poets  in  order  to  see  and  hear 
them  better.  Such  play-acting  does  not  imply  agreement  or  commitment  at  all; 
in  fact,  if  Tennyson  had  agreed  with  all  these  poets  he  would  be  more  ar- 
tistically schizophrenic  than  even  his  most  ardent  detractors  could  imagine — 
not  only  "the  stupidest  of  English  poets,"  but  also  the  insanest !  Tennyson  was 
not  as  divided  as  all  that.  I  suggest  that  a  new  look  at  four  relatively  early 
poems  dealing  explicitly  with  poetry,  "The  Poet,"  "The  Poet's  Mind," 
"Amphion,"  and  "The  Poet's  Song,"  which  form  a  minor  art  cluster  in  the 
1842  Poems,  will  supply  us  with  the  clue  to  Tennyson's  impersonation  and 
give  access  to  the  major  art  cluster,  while  also  removing  the  onus  of  excessive 
division  of  personality.  Tennyson  demonstrates  with  clarity  through  these 
rather  straightforward  early  poems  how  his  more  elaborate  and  ambiguous 
posings  should  be  read:  as  impersonation,  not  self-revelation. 

"The  Poet,"  published  first  in  1830  and  again  in  1842,  is  a  poem  that  few 
critics  have  considered  as  artifact:  from  Harold  Nicolson  to  Christopher  Ricks 
they  apparently  have  assumed  that  Tennyson  was  speaking  in  his  own  voice. 
Nicolson,  for  example,  writes:  "The  lines  entitled  The  Poet  [are]  beautiful  in 
themselves,  and  important  as  showing  that  the  Apostolic  doctrine  of  a  'mis- 
sion' had,  for  better  or  worse,  already  eaten  into  his  soul  ...  he  kept 
throughout  his  life  the  conviction  that  it  was  his  business  to  guide  and  to 
teach."4  Ricks  complains  of  "the  grandiloquent  cheerleadings  for  poetry  which 
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Tennyson  never  repudiated  ('The  Poet's  Mind,'  'The  Poet'),  all  hallowed 
power  and  haughtiness  and  capitalizations  (Hope,  Youth,  Freedom, 
WISDOM)  and  risky  metaphor — 'the  winged  shafts  of  truth,'  a  train  of  non- 
thought  which  if  taken  seriously  would  leave  truth  very  feebly  armed."5  Only 
Jerome  Buckley  among  the  major  critics  who  have  written  about  "The  Poet" 
departs  from  this  confusion  of  author  and  creation;  he  writes:  "Thoroughly 
Shelleyan  in  idea  and  imagery,  'The  Poet'  sketched,  perhaps  for  Apostolic 
edification,  the  myth  of  the  ideal  singer,  born  'in  a  golden  clime'  and  blest  with 
vision  .  .  .  [it]  remained  a  description  of  one  poetic  idea  rather  than  a  program 
of  action.  Whatever  course  he  might  be  urged  to  pursue,  Tennyson  would 
make  his  own  decisions,  and  he  had  no  present  desire  to  shake  the  world  with 
thunderous  revelation."6 

Buckley  is  perceptive  here,  for  "The  Poet"  is  indeed  a  reflection  of  an  at- 
titude towards  poetry  which  was  common  among  the  Cambridge  un- 
dergraduates who  had  been  influenced  by  Shelley  and  F.D.  Maurice.  Buckley 
claims  that  Tennyson  "resisted  the  efforts  of  James  Spedding  and  others  to 
lead  him  into  a  poetry  of  direct  social  significance.  Yet  for  a  time  he  responded, 
as  they  did,  to  the  moral  energy  of  Shelley  and  the  concept  of  poetry  as  the 
rouser  of  unawakened  earth"  (p.  34).  Tennyson,  I  believe,  responded  in  a  way 
which  was  to  become  almost  habitual  with  him — he  posed  as  that  kind  of  poet 
and  spoke  in  that  imagined  voice. 

One  possible  way  to  demonstrate  for  oneself  that  this  is  so,  that  "The 
Poet"  may  be  reasonably  interpreted  as  verbal  creation  and  not  personal 
philosophy,  is  to  read  it  aloud  with  feeling,  for  then  the  oratorical,  rhetorical 
lines,  which  might  seem  genuinely  Tennyson's  own  views  when  read  silently, 
sound  overblown  and  even  silly.  Such  a  demonstration  cannot  prove  anything 
conclusively,  but  I  maintain  that  this  kind  of  satiric  reading  makes  as  much 
sense  as  the  usual  one,  especially  because  Tennyson  so  often  used  the  dramatic 
method  in  composition  and  recitation.7  Tennyson  in  "The  Poet"  seems  to 
create  the  line  that  Maurice's  poet  would  use;  moreover,  he  does  so  in  a  stanza 
form  which,  as  Ricks  notes,  "anticipates  'The  Palace  of  Art.'  "8  Anyone,  then, 
who  is  troubled  by  the  voice  in  the  latter  poem  should  look  to  the  clue  given  in 
the  former.  That  Tennyson  never  repudiated  the  "cheerleading"  in  "The 
Poet"  may  mean  that  he  never  thought  he  needed  to — that  is,  he  may  never 
have  imagined  that  this  ironic  proclamation  would  be  taken  as  his  own  credo. 
The  Apostles,  furthermore,  may  even  have  been  amused  by  hearing  their  own 
Shelleyan  idealism  so  grandiloquently  phrased.  Certainly,  they  did  hear  that 
Tennyson  was  creating  a  poet  after  Maurice's  model.  In  an  8  April  1 828  arti- 
cle in  The  Athenaeum,  called  "Sketches  of  Contemporary  Authors:  No.  XII. 
Lord  Byron,"  Maurice  had  written: 

The  mind  of  a  poet  of  the  highest  order  is  the  most  perfect  mind  that  can 
belong  to  man.  .  .  .  The  poet  is  the  great  interpreter  of  nature's  mysteries, 
[but]  not  by  narrowing  them  into  the  grasp  of  the  understanding.  .  .  .  He 
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sympathizes  with  all  phenomena  by  his  intuition  of  all  principles;  and  his 
mind  is  a  mirror  which  catches  and  images  the  whole  scheme  and  work- 
ing of  the  world.  He  comprehends  all  feelings,  though  he  only  cherishes 
the  best  ...  it  is  his  high  calling  to  interpret  those  universal  truths  which 
exist  on  earth  only  in  the  forms  of  his  creation. 

The  mirror  image  in  "The  Lady  of  Shalott"  is  no  doubt  partially  Ten- 
nyson's response  to  Maurice,  but  in  "The  Poet"  Maurice's  influence  is  seen 
much  more  clearly.  Tennyson  gives  the  origin  of  such  a  mind:  "The  poet  in  a 
golden  clime  was  born, /With  golden  stars  above";  then  he  details  his  innate 
gifts:  "Dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, /The  love  of  love" 
(11.  1-4).  Next  Tennyson  develops  his  special  characteristics: 

He  saw  through  life  and  death,  through  good  and  ill, 

He  saw  through  his  own  soul. 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will, 

An  open  scroll, 
Before  him  lay.  ...  (11.  5-9) 

Even  Wordsworth's  philosophy  that  original  poets  have  "few  and  scattered 
hearers"  works  its  way  into  "The  Poet,"  for  Tennyson  writes:  "with  echoing 
feet  he  threaded/The  secretest  walks  of  fame"  (1 1 .  9-10).  But,  almost  revers- 
ing himself,  Tennyson  has  the  poet  fling 

The  winged  shafts  of  truth, 
To  throng  with  stately  blooms  the  breathing  spring 

Of  Hope  and  Youth. 
So  many  minds  did  gird  their  orbs  with  beams, 

Though  one  did  fling  the  fire.  (11.  25-30) 

Thus  Wordsworth's  "few  hearers"  have  become  "The  Poet's"  legion.  When 
Tennyson  writes,  finally,  that  "Freedom  reared  in  that  august  sunrise/Her 
beautiful  bold  brow"  and 

No  sword 
Of  wrath  her  right  arm  whirled, 
But  one  poor  poet's  scroll,  and  with  his  word 
She  shook  the  world,  (11.  37-38;  53-56) 

the  alliteration  must  strike  the  alert  listener-reader  as  an  exuberant,  heady 
flourish — the  decoration  of  a  speaker  impressed  with  the  magnificent  sound  of 
his  own  voice.  The  lines  roll  off  his  tongue,  the  image  of  the  gold  field  flower 
delights  his  aesthetic  sense,  and  the  possibility  of  his  working  powerfully  with 
all  those  capitalized  conceptions — Hope,  Youth,  Freedom,  and  (all  caps) 
WISDOM — almost  overwhelms  him. 

"The  Poet's  Mind,"  written  hot  on  the  heels  of  "The  Poet,"  and  also 
retained  from  1 830  through  1 832  to  1 842  publication,  has  Keatsian  theme  and 
imagery  as  opposed  to  the  Shelleyan  echoes  of  the  earlier  poem.  Yet 
biographical  interpretations  have  obscured  this  poem's  role-playing  method 
also,  the  standard  comment  being  that  Tennyson  is  here  condemning  the  cold 
rationalism  of  his  friend,  J.W.  Blakesley,  which  might  "vex  .  .  .  the  poet's 
mind."  Since  Blakesley,  however,  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  "clear-headed 
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friend"  (in  the  poem  called  by  that  first  line)  who  "wilt  not  live  in  vain" 
because  he  can  subdue  the  Sophist,  Tennyson  is  either  inconsistent  in  his  two 
pictures,  or  busy  at  something  other  than  veiled  satire  in  "The  Poet's  Mind." 
He  is  probably  not  caricaturing  any  actual  person  as  a  "dark-browed 
sophist";  I  suggest  that  Tennyson  is  again  creating,  in  the  speaker  of  "The 
Poet's  Mind,"  a  specific  type  of  poet — in  this  case,  an  elitist  one  who  insists  on 
the  artist's  isolation  and  the  need  for  him  to  dismiss  "cold  philosophy,"  as 
Keats  does  at  the  end  of  "Lamia."9 

In  "The  Poet's  Mind"  as  in  "The  Poet"  Tennyson  is  to  some  extent 
reflecting  the  thought  of  his  time;  Maurice,  particularly,  rejected  Thomas 
Macaulay's  idea  (in  his  essay  on  Milton)  that  "as  civilization  advances,  poetry 
almost  necessarily  declines."10  For  Maurice,  as  for  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Walter  Pater  after  him,  the  functions  and  powers  of  religion  were  being 
replaced  by  those  of  literature  and  culture.  Tennyson  never  identified  himself 
with  this  position  per  se;  thus,  although  the  poem  does  present  a  picture  of  the 
artist  in  isolation,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  Maurice's  view,  it  is  nonetheless 
not  a  philosophic  statement  arguing  the  merits  of  such  isolation;  rather,  the 
poem  uses  isolation  images  common  in  Tennyson's  early  poetry  to  present  yet 
another  ironic  impersonation  of  a  poet.  A  productive  contrast  can  be  made  be- 
tween the  garden  created  on  earth  by  the  poet's  thought  in  "The  Poet"  and  the 
jealously  guarded  garden  in  "The  Poet's  Mind."  William  Blake's  imagery 
suffuses  the  first: 

Thus  truth  was  multiplied  on  truth,  the  world 
Like  one  great  garden  showed, 

And  through  the  wreaths  of  floating  dark  upcurled, 
Rare  sunrise  flowed.  (11.  33-36) 
The  garden  of  "The  Poet's  Mind"  reminds  one  more  of  those  found  in  Poe's 
symbolic  verse." 

Those,  like  Clyde  de  L.  Ryals,  who  hasten  to  see  contradiction  in  "Ten- 
nyson ['s]  .  .  .  maintaining  the  age-old  doctrine  of  the  poet  as  nourisher  of 
man's  life  while  also  simultaneously  suggesting  that  the  poet  is  a  mere  spec- 
tator who  sits  on  the  sidelines  of  life  and  dreams"  (pp.  55-56), would  do  well  to 
see  this  lack  of  focus  and  shifting  point  of  view,  which  are  indeed  there,  as  part 
of  Tennyson's  pose.  It  is  possible  to  explain  the  metrical  licenses  in  the  way 
Alicia  Ostriker  does;  she  writes  that  they  "serve  as  formal  correlatives  for  [a] 
mood  of  lyric  liberation.  The  sudden  transitions  of  The  Poet's  Mind  contribute 
to  Tennyson's  only  partially  tongue-in-cheek  suggestion  of  a  spell  being  cast 
by  a  slightly  mad,  wild-eyed  sort  of  bard."12 

Tongue-in-cheek  or  not — or  even  partially  so — Tennyson  is  articulating 
the  speaker 's  image  of  what  his  role  as  poet  should  be.  The  speaker  maintains, 
first,  that  the  poet's  mind  cannot  be  fathomed: 

Clear  and  bright  it  should  be  ever, 

Flowing  like  a  crystal  river; 

Bright  as  light,  and  clear  as  wind.  (11.  5-7) 
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And  he  continues  by  explaining  how  he  will  protect  the  garden  (poetry)  by 
keeping  the  sophist  from  polluting  the  water  or  blighting  the  plants  with  his 
frosty  breath: 

Holy  water  will  I  pour 
Into  every  spicy  flower 
Of  the  laurel-shrubs  that  hedge  it  around.  (11.  12-14) 

Even  the  rhymes  and  quick  meter  contribute  to  the  speaker's  obvious  attempts 
at  "poetic"  effects;  thus: 

In  the  middle  leaps  a  fountain 

Like  sheet  lightning 

Ever  brightening 
With  a  low  melodious  thunder;  (11.  24-27) 

Furthermore,  the  speaker's  manner  is  rough  and  overtly  insulting;  at  the  end, 
to  the  sophist: 

though  its  voice  be  so  clear  and  full, 
You  never  would  hear  it;  your  ears  are  so  dull; 
So  keep  where  you  are:  you  are  foul  with  sin; 
It  would  shrink  to  the  earth  if  you  came  in.  (11.  34-37) 

He  is  also  confused:  is  the  addressee  to  be  kept  out  because  he  would  not  un- 
derstand (1 .  35)  or  because  he  is  a  polluted  and  destructive  force?  In  any  event, 
it  is  impossible  to  miss  the  hyperbole  of  "In  the  heart  of  the  garden  the  merry 
bird  chants. /It  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  you  came  in"  (11.  23-24). 

All  these  insults,  metrical  shifts,  obvious  rhymes,  and  sudden  transitions 
are  suited  to  the  kind  of  speaker  Tennyson  is  here  creating:  a  sort  of  John  the 
Baptist  turned  weak  Keatsian  poet,  "a  slightly  mad,  wild-eyed  sort  of  bard." 
Tennyson  may  not  be  regularly  full  of  laughs,  but  we  need  not  deny  him, 
therefore,  his  occasional  grim  humor.  "The  Poet's  Mind"  has  exaggeration  of 
form  and  imagery  more  akin  to  the  grotesque  than  to  the  sublime — so  does 
some  Romantic  poetry  such  as  that  of  John  Clare — and  it  is  a  poet  who  would 
try  to  write  poetry  in  second  generation  Romantic  style  that  Tennyson  imper- 
sonates in  "The  Poet's  Mind." 

The  garden  of  poetry  reappears  in  the  imagery  of  "Amphion,"  the  third 
poem  in  the  1 842  volumes  explicitly  about  poetry  and  implicitly  exploring  one 
more  possible  role  for  the  poet  in  society.  Unlike  the  two  poems  previously  dis- 
cussed, this  one  was  published  first  in  1842,  having  been  written  about  1837- 
38. I3  Although  the  poem  has  tonal  connections  with  "Will  Waterproof's 
Lyrical  Monologue"  and  "The  Talking  Oak,"  written  during  the  same 
period,  I  find  it  more  significantly  a  common  creation  with  "Locksley  Hall," 
which  follows  it  in  Ricks's  chronological  ordering  of  Tennyson's  work.  As  in 
"Locksley  Hall,"  Tennyson  creates  a  speaker  who  is  concerned  about  the 
possibilities  of  his  poetry  having  great  power.  Of  course,  in  "Amphion,"  the 
speaker  is  light  and  playful,  almost  in  an  eighteenth-century,  Cowperian 
sense,  whereas  the  speaker  of  "Locksley  Hall"  is  almost  too  intensely  serious; 
but  concern  for  their  role  as  artists  nonetheless  is  present  in  both.14  The 
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"Locksley  Hall"  speaker  despairs  over  the  lapse  of  his  (supposed)  poetic 
power,  whereas  the  speaker  in  "Amphion"  laments  the  restrictions  placed  on 
his  poetic  power  by  the  time  in  which  he  lives.  He  compares  the  situation  for 
poetry  in  the  19th  century  with  its 
arbours  dipt  and  cut, 

And  alleys,  faded  places, 

By  squares  of  tropic  summer  shut 

And  warmed  in  crystal  cases,  (11.  85-88) 
in  short,  its  cultivated,  hot-house  atmosphere,  with  the  classical  time  in  which 
Amphion  caused  the  Theban  trees  to  dance  in  wanton  delight.  The  speaker's 
delight  with  his  own  description  of  this  ancient  triumph  of  song  is  evident  in 
his  felicitous  choice  of  verbs  associated  with  dance  movements: 

Young  ashes  pirouetted  down 
Coquetting  with  young  beeches; 


The  poplars,  in  long  order  due, 

With  cypress  promenaded, 
The  shock-head  willows  two  and  two 

By  rivers  gallopaded.  (11.  27-28;  37-40)15 

Inspired  by  both  the  event  itself  and  his  description  of  it,  the  young  poet  vali- 
antly tries  to  be  a  new  Amphion: 

Twang  out,  my  fiddle!  shake  the  twigs! 

And  Make  her  dance  attendance; 
Blow,  flute,  and  stir  the  stiff-set  sprigs, 

And  scirrhous  roots  and  tendons.  (11.  61-64) 
But  he  has  to  give  up:  "Tis  vain!  in  such  a  brassy  age/I  could  not  move  a  this- 
tle." (The  form  here  supports  his  failure,  for  he  tries  to  rhyme  "attendance" 
and  "tendons,"  which  is,  without  doubt,  vain.)  Finally,  the  speaker  concludes 
that  his  time  is  a  prissy  one,  his  garden  never  to  be  luxuriant;  yet  he  resolves, 
like  Candide,  to 

work  through  months  of  toil, 

And  years  of  cultivation, 
Upon  my  proper  patch  of  soil 

To  grow  my  own  plantation. 
I'll  take  the  showers  as  they  fall, 

I  will  not  vex  my  bosom: 
Enough  if  at  the  end  of  all 

A  little  garden  blossom.  (11.  97-104) 
This  pragmatic  conclusion  is  one  of  Tennyson's  few  poses  as  a  realistic  poet 
who  acknowledges  limitations  and  resolves  to  live  with  them.  The  sympathy  is 
evident,  but  the  irony  remains:  Tennyson  himself  never  acknowledged  such 
circumscription  to  his  own  garden  of  poetry.  Even  in  1837-38,  when  he  was  as 
yet  largely  unrecognized  as  a  significant  new  poet,  he  was  already  preparing 
the  soil  and  planting  the  seed  for  major  works:  by  "Amphion's"  composition 
he  had  produced  some  lyrics  which  were  seminal  for  In  Memoriam;  he  had 
written  "Oh!  that  'twere  possible,"  the  germ  of  Alaudby  1834;  and  even  The 
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Idylls  of  the  King  was  being  anticipated  as  early  as  1 830  by  poems  such  as  "Sir 
Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere."  In  addition,  all  comments  reported  by 
those  who  heard  Tennyson  speak  of  his  own  idea  of  himself  as  a  poet  point  to 
his  great  expanding  vision,  never  to  any  narrowing  down  or  capitulation  to  the 
insensitivities  of  his  own  age.  And  unlike  Matthew  Arnold,  who  surrendered 
by  turning  from  poetry  to  prose  because  of  what  he  termed  his  age's 
"multitudinousness"  and  his  feeling  of  being  "fragments,"  Tennyson  never 
seriously  considered  forsaking  poetry. 

"Amphion"  forms  the  antithesis  of  "The  Poet's  Song,"  which  was 
published  as  the  final  poem  in  Volume  2  of  the  1842  Poems.  Whereas 
"Amphion,"  as  Elton  Smith  puts  it,  is  "highly  antiromantic  and  even  an- 
tiscientific  in  its  satirical  conclusion,"  "The  Poet's  Song,"  thoroughly  roman- 
ticizes the  role  of  the  poet.16  From  the  restrained  impulses  and  wry  tone  of  the 
eighteenth-century  poet  of  one,  Tennyson  moves  to  the  Yeatsian,  Romantic 
tone  of  the  other.  Such  a  closing  to  these  volumes  is  quite  suitable.  The  1842 
Poems,  remember,  opened  with  the  melodious  "Claribel"  in  which  Tennyson 
proved  himself  capable  of  pure  melody  and  artistically  able  to  depart  from  his 
various  predecessors.  Later,  in  the  major  art  cluster  of  the  same  publication,  he 
experimented  with  creating  speakers  to  articulate  possibilities  for  the  poet's 
role;  he  also  exhibited  his  "passion  of  the  past."  In  "The  Poet's  Song," 
therefore,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  find  Tennyson  creating  a  lonely  melodist 
who  has  power  over  nature,  and  who  acts  as  a  prophet  or  seer  whose  words 
will  endure  when  the  past  and,  quite  remarkably,  all  time  have  disappeared. 
Tennyson's  concern  for  the  past,  the  poet,  and  the  possibilities  of  poetic  melody 
are  thus  combined  in  a  coda.  The  poem  also  has  a  visual  image  of  closing — the 
Poet  leaves  the  town — and  concludes  with  "When  the  years  have  died  away," 
another  note  of  finality,  both  of  which  may  have  caused  Tennyson  to  place  it  as 
a  conclusion  to  the  two  volumes.17 

Limitations,  however,  are  present  for  this  kind  of  poet,  too.  Like 
Amphion  in  classical  times,  the  modern  poet  of  "The  Poet's  Song"  does  make 
nature  take  notice  of  his  melody,  but  the  song  remains  unheard  by  any  human 
listener.  This  poet  is  able  to  move  the  world  of  nature,  but  not  the  world  of 
men.18  Does  he,  too,  see  art  as  a  distorting  activity  as  the  Lady  of  Shalott  does? 
In  any  case,  like  the  Lady,  in  order  to  chant  his  "melody  loud  and  sweet,"  he 
needs  isolation — he  leaves  the  town,  he  sits  "in  a  lonely  place"  (11.  5-6).  He  is, 
in  short,  another  version  of  the  Romantic  poets  whom  Tennyson  presented  in 
"The  Poet"  and  "The  Poet's  Mind,"  but  here  their  isolation  and  lyricism  are 
emphasized. 

Another  Romantic  shadowing  is  Tennyson's  depiction  of  art  in  stasis.  In 
"The  Poet's  Song"  the  only  movement  occurs  at  the  beginning  in  11.  1-4 
because  once  the  poet  starts  his  song,  suspended  time  reigns  (as  it  does  in 
Keats's  "Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,")  and  movement  necessarily  ceases. 
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[He]  chanted  a  melody  loud  and  sweet, 
That  made  the  wild-swan  pause  in  her  cloud, 
And  the  lark  drop  down  at  his  feet. 

The  swallow  stopt  as  he  hunted  the  fly, 
The  snake  slipt  under  a  spray, 

The  wild  hawk  stood  with  the  down  on  his  beak, 
And  stared,  with  his  foot  on  the  prey,  (11.  6-12) 
These  lines,  with  the  swan,  lark,  swallow,  snake,  and  hawk  frozen  by  the 
song's  impact,  are  thus  static  lines;  when  the  nightingale  thinks  at  the  end, 
"For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be/When  the  years  have  died  away,"  the 
frozen  time  image  is  stretched  to  include  a  future  when  time  itself  will  be  no 
more. 

All  this  occurs  in  a  poem  which  tends  to  be  iambic  for  the  first  half  of  a 
line  and  anapestic  for  the  second  half.  Such  a  mixed  meter  creates  an  awk- 
wardly halting  then  quickening  pace  in  each  line  and  may  itself  be  Tennyson's 
partial  and  negative  appraisal  of  this  poet's  abilities.  Thus,  "The  Poet's 
Song,"  although  simpler,  more  direct,  more  "final"  as  it  were,  than  the  other 
three  "poet"  poems  under  discussion,  need  not  assume  either  greater  or  lesser 
importance  than  they;  here,  too,  Tennyson  is  only  posing  as  a  certain  kind  of 
poet,  in  this  case,  a  lyrical,  isolated  Romantic  poet  who  has  prophetic  power. 

When  the  four  "poet"  poems  in  the  Poems  of  1842  are  read  as  being  in 
the  impersonative  mode,  as  I  have  read  them  here,  they  can  become  valuable 
guides  to  the  method  employed  in  the  major  art  cluster.  Tennyson  is  no  more 
any  of  the  poets  presented  in  this  explicit  and  early  minor  art  cluster  than  he  is 
Ulysses,  or  a  lotos-eater,  or  the  young  man  on  the  grounds  of  Locksley  Hall,  or 
the  entowered  Lady  of  Shalott.  But  his  interest  in  exploring  all  these  states  of 
being,  tentative  though  that  exploration  may  be,  is  central  to  his  art. 


Notes 

'William  E.  Buckler,  in  his  striking  introduction  to  Major  Victorian  Poets  in  the  Riverside  Edition  (1973),  contends  that 
"the  single,  surest  common  denominator  of  Victorian  poetry — the  characteristic  from  which  most  of  the  others  seem  to  flow — was 
its  employment  of  the  impersonative  mode"  (p.  xiii),  he  considers  this  mode  pervasive  in  Tennyson  from  the  early  poems  through 
In  Memonam,  Maud,  and  the  Idylls,  up  to  the  dramas  of  the  1870's  and  1880's. 

2Buckler,  p.  xviii. 

!As  Sir  Charles  Tennyson,  the  poet's  grandson  and  chief  biographer,  emphasizes,  "Tennyson  likes  to  speak  in  character — 
as  Ulysses,  as  Tithonus,  as  King  Arthur,  as  the  protagonists  of  Locksley  Hall  and  Maud  He  created  the  characters,  generally 

as  an  expression  of  mood,  and  then  spoke  in  character."  "Tennyson:  Mind  and  Method,"  Tennyson  Research  Bulletin,  Vol.  1, 
No.  5  (November  1971),  p.  127. 

4Harold  George  Nicolson,  Tennyson:  Aspects  oj His  Life,  Character  and  Poetry  (London:  Constable,  1923),  pp.  95-96. 

5Christopher  Ricks,  Tennyson  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1972),  p.  51. 

'Jerome  H.  Buckley,  Tennyson:  The  Growth  of  a  Poet  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard,  1960),  pp.  34-35. 

'Sir  Charles  Tennyson,  "On  Reading  Tennyson,"  Six  Tennyson  Essays  (London:  Cassell,  1954). 

'Christopher  Ricks,  The  Poems  of  Tennyson  (London:  Longmans,  1969),  p.  222.  All  quotations  from  the  poetry  are  from 
this  edition. 

-Ibid.,  p.  224. 

l0ClydedeL.  Ryals  recognizes  this  connection  in  Theme  and  Symbol  in  Tennyson's  Poems  to  1850  (Philadelphia:  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania,  1964),  p.  56. 

"Gerhard  J.  Joseph,  "Poe  and  Tennyson,"  PMLA,  88  (May  1973),  423,  connects  the  grove  image  Tennyson  employs  in 
"The  Poet's  Mind"  with  other  "  'thickets'  of  a  dreamlike  past  and  'groves'  of  memory  [which]  are  symbolic  enclosures  for  creative 
play,  both  erotic  and  esthetic,  space  surrounded  (as  in  Poe)  by  natural  barriers  against  a  hostile  worldliness  and  rationalism." 
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l2Alicia  Ostriker,  "The  Three  Modes  in  Tennyson's  Prosody,"  PMLA,  82  (May  1967),  274. 

"Ricks,  Poems,  p.  685. 

"June  Steffensen  Hagen,  "The  'Crescent  Promise'  of  'Locksley  Hall':  A  Crisis  in  Poetic  Creativity,"  Victorian  Poetry 
(Summer  1973),  169-171 

"Tennyson  mocks  the  usual  solemnity  of  "long  order,"  "as  in  Gray,  Ode  for  Music  37-8:  'High  Potentates  and  Dames  of 
royal  birth/ And  mitred  Fathers  in  long  order  go.'  "  Ricks,  Poems,  p.  686. 

'"Elton  E.  Smith,  The  Two  Voices:  A  Tennyson  Study  (Lincoln,  Nebraska:  Univ.  of  Nebraska,  1964),  p.  151.  I  consider 
the  satiric  tone  to  be  supported  by  the  diction  of  "Treatises,"  "Works,"  and  "Methods"  (11.  77-79). 

"Tennyson  always  concerned  himself  with  the  order  in  which  his  poems  appeared  in  published  volumes.  The  often-noted 
request  for  "Crossing  the  Bar"  in  final  position  is  one  good  example 

,8A  forthcoming  article  by  Catherine  Barnes  Stevenson  entitled  "Tennyson's  Dying  Swans:  Sources  and  Significance"  deals 
with  "The  Dying  Swan,"  another  "poet"  poem  in  the  1842  volumes.  She  argues  that  the  swan's  death-song,  which  is  unheard  by 
human  ears,  is  a  testament  to  the  power  of  art  to  bring  hope  and  life. 


DISTANCE,  ABSENCE,  AND  PRESENCE: 

NARRATOR/NARRATEE  RELATIONSHIPS 

IN  THE  POETRY  OF  LOUISE  LABE 

Debora  A.  Van  Iderstine 
Rutgers  University 

A  single  narrative  voice  dominates  the  poetry  of  Louise  Labe.  This 
speaker,  who  reveals  various  aspects  of  her  unhappy  love  in  the  course  of 
twenty-three  sonnets,1  is  sufficiently  striking  in  her  individuality  as  to  have 
been  traditionally  identified  with  the  Renaissance  poet  of  Lyon  herself. 
Despite  the  absence  of  other  narrative  voices,  each  poem  implies  the  existence 
of  at  least  one  other  character  within  the  fictional  universe  described:  that  of 
the  listener,  or  narratee,  to  whom  the  speaker  relates  in  her  attempt  to  com- 
municate and,  perhaps,  to  influence.  This  implicit  relationship  serves  to  evoke 
aspects  of  the  speaker's  personality  and  situation  beyond  those  openly  ex- 
pressed, and  this  subtle  implication  plays  an  important  role  in  fashioning  the 
reader's  comprehension  of  the  text  as  a  whole. 

In  considering  this  narrator/narratee  relationship,  three  basic  problems 
arise:  first,  the  distance  between  narrator  and  narratee;  second,  its  function 
within  the  text;  and,  finally,  the  success  of  the  attempt  at  communication. 
Clearly  these  three  aspects  are  closely  joined  in  that  the  distance  separating  the 
speaker  from  the  object  of  her  discourse  will  influence  the  effectiveness  of  that 
discourse. 

In  the  application  of  this  approach  to  Labe's  poetry,  it  first  becomes 
necessary  to  identify,  or  at  least  to  categorize  her  narratees,  who  may  then  be 
analyzed  in  terms  of  their  distance  from,  and  impact  upon  the  narrator,  and 
finally  with  regard  to  influence  upon  the  reader.  While  not  being  so  ambitious 
as  to  attempt  a  detailed  typography  of  the  sort  proposed  by  Lawrence  Harvey 
in  his  The  Aesthetics  of  the  Renaissance  Love  Sonnet,2 1  would  like  to  consider 
the  sonnets  in  three  basic  groups: 

1)  those  sonnets  in  which  the  Beloved3  is  clearly  specified  as  narratee  (2, 
7,  9,  10,  15,  16,  17,  18,  23); 

2)  those  in  which  the  narratee  is  unspecified,  and  could  be  the  Beloved,  an 
unnamed  confidant,  or  the  narrator  herself  (4,  6,  8,  13,  19,  20,  21,  22);  and 

3)  those  in  which  the  specified  narratee  is  someone  (or  something)  other 
than  the  Beloved  (3,  5,  11,  12,  24).  The  sonnets  of  the  final  grouping  may 
nonetheless  represent  either  an  indirect  approach  to  the  Beloved  or  a  sort  of 
monologue  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  particularly  when  the  specified  narratee 
is  an  object  (Sonnet  12,  the  lute),  or  an  experience  (Sonnet  3,  "O  longs  desirs," 
etc.)  incapable  of  response.  Of  the  poems  in  this  category,  only  Sonnet  24  is 
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clearly  addressed  to  a  human  narratee  other  than  the  Beloved. 

The  relationship  of  the  speaker/lover  to  her  beloved  is  of  particular  in- 
terest to  us,  inasmuch  as  Love  serves  as  a  unifying  motif  throughout  the  work, 
and  the  question  of  distance  is  vital  to  its  development.  According  to  Gerald 
Prince,4  the  narrator/ narratee  dialogue  develops  in  direct  relation  to  the  dis- 
tance between  these  two:  in  the  majority  of  sonnets  addressed  to  the  Beloved, 
he  is  physically  and/ or  spiritually  separated  from  the  speaker,  and  this  ab- 
sence is  articulated  through  her  voice. 

An  immediate  indication  of  this  distance  is  the  frequency  with  which  the 
Beloved  is  identified  as  narratee  late  in  the  poem,  as  in  Sonnets  2,  7,  15,  and 
16.  Another  consideration  is  that  of  actual  communication  between  narrator 
and  narratee.  In  Sonnet  2,  for  example,  where  the  narratee  is  not  identified  un- 
til line  1 2  with  the  first  appearance  of  a  second  person  pronoun,  no  response  is 
elicited  nor  even  anticipated. 

O  beaus  yeus  bruns,  6  regars  destournez, 
O  chaus  soupirs,  6  larmes  espandues, 
O  noires  nuits  vainement  atendues, 
O  jours  luisans  vainement  retournez: 

O  tristes  pleins,  6  desirs  obstinez, 
O  terns  perdu,  6  peines  despendues, 
O  mile  mors  en  mile  rets  tendues, 
O  pires  maus  contre  moi  destinez. 

O  ris,  6  front,  cheveus,  bras,  mains  et  doits: 

O  lut  pleintif,  viole,  archet  et  vois: 

Tant  de  flambeaus  pour  ardre  une  femmelle! 

De  toy  me  plein,  que  tant  de  feus  portant, 
En  tant  d'endrois  d'iceus  mon  coeur  tatant, 
N'en  est  sur  toy  vole  quelque  estincelle. 

(O  handsome  eyes,  brown  eyes,  O  gaze  that's  turned 
Away,  O  fervent  sighs,  tears  unabated, 
O  darkness  of  the  night  in  vain  awaited, 
O  brightness  of  the  dawn  in  vain  returned! 

O  obstinate  desires,  O  sad  laments, 

O  wasted  time,  O  labour  of  regret, 

O  thousand  deaths  that  bait  a  thousand  nets, 

O  blackest  fate  upon  my  harm  hell-bent! 

O  laughter,  forehead,  hair,  arms,  fingers,  hands! 
O  poignant  lute,  bow,  viol,  singing  voice! 
All  flames  within  the  furnace  that  destroys 

This  one  poor  woman.  Almost  I  despair; 

My  heart's  a  house  assailed  with  flaming  brands; 

Yet  not  one  spark  to  catch  and  make  you  flare.)5 

The  final  tercet  is  a  statement  of  complaint,  a  summing-up  of  a  problem  to 
which  there  is  no  apparent  solution.  The  use  of  the  second-person  pronoun 
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reduces  the  distance  between  the  narrator  and  the  narratee  to  some  degree,  yet 
at  no  point  is  that  distance  bridged:  her  complaint  is  unheeded,  if  not  unheard, 
and  no  hope  of  improvement  is  evidenced  at  the  end  of  the  poem.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  narratee  is  present  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  speaker.  She 
herself  appears  only  briefly,  with  first  person  pronouns  in  lines  8  and  12,  and  a 
possessive  adjective  in  line  13.  At  the  end  of  the  first  tercet,  she  hides  momen- 
tarily behind  the  impersonal  femmelle,  creating  a  distance  between  herself  as 
speaker  and  herself  as  described  by  the  speaker.  The  accumulative  style  of  the 
octave  focuses  the  sonnet  upon  Love  and  its  various  characteristics,  rather  than 
on  the  lovers  as  individual  human  beings.  Although^'  is  implied  only  once  as 
subject  of  a  verb  ("De  toy  me  plein  .  .  .":  one  of  only  two  present  indicative 
verbs  in  the  entire  poem),  the  unhappy  situation  of  a  loving  but  unloved 
woman  is  immediately  clear  through  the  physical  imagery  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing employed  throughout  the  poem,  and  especially  in  the  flame/burning  im- 
ages of  the  final  four  lines. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  roles  of  distance  and  efficacious/abortive  com- 
munication between  narrator  and  narratee,  let  us  consider  two  poems  in  which 
the  Beloved  is  clearly  identified  as  narratee:  Sonnets  10  and  18.  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  intimate  personal  atmosphere  of  the  first  lines  of  Sonnet  1 8,  Sonnet 
10  presents  the  speaker  addressing  herself  to  a  distant  and  untouchable 
Beloved. 


Quand  j'apercoy  ton  blond  chef  couronne 
D'un  laurier  verd,  faire  un  Lut  si  bien  pleindre, 
Que  tu  pourrois  a  te  suivre  contreindre 
Arbres  et  rocs:  quand  je  te  vois  orne, 

Et  de  vertus  dix  mile  environne, 

Au  chef  d'honneur  plus  haut  que  nul  ateindre, 

Et  des  plus  hauts  louenges  esteindre: 

Lors  dit  mon  coeur  en  soy  passionne: 

Tant  de  vertus  qui  te  font  estre  ayme, 

Qui  de  chacun  te  font  estre  estime, 

Ne  te  pourroient  aussi  bien  faire  aymer? 

Et  ajoutant  a  ta  vertu  louable 

Ce  nom  encore  de  m'estre  pitoyable, 

De  mon  amour  doucement  t'enflamer? 

(When  I  perceive  your  fair  head  crowned  with  laurel, 
And  listen  as  you  make  the  lute-strings  grieve 
So  plaintively  you  almost  might  compel 
The  trees  and  rocks  to  follow  you;  perceive 


How  people  give  you  honour's  rank,  and  rate 
Your  tale  of  virtues  higher  than  ten  thousand, 
So  you  by  greater  praise  eclipse  the  great, 
Why  then  my  heart  begins  to  ask,  impassioned: 
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'Seeing  that  everyone  is  moved  to  love 
And  prize  your  excellence,  you  surely  could 
By  that  same  excellence  to  love  be  moved? 

And  adding  one  more  to  your  multitude 

Of  virtues — that  of  pity  for  my  plight — 

At  my  love's  tinder  gently  catch  alight?') 

Despite  the  relative  frequency  of  second-person  pronouns  (7)  and 
possessive  adjectives  (2),  a  great  distance  is  established  immediately  here  be- 
tween the  speaker  and  her  narratee.  The  Beloved  is  placed  on  a  pedestal,  com- 
pared to  Orpheus,  and  viewed  as  the  object  of  love  and  esteem,  not  only  of  the 
speaker  but  also  of  society  in  general  (lines  5-10).  Contrasted  to  the  great 
value  of  the  god-like  Beloved,  the  speaker's  impassioned  heart  seeks  not  to  be 
loved  for  any  merit  of  its  own,  but  rather,  humbly  invites  the  Beloved  to  add  to 
his  already  formidable  catalogue  of  virtues  the  final  qualities  of  love  and  pity: 
it  is  only  logical  that  one  who  is  so  loved  should  love  in  return,  that  one  so  vir- 
tuous and  good  should  not  remain  insensible  to  the  love  of  the  speaker.  Yet  by 
placing  the  Beloved  on  a  plane  so  far  superior  to  her  own,  she  has  precluded 
any  possibility  of  communication.  Although  the  entire  sonnet  deals  with  the 
Beloved,  his  presence  exists  only  within  the  discourse  of  the  speaker,  a  spectre 
conjured  up  by  language,  and  has  no  tangible  reality  in  the  fictional  world  in 
which  she  lives.  He  is  situated  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  speaker  to  feel 
her  pain  or  to  respond  to  her  plea. 

In  Sonnet  18,  however,  the  Beloved  seems  to  acquire  a  physical,  and  in- 
deed sensual  presence  in  relation  to  the  speaker.  In  the  preceding  poem,  hyper- 
bolic description  places  him  far  out  of  reach;  here  the  accumulation  of  im- 
peratives in  the  first  quatrain  serves  to  reduce  the  distance  between  narrator 
and  narratee  to  almost  nothing. 

Baise  m'encor,  rebaise  moy  et  baise: 

Donne  m'en  un  de  tes  plus  savoureus, 

Donne  m'en  un  de  tes  plus  amoureus: 

Je  t'en  rendray  quatre  plus  chaus  que  braise. 

Las,  te  pleins  tu?  ca  que  ce  mal  j'apaise, 
En  t'en  donnant  dix  autres  doucereus. 
Ainsi  meslans  nos  baisers  tant    heureus 
Jouissons  nous  l'un  de  l'autre  a  notre  aise. 

Lors  double  vie  a  chacun  en  suivra. 
Chacun  en  soy  et  son  ami  vivra. 
Permets  m'Amour  penser  quelque  folie: 

Tousjours  suis  mal,  vivant  discrettement, 
Et  ne  me  puis  donner  quelque  contentement, 
Si  hors  de  moy  ne  fay  quelque  saillie. 

(Kiss  me  again,  kiss,  kiss  me  again; 
Give  me  the  tastiest  you  have  to  give, 
Pay  me  the  lovingest  you  have  to  spend: 
And  I'll  return  you  four,  hotter  than  live 
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Coals.  Oh,  are  you  sad?  There!  I'll  ease 
The  pain  with  ten  more  kisses,  honey-sweet. 
And  so  kiss  into  happy  kiss  will  melt, 
We'll  pleasantly  enjoy  each  other's  selves. 

Then  double  life  will  to  us  both  ensue: 

You  also  live  in  me,  as  I  in  you. 

So  do  not  chide  me  for  this  play  on  words 

Or  keep  me  staid  and  stay-at-home,  but  make  me 

Go  on  that  journey  best  of  all  preferred: 

When  out  of  myself,  my  dearest  love,  you  take  me.)6 

The  second  quatrain,  while  affirming  narrator/narratee  dialogue,  im- 
mediately reestablishes  a  greater  distance  between  the  two  by  articulating  the 
Beloved's  incapability  to  comprehend  the  amorous  elan  of  the  Lover.  M.J. 
Baker  points  out  that  this  places  the  speaker  lt.  .  .  in  the  humiliating  position 
of  having  to  explain  her  passion  to  him  .  .  ."7  and  thereby  reinstates  the  dis- 
parity noted  in  Sonnet  10.  This  distance  is  increased  rather  than  decreased  as 
the  speaker  attempts  first  to  explain  in  some  rational  fashion  the  aim  of  her 
outburst  of  love,  then  to  dismiss  her  reasoning  asfolie  produced  by  the  need  to 
escape  beyond  the  limits  of  her  self  and  daily  existence.  The  result  is  therefore 
once  again  non-communication,  in  spite  of  the  very  physical,  "real"  presence 
of  the  Beloved:  in  terms  of  comprehension  and  response,  he  is  as  absent  as  in 
Sonnet  10.  The  sestet  reinforces  the  separation  with  the  abrupt  disappearance 
of  second  and  first  (plural)  person  pronouns.  The  human  lovers  are  suddenly 
replaced  by  chacun  (each  one:  already  the  couple  is  broken  down  into  two  in- 
dividuals), soy  (a  neuter,  impersonal  object  pronoun,  him/herself)  and  son 
ami  (his/her  friend,  or  in  this  case,  love)  in  lines  9  and  10.  Line  1 1  contains 
one  final  imperative,  but  the  tone  has  altered  completely  from  the  joyous  sen- 
suality of  the  first  quatrain  to  a  hesitant  request  for  understanding.  The 
predominant  pronouns  of  these  final  lines  are  those  of  the  first-person  singular, 
in  contrast  with  the  first-person  plurals  of  the  second  quatrain  and  the  interac- 
tion of  first-  and  second-person  singular  throughout  the  octave,  effectively 
emphasizing  the  isolation  of  the  speaker  at  the  end  of  the  sonnet.  Also,  whereas 
the  final  tercet  of  the  tenth  sonnet  is  at  least  addressed  to  the  absent  Beloved, 
the  text  here  is  self-contained,  neither  seeking  nor  requiring  response.  The 
statement  of  the  speaker's  pain,  of  her  need  to  reach  outside  of  herself,  denies 
that  need  by  its  very  form,  the  declarative  sentence.  The  text  reflects  inwardly 
upon  the  speaker,  and  the  Beloved  disappears.  One  may  ask  if  the  proffered 
explanation  is  indeed  intended  for  him — is  it  not  rather  a  self-justification  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  desperately  in  need  of  rationalizing  to  herself  her  ap- 
parently irrational  conduct  in  the  presence  of  the  Beloved? 

As  has  been  observed  in  the  sonnets  considered  thus  far,  the  use  of  certain 
pronouns  may  produce  effects  of  greater  or  lesser  distance  between  narrator 
and  narratee,  Lover  and  Beloved.  Different  uses  of  the  familiar  tu  and  its 
various  forms  aid  particularly  in  determining  the  situation  of  the  Beloved 
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within  the  text,  while  singular  and  plural  forms  of  the  first  person  may  express 
the  isolation  of  the  Lover  or  her  coming  together  with  the  Beloved.  The  use  of 
the  third  person,  however,  creates  a  particular  sense  of  distance  worth  noting 
here.  Emile  Benveniste  devotes  considerable  attention  to  evaluating  the  no- 
tions of  first,  second  and  third  person  in  the  chapter  "Structure  des  relations  de 
personne  dans  le  verbe,"  of  Problemes  de  linguistique  generate,6  remarking 
specifically  on  the  inequality  existing  between  the  first  and  second  persons,  and 
the  third  person.  Citing  distinctions  set  up  by  Arab  grammarians,  Benveniste 
categorizes  them  as  "celui  qui  parle"  (the  one  who  speaks),  "celui  a  qui  on 
parle"  (the  one  spoken  to),  and  finally,  "celui  qui  est  absent"  (the  one  who  is 
absent). q  He  points  out  that  while je  and  tu  necessarily  represent  specific  and 
unique  individuals  in  a  given  discourse,  the  il/elle  may  designate  any  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  persons — or  things.  He  cites  Rimbaud's  statement  "je  est  un 
autre"  (I  is  another,  or  someone  else)  to  be  a  perfect  example  of  ".  .  .  mental 
alienation,  in  which  the  ego  is  dispossessed  of  its  constitutive  identity."10 

I  would  particularly  note  here  the  reference  to  the  alienation  of  thej<? 
become  il/elle.  We  have  already  noted  two  such  instances  in  the  poems  studied 
here:  in  Sonnet  2,  Labe's  speaker  reduces  herself  to  "une  femmelle,"  a  word 
commonly  used  to  describe  female  animals  rather  than  humans,  denoting  a 
creature  defined  solely  by  her  sex,  and  stripped  thereby  of  all  individuality.  She 
is  reduced  to  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  her  being;  nothing  dis- 
tinguishes the  person  thus  described,  and  we  can  relate  only  to  the  suffering  in- 
flicted upon  her,  rather  than  to  the  woman  herself. 

In  Sonnet  18,  the  use  of  the  impersonal  chacun  marks  the  transition  from 
intense  physical  contact  to  the  isolated  may  of  the  final  tercet — the  moy  has 
literally  become  other  than  that  which  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  has 
been  separated  from  the  nous  into  which  it  had  been  incorporated  and  from 
which  it  derived  a  particular  identity.  Chacun  serves  to  annul  the  nous  of  the 
two  preceding  lines,  creating  a  physical  separation  within  the  text  itself  be- 
tween nous  and  moy. 

It  is  in  Sonnet  6,  however,  that  we  see  one  of  the  most  striking  demonstra- 
tions of  this  device.  Here  the  narratee  remains  unnamed  and  both  the  Lover 
and  the  Beloved  are  referred  to  exclusively  in  the  third  person  throughout  the 
octave. 


Deus  ou  trois  fois  bienheureus  le  retour 
De  ce  cler  Astre,  et  plus  heureus  encore 
Ce  que  son  oeil  de  regarder  honore. 
Que  celle  la  recevroit  un  bon  jour, 

Qu'elle  pourroit  se  vanter  d'un  bon  tour 
Qui  baiseroit  le  plus  beau  don  de  Flore, 
Le  mieus  sentant  que  jamais  vid  Aurore, 
Et  y  feroit  sur  ses  levres  sejour! 
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C'est  a  moy  seule  a  qui  ce  bien  est  du, 
Pour  tant  de  pleurs  et  tant  de  terns  perdu: 
Mais  le  voyant,  tant  lui  feray  de  feste, 

Tant  emploiray  de  mes  yeus  le  pouvoir, 
Pour  dessus  lui  plus  de  credit  avoir, 
Qu'en  peu  de  terns  feray  grande  eonqueste. 

(Twice  or  thrice  happy  is  the  rising  light 
Of  that  returning  Star,  and  happier  still 
Everything  that  is  honoured  by  his  bright 
And  shining  gaze.  What  a  good  morning  will 

Greet  her  when  Flora  offers  her  to  pluck 
The  sweetest  scented  flower  Dawn  can  glimpse; 
O  then  how  she  will  think  herself  in  luck 
To  kiss  that  flower  and  dwell  upon  his  lips! 

This  recompense  is  mine,  to  me  is  owing 
For  long  expense  of  time  and  waste  of  tears; 
But  seeing  him,  with  welcome  overflowing 

I'll  so  employ  the  power  of  my  gaze 
I'll  gain  more  credit,  his  defences  pierce 
And  make  great  conquest  in  a  little  space.) 

Unlike  Sonnet  18,  in  which  first  and  second  persons  are  presented 
together,  are  combined  in  nous,  and  then  separated  to  leave  the  isolated  moy, 
the  lovers  are  first  viewed  individually  and  from  a  great  distance.  The  Beloved, 
"ce  cler  Astre,"  is  in  fact  invisible,  and  it  is  of  an  anticipated,  and  therefore 
imaginary,  return  that  the  Lover  speaks.  The  identification  of  the  Lover 
progresses  from  the  utterly  impersonal  "Ce  que  son  oeil  de  regarder  honore" 
(that  which:  a  person  or  a  thing  of  undetermined  gender)  to  cella  la  (a  par- 
ticular person  or  thing  of  feminine  gender),  to  an  elle  capable  of  kissing  the 
Beloved,  and  therefore,  presumably,  a  female  person.  The  use  of  verbs  in  the 
conditional,  combined  with  the  anonymous  third  person  characters,  reinforces 
the  separation  placed  by  the  poet  between  the  situation  described  and 
"reality,"  as  well  as  between  the  narrator  and  those  of  whom  she  speaks.  Only 
in  the  sestet  is  the  speaker  identified  with  the  woman  in  question,  and  then  in  a 
rather  indirect  manner:  this  situation  should  be  hers,  as  recompense  for  past 
sorrow,  but  the  very  statement  allows  the  possibility  of  the  dream's  remaining 
unrealized.  The  speaker  goes  on  to  elucidate  her  plan  for  assuring  victory,  but 
the  image  of  "tant  de  pleurs  et  tant  de  terns  perdu"  is  not  so  easily  disspelled: 
on  what  logical  grounds  can  she  expect  a  situation  which  has  already  caused 
her  so  much  sorrow  to  suddenly  be  transformed?  It  is  quite  possible  to  consider 
this  sonnet  as  an  interior  monologue,  a  discourse  addressed  to  the  self  In  this 
instance,  the  speaker  would  be  attempting  a  renewal  of  optimism,  seeking  to 
reassure  herself  that  ultimate  victory  remains  within  the  realm  of  the  possible, 
despite  all  that  has  gone  before.  She  first  conjures  up  a  blissful  vision,  then  in- 
serts herself  as  protagonist,  but  cannot  destroy  an  undercurrent  of  doubt  left  by 
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experience.  The  Beloved  remains  in  the  third  person,  thus  a  sort  of  non- 
person,  and  the  victory  of  the  Lover  is  described  in  the  future  tense,  as  far 
beyond  reach  as  the  star  to  which  she  has  likened  the  object  of  her  desire. 
Finally,  in  Sonnet  24,  he  will  disappear  altogether. 

Ne  reprenez,  Dames,  si  j'ay  ayme: 
Si  j'ay  senti  mile  torches  ardentes, 
Mile  travaus,  mile  douleurs  mordentes: 
Si  en  pleurant,  j'ay  mon  terns  consume, 

Las  que  mon  nom  n'en  soit  par  vous  blame. 
Si  j'ay  failli,  les  peines  sont  presentes, 
N'aigrissez  point  leur  pointes  violentes: 
Mais  estimez  qu'Amour,  a  point  nomme, 

Sans  votre  ardeur  d'un  Vulcan  excuser, 

Sans  la  beaute  d'Adonis  acuser, 

Pourra,  s'il  veut,  plus  vous  rendre  amoureuses: 

En  ayant  moins  que  moy  d'ocasion, 

Et  plus  d'estrange  et  forte  passion. 

Et  gardez  vous  d'estre  plus  malheureuses. 

(Do  not  reproach  me,  ladies,  if  I've  loved 
And  felt  a  thousand  torches  burn  my  veins, 
A  thousand  griefs,  a  thousand  biting  pains. 
If  all  my  days  to  bitter  tears  dissolved, 

Then,  ladies,  do  not  denigrate  my  name. 
If  I  did  wrong,  the  pain  and  punishment 
Are  now.  Don't  file  their  needles  to  a  point. 
Consider:  Love  is  master  of  the  game: 

No  need  of  Vulcan  to  explain  your  fire, 

Nor  of  Adonis  to  excuse  desire, 

But  with  less  cause  than  mine,  far  less  occasion, 

As  the  whim  takes  him,  idly  he  can  curse 
You  with  a  stranger  and  a  stronger  passion. 
But  O  take  care  your  suffering's  not  worse.) 

This  sonnet,  addressed  to  an  identified  third  party,  deals  with  Love, 
rather  than  with  a  love-object,  and  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Lover  by 
society.  There  is  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  wreckage  left  behind  by  Love,  nor  is 
there  regret  at  having  loved,  despite  the  painfulness  of  the  experience.  The  first 
quatrain  is  dominated  by  the  speaker  and  her  past  actions.  She  has  loved:  the 
lines  which  follow  identify  "to  love"  with  "to  suffer,"  and  that  to  an  extreme 
degree,  as  indicated  by  the  repetition  of  the  number  mile.  Her  pain  is  evoked  in 
very  physical  images:  flame,  labors,  pains,  and  the  pointes  violentes  which  will 
only  be  sharpened  by  the  criticism  of  the  narratees.  The  word  point  and  its 
variant  pointes  serve  however  to  mark  a  shift  in  the  relationship  of  narrator  to 
narratee.  Lines  1-7  are  more  or  less  a  plea  for  understanding  and  lenience:  the 
narrator  places  herself  on  a  plane  inferior  to  that  of  the  Dames  who  sit  in  judg- 
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ment  of  her.  Line  8,  however,  is  the  point  of  transition  from  a  discourse  cen- 
tered on  moy  to  a  discourse  aimed  aggressively  at  the  narratees,  vous.  The 
speaker  moves  from  center  stage  to  disappear  almost  completely,  remaining 
only  to  serve  as  a  point  of  comparison  against  which  the  future  sufferings  of  her 
antagonists  may  be  measured.  From  a  superior  plane,  they  are  relegated  first 
to  an  equal  and  finally  to  an  inferior  level.  Having  begun  the  sonnet  with  a 
plea  for  indulgence,  the  speaker  is  now  in  a  position  to  offer  counsel  to  her 
would-be  judges.  She  has  effectively  shifted  attention  from  her  past  to  their 
future. 

The  sestet  presents  and  develops  this  new  situation.  The  verbs  excuser 
and  acuser  are  now  applied  to  the  narratees,  balancing  reprendre  and  blamer 
of  which  they  were  the  subjects  and  the  speaker  the  object.  The  latter  then  for- 
tifies her  position  through  a  series  of  oppositions  in  the  four  final  lines  which 
emphasize  the  disparity  between  her  present  unhappiness  and  that  which 
threatens  them:  vous/moy,  moins/plus,  amoureuses/malheureuses.  The 
repetition  of  plus  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  narratees  in  lines  13-14 
stresses  their  weakness:  they  will  not  merely  suffer  as  much  as  the  narrator, 
but  more  so,  should  they  not  heed  the  prophetic  warning  she  so  generously 
gives  them. 

The  questions  of  distance,  absence,  and  presence  in  Labe's  poetry  must  be 
reckoned  with.  Clearly,  the  dominant  presence  in  the  poems  is  that  of  the 
speaker.  Yet  we  must  be  aware  that  her  perspective  is  not  always  identical  to 
ours  as  readers.  The  poet  permits  us  a  lucidity  of  which  the  impassioned  Lover 
is  capable  only  at  times,  as  in  the  final  sonnet  of  the  group.  One  contributing 
factor  to  this  awareness  of  her  true  situation  is  our  consciousness  of  the 
narratees  within  the  context  of  the  work.  They  contribute  greatly  to  the 
backdrop  against  which  we  view  the  Lover  and  listen  to  her  story.  Their 
presence  is  implied,  for  we  never  actually  hear  them  speak;  yet  even  as  we  have 
seen  them  affect  the  speaker,  so  they  color  our  perception  of  the  poetic  world 
revealed  to  us  in  the  sonnets. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  poet's  manipulation  of  distance  through 
language.  Pronoun  usage  and  verb  tenses  play  a  major  role  in  conveying  both 
the  feelings  of  the  speaker  and  that  transcendent  state  which  the  poet  wishes  to 
show  beyond  those  feelings.  Pronouns  may  equally  be  used  to  create  varying 
impressions  of  distance,  as  in  Sonnets  6  and  1 8,  or  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
reader  toward  or  away  from  particular  characters,  as  in  Sonnet  24. 

The  poet  employs  both  spatial  distance,  in  terms  of  "physical"  absence  or 
presence,  and  what  may  be  referred  to  as  vertical  distance,  the  difference  of 
status  between  narrator  and  narratee,  to  relay  the  story  of  her  heroine:  Sonnet 
10  provides  an  example  of  static  vertical  distance,  in  which  the  narrator  is  un- 
able to  bridge  the  gap  that  she  has  created,  through  her  own  use  of  language, 
between  herself  and  her  Beloved.  In  contrast  with  the  narrator's  impotence  in 
this  instance,  however,  Sonnet  24  demonstrates  her  ability  to  manipulate 
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language  and  thereby  to  change  the  relations  of  distance  between  herself  and 
her  narratees.  Perhaps  the  difference  lies  in  the  simple  fact  that  she  is  not 
enamored  of  them,  and  thus  is  free  to  use  her  logic  and  linguistic  capacity  un- 
hampered by  emotion.  While  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  narratees' 
response  to  the  narrator's  admonition,  we  must  consider  her  attitude  at  the  end 
of  the  poem.  Unlike  Sonnet  18  in  which  the  narrator's  withdrawal  indicates  a 
negative  narratee  response,  the  tone  here  is  of  confident  and  conscious 
superiority,  implying  the  effectiveness  of  her  technique.  Ultimately,  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  communicative  attempt  is  determined  by  this  control  of  dis- 
tance through  which  the  narrator  manipulates  the  narratee:  unable  to  regulate 
the  distance  between  herself  and  her  Beloved,  she  is  unable  to  communicate 
successfully  with  him,  while  her  ability  to  adjust  her  distance  relative  to  the 
Dames  allows  her  to  impose  upon  them  her  authority. 
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"UNBELEEFFE  IS  A  FOWLE  SINNE": 
THE  CHESTER  NATIVITY  PLAY 

Kevin  J.  Harty 

Temple  University 

The  Stanzaic  Life  of  Christ,  a  late  fourteenth-century  Middle  English  poem 
based  in  turn  on  Ranulf  Higden's  Polychronicon  and  the  Legenda  aurea,  has 
long  been  recognized  as  the  principal  source  for  the  Chester  Nativity. ' 
Moreover,  the  Chester  playwright  has  been  attacked  for  "rather  timidly" 
following  the  narrative  in  the  Life  and  for  detracting  from  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding the  Birth  of  Christ  by  including  in  the  play  "random  and  tasteless" 
miracles  drawn  from  the  apocryphal  gospels.2  Like  the  Creation  and  the  Pas- 
sion plays  in  the  cycle,  the  Chester  Nativity  presents  a  dramatic  conflation  of 
its  sources  organized  around  a  central  theme.  By  combining  multiplicity  of 
scene  with  brevity  of  text  and  speed  of  delivery,  the  Chester  playwright  is  able 
to  present,  in  one  compact  and  highly  structured  play,  details  of  salvation 
history  treated  by  each  of  the  other  English  mystery  cycles  in  a  series  of  plays. 
The  Towneley  and  York  cycles  devote  three  plays  each  to  the  events  of  salva- 
tion history  leading  up  to  and  including  the  Nativity;  the  so-called  Ludus 
Coventriae  expands  its  presentation  of  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  eight  plays,  in- 
cluding five  on  the  early  life  of  the  Virgin.3 

The  dramatic  intent  at  this  point  in  each  of  the  mystery  cycles  is  the 
same — to  affirm  the  necessity  of  belief  in  the  Incarnation,  but  the  Chester 
Nativity  gives  greater  evidence  of  dramatic  artistry  and  thematic  unity  than 
has  been  previously  supposed.  By  treating  the  various  scenes  related  to 
Christ's  birth  separately,  the  other  three  English  mystery  cycles  slow  the  ac- 
tion and  detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  their  presentations  of  the  crucial  event 
of  salvation  history:  the  Incarnation.  When  presented  in  one  play,  as  they  are 
in  the  Chester  Cycle,  the  scenes  related  to  the  Nativity  are  a  repeated  and  effec- 
tive affirmation  of  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  Incarnation  and  a  warning  to  the 
members  of  the  Chester  audience  that  "unbeleeffe  is  a  fowle  sinne"  (721). 

The  Chester  Nativity  contains  thirteen  scenes: 

The  Annunciation  (1-48) 

The  Visitation  (49-112) 

Mary's  Return  with  Elizabeth  to  Joseph  (113-22) 

Joseph's  Dilemma  (123-76) 

Octavian's  Order  of  the  Tax  and  Census  (117-296) 

Octavian's  Consultation  with  Sibyl  (297-371) 

The  Journey  to  Bethlehem  (372-428) 

The  Mournful  and  Joyful  Bystanders  (429-52) 

35 
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The  Lodging  at  the  Stable  (453-68) 

The  Incredulity  of  the  Midwife  (469-563) 

The  Wonders  accompanying  the  Nativity  (564-643) 

Sibyl  and  Octavian's  Vision  of  the  Christ  Child  (644-98) 

The  Expositor's  Concluding  Monologue  (699-722). 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  actual  birth  of  Christ  is  not  dramatized. 
Generally,  the  same  details  can  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  the  Birth  of  Christ 
as  are  contained  in  the  Stanzaic  Life,  but  a  comparison  of  the  Chester  Nativity 
with  the  corresponding  passages  in  the  Life  shows  that  the  Chester  playwright 
is  not  "timidly"  following  his  sources;  he  is,  instead,  exploiting  their  dramatic 
potentiality  to  the  fullest.4 

The  Chester  Annunciation  is  an  almost  verbatim  dramatization  of  the 
dialogue  in  Luke  1:28-38  between  Mary  and  the  Angel;  the  Stanzaic  Life 
omits  any  reference  to  the  Annunciation.  Gabriel  calls  upon  Mary  to  believe  in 
the  word  of  God  and  to  accept  her  role  in  salvation  history.  Similarly,  at  the 
end  of  the  Chester  Nativity,  the  Expositor  calls  upon  the  members  of  the 
audience  to  believe  in  the  word  of  God  made  flesh,  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  accept 
their  role  in  salvation  history  by  preparing  for  reunion  with  God  on  the  Day  of 
Judgment."  Mary's  response,  faith,  must  be  the  audience's  eventual  response. 
In  return  for  her  faith,  the  Angel  promises  Mary  two  signs  which  will  confirm 
her  belief.  Mary  receives  the  first  sign  when  she  visits  her  long-barren  cousin, 
Elizabeth,  whom  she  finds  pregnant;  the  second  sign  is  Christ's  actual  birth 
later  in  the  play.  The  appearance  of  Elizabeth,  obviously  large  with  child  in 
the  next  scene,  the  Visitation,  would  also  underscore  for  the  audience  the  ef- 
ficacy of  belief  in  God's  word: 

GABRYELL 

Elizabeth  that  barren  was 

as  thoiv  maye  see  conceyved  has 

in  age  a  sonne  through  Godes  grace, 

the  [bedill]  shalbe  of  blysse. 

The  sixte  moneth  is  gone  nowe  agayne 

seeth  men  called  her  barren; 

but  nothinge  to  Godes  might  and  mayne 

impossible  is.  (33-40;  italics  mine) 

The  Visitation  follows  immediately,  and  in  the  Chester  Cycle  the  scene  is 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  singing  of  the  Magnificat.  The  playwright  short- 
ens his  source  considerably  to  focus  attention  on  the  message  of  Mary's  song.6 
The  verses  of  the  Magnificat  recount  the  blessings  God  extended  to  those  who 
believed  in  him  in  the  Old  Testament  period,  especially  those  extended  to 
Abraham,  whose  story  the  Chester  audience  had  seen  dramatized  earlier  in  the 
same  day."  Throughout  her  song,  Mary  reminds  the  audience  of  what  God  has 
done  for  the  faithful  in  the  Old  Testament  and  promises  his  continued  blessing 
and  mercy  from   "progenye  to  progenye"   (90) — that   is,   on  the  Chester 
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audience.  The  audience  earlier  witnessed  God's  dealings  with  "Abrahame  and 
his  syde  full  yore"  (106);  it  is  now  their  turn  to  respond  to  God  in  faith  as 
Abraham  did  in  Play  IV. 

Elizabeth's  suggestion  that  Mary  return  to  Joseph  "lesse  hee  to  misse 
thee  make  mone"  (115)  provides  a  convenient  dramatic  link  in  the  Chester 
Nativity  between  the  scene  of  the  Visitation  and  that  of  Joseph's  dilemma.8 
The  original  source  for  this  latter  scene  is  the  comment  in  Matthew  1 : 1 8-9  that 
Joseph,  upon  learning  that  Mary  was  pregnant,  thought  to  put  her  away.  The 
details  concerning  Joseph's  dilemma  in  the  Stanzaic  Life  are  cursory  (297- 
308);  however,  each  of  the  four  mystery  cycles  treats  Joseph's  bewilderment  as 
a  major  part  of  its  Nativity  sequence.9  The  Chester  dramatization  is  essentially 
a  dramatic  monologue  containing  a  heavy  dose  of  self-deprecation: 

for  I  am  both  ould  and  could; 

these  xxxlie  winters,  though  I  would, 

I  might  not  playe  noe  playe.  (134-36) 

Quite  understandably,  Joseph  is  shocked  when  he  discovers  that  Mary  is  preg- 
nant, but  his  shock  quickly  gives  way  in  the  Chester  Cycle  to  an  ironic  lament 
about  the  dangers  of  marrying  a  younger  woman: 

God,  lett  never  [an]  ould  man 
take  to  wife  a  yonge  woman 
ney  seet  his  harte  her  upon, 
lest  hee  beguyled  bee.  (145-48)10 

Joseph  is  appropriately  chided  by  Angelus  in  a  dream  for  his  "feeble  thought" 
(161)  and  awakens  to  assert  his  belief  in  the  word  of  God,  mindful  of  the 
prophets  who  appeared  before  the  Chester  audience  in  the  previous  pageant." 

Joseph's  expression  of  belief  is  interrupted  by  the  announcement  of  the 
arrival  of  Octavian  and  Sibyl.  The  sentiments  of  the  Nuntius  are  notably 
Christian  and  echo  other  exhortations  to  the  audience  found  in  the  play:  "That 
lord  that  dyed  on  Godd  Frydaye,/  hee  have  you  all  both  night  anddaye"  (181- 
82).  Octavian  also  appears  in  the  Towneley  Cycle  (IX),  although  his  charac- 
terization there,  poorly  patterned  on  that  of  Pharaoh  and  King  Herod,  is  of 
another  sort  than  that  in  Chester.  The  Chester  playwright  follows  a  rival 
medieval  tradition  in  being  sympathetic  to  Octavian,  whose  appearance  in  the 
Nativity  serves  a  number  of  dramatic  and  thematic  purposes.12 

In  a  speech  mindful  of  Deus's  alliterative  monologue  in  Chester  Play  I, 
Octavian  establishes  himself  as  a  good  king  and  a  bringer  of  peace,  although 
the  peace  he  brings  is  earthly  and  as  such  transitory.  The  dramatist  is  here 
playing  on  the  characterization  of  Christ  as  Prince  of  Peace  found  in  Isaiah  9:6 
and  used  in  the  liturgy  for  Christmas  Day.  Octavian's  appearance  as  a  man  of 
peace  anticipates  the  appearance  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  later  in  the  play. 
Similarly,  in  the  next  play,  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  Primus  Pastor  es- 
tablishes himself  as  a  good  shepherd  in  anticipation  of  Christ  the  Good 
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Shepherd.13  Octavian  is  appropriately  solemn,  speaking  alternately  in  English 
and  French,  probably  indicative  of  contemporary  "officialese,"  as  he  deter- 
mines to  take  a  census  and  to  tax  the  world — "eych  man  one  penye  shall  paye" 
(249) — beginning  with  Judea.  In  rejecting  the  offer  of  the  senators  to  declare 
him  divine,  Octavian  further  distinguishes  between  Christ  and  himself — 

And  godhead  askes  in  all  thinge 
tyme  that  hath  noe  begininge 
ne  never  shall  have  endinge; 
and  none  of  this  have  I  (329-32) 

and  anticipates  Sibyl's  prophecy  concerning  the  Christ  Child: 

Yea,  syr,  I  tell  you  withowt  leasinge 
a  bab  borne  shalbe,  blys  to  bringe, 
the  which  that  never  hase  begininge 
ne  never  shall  ended  bee.  (349-52) 

The  brief  comic  exchange  between  Preco  and  Octavian  (274-88)  in  this  scene 
contains  allusions  doubtless  familiar  to  the  Chester  audience  and  serves  further 
to  "anglicize"  the  setting  against  which  Christ's  birth  will  be  staged  and  to  in- 
volve the  audience  in  the  events  of  the  play  as  they  are  staged  in  front  of  them. H 
In  the  next  scene  the  discussion  between  Preco  and  Joseph  about  the  tax 
continues  the  earlier  characterization  of  Joseph  as  a  man  somewhat  befuddled 
by  the  events  going  on  around  him.  Joseph's  grumblings  are,  nonetheless, 
easily  understood  in  light  of  his  all-too-real  poverty  and  do  allow  him  an  op- 
portunity to  express  his  concern  for  Mary's  condition  and  comfort.  This  brief 
scene  breaks  off  as  the  journey  to  Bethlehem  begins.  The  journey  itself  is  of 
secondary  importance  to  the  incident  it  frames,  involving  the  two  groups  of 
bystanders  who  meet  Mary  and  Joseph  outside  the  city.  The  explanation  of  the 
scene  is  immediate: 

ANGELUS 

Marye,  Godes  mother  dere, 

the  tokeninge  I  shall  thee  lere. 

The  common  people,  as  thow  seest  here, 

are  glad — as  they  well  maye — 

that  they  shall  see  of  Abrahams  seede 

Christe  to  come  to  helpe  them  in  there  neede. 

Therfore  the  joyen  withowten  dreede 

for  to  abyde  this  daye. 

The  morneinge  men — take  this  in  mynde — 
are  Jewes  that  shalbe  put  behinde, 
for  they  passed  owt  of  kinde 
through  Christe  at  his  comminge. 
For  they  shall  have  noe  grace  to  knowe 
that  God  for  man  shall  light  soe  lowe; 
for  shame  on  them  that  soone  shall  showe. 
Therfore  they  bine  mourninge.  (437-52) 
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Mary,  Joseph,  and  the  Chester  audience  are  warned  that  the  Jews  have 
already  rejected  Christ  and  that  they  will  pay  for  their  lack  of  faith.  The  inclu- 
sion of  this  scene  drawn  from  the  apocryphal  gospels  here  in  the  Chester  Cycle 
anticipates  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  later  in  the  Passion  sequence  of  the 
cycle — where  they,  not  the  Romans,  become  Christ's  torturers — and  in  Play 
XXIII,  where  the  Jews  become  the  people  of  Antichrist. 

After  lodging  Mary  in  a  stable,  Joseph  sets  out  in  search  of  two  midwives, 
clearly  in  deference  to  local  custom  rather  than  because  of  any  need  on  Mary's 
part  for  such  aide  (469-76).  Dramatically,  the  scene  in  the  play  involving  the 
midwives  also  affords  an  additional  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tance of  belief  in  the  Incarnation.  Mary  and  Joseph  acknowledge  Christ  as 
Savior.  Tebell,  the  first  midwife,  proclaims  the  miracle  of  the  virgin  birth,  but 
Salome,  the  second  midwife,  doubts  this  miracle,  and,  when  she  attempts  to 
determine  if  Mary  is  still  a  virgin,  her  hand  withers.  Only  faith  can  restore  her 
hand: 

Ah,  sweete  child,  I  aske  mercye 
for  thy  mothers  love,  Marye. 
Though  I  have  wrought  wretchedlye, 
sweete  childe,  forgive  yt  mee. 
Ah,  blessed  bee  God!  All  whole  am  I! 
Nowe  leeve  I  well  and  sickerlye 
that  God  is  commen,  man  to  forbye. 
And  thou,  lord,  thou  are  hee.  (566-73) 

In  each  proclamation  of  faith,  the  previous  events  of  salvation  history  are 
recalled.  Joseph  is  finally  shown  the  truth  of  the  angel's  earlier  message;  Mary 
recalls  God's  promise  in  Chester  Play  11:297-312  to  crush  the  devil;  and  the 
two  midwives  attest  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  virgin  birth  in  Isaiah 
7:14,  previously  recited  to  the  audience  in  Chester  Play  V. 

The  Expositor  then  steps  forward  to  "rehearse  or  I  goe  awaye/that  befell 
that  ilke  day/  that  Jesus  Christ  was  borne"  (569-71).  Most  of  his  monologue 
concerns  the  so-called  Salvatio  Romae,  a  marvellous  structure  that  guaranteed 
the  peace  and  supremacy  of  Rome  "by  arte  of  neagromancye"  (613)  until  a 
"mayden  wemmostlye/  had  conceyved  a  chylde"  (627).  At  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  Expositor  explains,  the  Temple  of  Peace  "fell  downe"  (631); — true  peace 
is  made  possible  only  by  Christ.  The  Expositor  concludes  his  monologue  by 
mentioning  the  appearance  of  three  suns  in  the  sky — a  sign,  according  to  the 
Stanzaic  Life,  of  the  Trinity1 5 — and  the  adoration  of  the  Christ  Child  by  the  ox 
and  ass. 

Sibyl  reappears  next  to  announce  the  birth  of  Christ  to  Octavian — "I  tell 
you  sicker  that  borne  ys  hee/  that  passeth  thee  of  postee"  (645-46) — in  fulfill- 
ment of  her  prophecy  earlier  in  the  play  (349-52).  The  announcement  is 
followed  by  a  vision  in  the  sky  that  confirms  the  virgin  birth  and  anticipates  the 
Passion,  wherein  the  work  of  salvation  is  brought  to  a  close: 
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A,  Sibbell,  this  is  a  wondrouse  sight, 
for  yonder  I  see  a  mayden  bright, 
a  yonge  chylde  in  her  armes  clight, 
a  bright  crosse  in  his  head.  (651-54) 

As  Octavian,  Sibyl,  and  Primus  Senator  all  exit  proclaiming  their  belief  in 
Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior,  the  Expositor  steps  forward  to  recount  the  building 
of  the  Ara  Caeli  in  Mary's  honor16  and  to  deliver  his  final  injunction  to  the 
audience  about  the  necessity  of  faith. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  medieval  thought  that  all  that  was  written  was 
written  to  instruct.17  The  Chester  Nativity  is  purposefully  didactic.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  are  repeatedly  enjoined  to  behold  and  to  believe  in  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  the  cornerstone  of  their  faith.  The  thirteen  scenes 
in  the  play  are  clearly  defined  and  briefly  set  forth  to  create  a  pattern  of  belief 
in  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  The  Jews  reject  Christ,  but  Mary,  Joseph, 
the  midwives,  and  Octavian  and  his  court  all  accept  Christ  as  savior.  At  the 
play's  conclusion,  the  members  of  the  Chester  audience  are  called  upon  to 
make  a  similar  profession  of  faith,  mindful  of  the  warning  contained 
throughout  the  play  that  "unbeleeffe  is  a  fowle  sinne."18 
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INTERNATIONAL  BRAIN  DRAIN 
AND  THE  LAW:  A  PERSPECTIVE 

K.V.  Nagarajan 

Susquehanna  University 

Ever  since  the  Royal  Society  submitted  its  report  on  the  emigration  of  British 
scientists,  the  brain-drain  issue  has  been  widely  debated.1  Several  inter- 
national conferences  have  been  organized  on  this  issue.2  Many  international 
organizations  have  issued  reports  and  championed  attempts  to  remedy  the 
situation  that  is  generally  considered  as  injurious  to  national  development.3 
Academic  economists  and  development  specialists  have  also  joined  the  debate, 
some  advocating  a  nationalist  stance  and  most  others  espousing  a  liberal  inter- 
nationalist position.4  There  is  even  a  proposal  for  a  tax  policy  that  would  com- 
pensate less  developed  countries  for  the  losses  resulting  from  the  brain-drain 
and  would  also  act  as  a  partial  deterrent,  namely,  an  income  tax  levied  on  the 
"drained"  professional.5 

In  all  of  these  debates  and  meetings  and  proposals,  hardly  any  attention 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  legal  foundations  of  policies  that  are  advocated 
to  stem  the  tide.  In  the  light  of  current  widespread  concern  about  human 
rights,  the  legal  aspects  of  anti-brain-drain  policies  deserve  some  scrutiny.  In 
fact,  a  case  can  be  made  that  the  legal  aspect  is  the  most  important  one.  In  this 
paper,  we  examine  various  public  documents  with  a  view  to  analyzing  their 
implications  for  policies  which  purport  to  deal  with  the  brain-drain  problem. 

EMIGRATION   AND  INTERNATIONAL  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS 

The  movement  of  persons  across  national  boundaries  represents  a 
somewhat  thorny  issue  in  international  law.  Both  emigration  and  immigration 
touch  upon  the  self-interest  of  states  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  it  stated 
that  these  are  matters  pre-eminently  within  the  reserved  domain  of  domestic 
jurisdiction.  Such  a  statement  assumes  that  the  state  has  sovereign  power  to 
determine  whether  it  will  permit  its  nationals  to  travel  abroad  and  whether 
(and  on  what  conditions)  it  will  permit  the  entry  and  establishment  of  aliens. 
While  such  a  point  of  view  is  widely  prevalent  in  legal  circles,  there  also  seems 
to  be  a  countervailing  attitude  that  commonly  regards  the  right  to  emigrate  as 
one  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  man.  Ingles,  for  example,  points  out  that  the 
concept  of  "right  to  leave"  is  implicit  in  the  great  migrations  that  populated 
the  Americas  and  other  parts  of  the  world  right  up  to  modern  times.6  Article 
13(2)  of  the  United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  (1948) 
states: 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  country,  including  his  own,  and  to 

return  to  his  country. 
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Similar  provisions  can  be  found  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of 
the  Citizen  (1789)  and  in  such  post-war  documents  as  International  Conven- 
tion on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  Article  12(2);  International  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination,  Article  5(d);  European 
Convention  on  Human  Rights,  Fourth  Protocol,  Article  2(2);  and  the 
American  Convention  on  Human  Rights,  Article  22(6).  In  1966,  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  adopted  the  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights  and  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights.  These  Cove- 
nants are  of  considerable  importance  to  international  migrants. 

In  Africa,  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  solemnly 
declares  its  adherence  to  the  U.N.  Declaration  as  "a  solid  foundation  for 
peaceful  and  positive  co-operation  among  States."  The  Union  Africaine  et 
Malgache  in  Article  2  of  its  Charter  explicitly  guarantees  freedom  of  move- 
ment for  all  citizens  of  UAM  countries  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  mem- 
ber states.7 

The  Constitution  of  UNESCO  in  Article  l(c)(ii)  states  that  one  of  the 
purposes  and  functions  of  the  organization  is 

to  maintain,  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  ...  by  encouraging  co- 
operation among  the  nations  in  all  branches  of  intellectual  activities,  in- 
cluding the  international  exchange  of  persons  active  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, science  and  culture.8  [Emphasis  provided.] 

In  1975  a  very  important  document,  deeply  rooted  in  the  network  of  in- 
ternational legal  provisions  on  human  rights,  was  signed  in  Helsinki.9  The 
document  in  question  is  the  Declaration  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Final  Act."  The  Final  Act 
contains,  in  specific  terms,  a  confirmation  of  the  territorial  status  quo  in 
Europe  (Basket  I),  provisions  for  economic  co-operation  (Basket  II)  and  provi- 
sions dealing  with  matters  of  humanitarian  and  cultural  concerns  (Basket  III). 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  emigration,  the  following  elements  are  found  in 
the  Final  Act:  (a)  pledges  to  facilitate  freer  movement,  in  general;  (b)  specific 
provisions  on  reunification  of  families;  (c)  reaffirmation  of  other  international 
instruments,  such  as  the  1948  Universal  Declaration  and  the  1965  Inter- 
national Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion, both  of  which,  it  may  be  recalled,  proclaim  the  general  freedom  to  leave 
one's  country. 

A  most  serious  question  that  naturally  arises  is  that  of  enforceability. 
How  valuable  are  these  provisions  in  practical  terms?  We  have  to  concede  that 
the  Universal  Declaration  and  similar  documents  are  devoid  of  any  binding 
legal  force,  as  such.10  These  provisions,  at  best,  may  merely  set  up  desirable 
standards.  Nonetheless,  they  are  widely  accepted  among  legal  scholars  as  es- 
tablishing a  framework  on  which  a  structure  of  legal  norms  may  be  con- 
structed." Also,  we  note  that  as  of  August  1977,  44  states  have  ratified  the 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights;  46  states  have  acceded  to  the  Covenant 
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of  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights;  and  as  many  as  93  states  have 
ratified  the  provisions  of  the  International  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of 
Racial  Discrimination. 

FREEDOM  OF  MOVEMENT   AND  THE   EUROPEAN   ECONOMIC   COMMUNITY 

A  major  development  in  recent  times  is  the  emergence  of  the  European 
Community  upon  the  signing  of  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Rome.12  One  of  the 
basic  principles  of  the  E.E.C.  is  that  of  freedom  of  movement.  This  standard  is 
not  just  a  by-product  of  over-all  economic  co-operation,  but  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  economic  integration  in  its  own  right.  As  Sr.  Lionello  Sandri,  in  the 
capacity  of  Vice-President  of  the  European  Commission,  put  it,  "It  represents 
an  incipient  form  of  European  Citizenship."13  This  principle  consists  of  three 
elements:  freedom  of  movement,  freedom  of  establishment,  and  freedom  of 
supply  of  services.14  In  order  to  conform  with  the  Treaty,  the  member  states 
may  be  obligated  to  admit  aliens  to  their  territories,  a  clear  exception  to  the 
general  rule  that  no  state  need  admit  foreigners  to  its  soil.15 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  international  community  favors  freedom  of 
movement.  However,  what  is  the  legal  attitude  of  individual  countries?  We 
take  up  this  question  in  the  following  section. 

EMIGRATION  AND  NATIONAL  CONSTITUTIONS 

An  examination  of  various  national  constitutions  shows  that  the  legal 
position  of  states  on  this  issue  is  not  clear  cut.16  Most  countries  do  grant  the 
right  of  freedom  of  movement  within  the  national  territory.  In  this  regard,  the 
constitution  of  India  is  typical.  Article  19  (1)  (d)  (e)  states:  "All  citizens  shall 
have  the  right  to  move  freely  throughout  the  territory  of  India  [and]  to  reside 
and  settle  in  any  part  of  the  territory  of  India."  However,  some  countries  are 
quite  vague  even  on  this  score.17 

Certainly,  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  international  travel,  provisions 
are  not  uniform.  A  majority  of  countries  examined  do  not  explicitly  declare 
their  adherence  to  the  Declaration  of  1789  or  to  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
1948.18  While  most  countries  affirm  the  right  to  return,  only  a  handful 
specifically  grant  the  freedom  to  leave.19 

In  summary,  then,  the  "right  to  leave"  does  not  seem  to  be  very  popular 
among  the  national  constitutions  examined.  This  "freedom  to  leave"  does  ap- 
pear to  be  a  privilege  rather  than  a  right.20 

ALIEN  ADMISSION  ISSUE 

The  brain-drain  issue  leads  us  to  ask  another  important  question:  What, 
in  general,  are  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  country  when  it  comes  to  ad- 
mitting aliens?  Emigration,  it  can  be  surmised,  is  influenced  by  the  willingness 
of  nations  to  receive  migrants.21  The  consensus  among  legal  experts  seems  to 
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be  that,  as  a  general  principle  of  international  law,  no  state  is  obliged  to  admit 
anyone  other  than  its  own  nationals.22 

A  related  question  is  whether  the  sending  countries  could  recall  the 
drainees.  An  exercise  of  such  a  right  would  entail  corresponding  deportation 
proceedings,  an  unlikely  prospect  in  the  absence  of  bilateral  treaties.  At  pres- 
ent, no  treaty  to  such  effect  seems  to  exist. 

SUMMARY   AND  CONCLUSION 

It  is  clear  that  freedom  of  movement  is  encouraged  and  guaranteed  by 
many  international  organizations  and  conventions.  The  right  to  remain 
abroad,  the  right  to  be  treated  fairly  in  the  host  country,  and  the  right  to  return 
all  seem  to  be  widely  applicable.  Yet  the  right  to  admit  and  expel  an  alien,  in 
general,  is  considered  as  an  internal  affair,  while  the  right  to  recall  an  emigre 
does  not  seem  to  hold  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty.  On  balance,  the  law  seems  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  drainee.  None  of  the  existing  statutes  can  be  invoked  to 
support  policies  designed  to  prevent  brain-drain.  Through  their  charters  and 
declarations,  many  international  organizations  provide  strong  support  for 
brain-drain,  a  support  that  is  further  enhanced  by  the  adherence  of  several  na- 
tions to  the  Universal  Declaration.  Anti-brain-drain  policies,  thus,  do  not  have 
a  basis  in  international  law  and,  much  worse,  they  seem  to  violate  human 
rights. 
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GOD  AND  WOMAN  IN  EURIPIDES* 

Charles  Moorman 

University  of  Southern  Mississippi 


One  of  the  many  ill-tempered  reviewers  of  my  books  (which  may,  I  ad- 
mit, have  been  the  source  of  their  ill  temper)  remarks  that  "Moorman's  com- 
mon sense  can  make  a  shambles  of  great  literature."  I  feel  that  I  should  warn 
you  that  tonight  I  am  going  to  extend  my  destructive  impulses  to  anthropology, 
psychology,  and  history  as  well  as  to  literature  and  that  I  am  also  going  to  take 
Browning's  advice  to  let  my  reach  exceed  my  grasp  and  so  probably  come  up 
with  a  fistful  of  common  sense  air.  I  should  warn  you  also  that  given  the  time 
allotted  and  my  own  personality,  this  will  be  a  very  general  and  conjectural 
paper  and  that  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  before  I  get  to  Euripides. 

I  begin  with  two  statements  of  contemporary  scientists,  one — Loren 
Eiseley — a  professional  anthropologist,  the  other — C.G.Jung — a  professional 
physician.  Both  of  them  are,  despite  or  perhaps  because  of,  their  professional 
qualifications,  philosophers.  First,  Dr.  Eiseley: 

If  we  examine  the  living  universe  around  us  which  was  before  man  and 
may  be  after  him,  we  find  two  ways  in  which  that  universe,  with  its  in- 
habitants, differs  from  the  world  of  man:  first,  it  is  essentially  a  stable 
universe;  second,  its  inhabitants  are  intensely  concentrated  upon  their  en- 
vironment. They  respond  to  it  totally,  and  without  it  or  rather  when  they 
relax  from  it,  they  merely  sleep.  They  reflect  their  environment,  but  they 
do  not  alter  it.  In  Browning's  words,  "It  has  them,  not  they  it." 

Life,  as  manifested  through  its  instincts,  demands  a  security  guaran- 
tee from  nature  that  is  largely  forthcoming.  All  the  release  mechanisms, 
the  instinctive  shorthand  methods  by  which  nature  provides  for 
organisms  too  simple  to  comprehend  their  environment,  are  based  upon 
this  guarantee.  The  inorganic  world  could,  and  does,  exist  in  a  kind  of 
chaos,  but  before  life  can  peep  forth,  even  as  a  flower,  or  a  stick  insect,  or  a 
beetle,  it  has  to  have  some  kind  of  unofficial  assurance  of  nature's 
stability,  just  as  we  have  read  that  stability  of  forces  in  the  ripples  im- 
pressed in  stone,  or  the  rain  marks  on  a  long-vanished  beach,  or  the  un- 
changing laws  of  light  in  the  eye  of  a  four-hundred-million-year-old 
trilobite. 

It  is  with  the  coming  of  man  that  a  vast  hole  seems  to  open  in  nature. 
Yet  the  coming  of  man  was  quiet  enough.  Even  after  he  arrived,  even  after 
his  strange  retarded  youth  had  given  him  the  brain  which  opened  up  to 
him  the  dimensions  of  time  and  space,  he  walked  softly.  If,  as  was  true,  he 
had  sloughed  instinct  away  for  a  new  interior  world  of  consciousness,  he 


*The  second  annual  Charles  A.  Rahter  Memorial  Humanities  Lecture  delivered  at  Susquehanna 
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did  something  which  at  the  same  time  revealed  his  continued  need  for  the 
stability  which  had  preserved  his  ancestors.  Scarcely  had  he  stepped 
across  the  border  of  the  old  instinctive  world  when  he  began  to  create  the 
world  of  custom.  He  was  using  reason,  his  new  attribute,  to  remake,  in 
another  fashion,  a  substitute  for  the  lost  instinctive  world  of  nature.  He 
was,  in  fact,  creating  another  nature,  a  new  source  of  stability  for  his  con- 
flicting erratic  reason.  Custom  became  fixed:  order,  the  new  order  im- 
posed by  cultural  discipline,  became  the  "nature"  of  human  society. 
Custom  directed  the  vagaries  of  the  will.  Among  the  fixed  institutional 
bonds  of  society  man  found  once  more  the  security  of  the  animal.1 

This  is  a  familiar  notion  in  Eiseley,  who  more  sensitively  and  deeply  than  any 
writer  I  have  read  has  probed  the  effects  of  science — its  claims,  its  methods,  its 
achievements,  and,  most  meaningfully,  its  failures — and  whose  own  nature 
(though  this  is  to  digress)  was  the  most  deeply  tragic  of  any  man  I  have  ever 
known: 

I  am  an  evolutionist  [he  says] .  I  believe  my  great  backyard  Sphexes 
have  evolved  like  other  creatures.  But  watching  them  in  the  October  light 
as  one  circles  my  head  in  curiosity,  I  can  only  repeat  my  dictum  softly:  in 
the  world  there  is  nothing  to  explain  the  world.  Nothing  to  explain  the 
necessity  of  life,  nothing  to  explain  the  hunger  of  the  elements  to  become 
life,  nothing  to  explain  why  the  stolid  realm  of  rock  and  soil  and  mineral 
should  diversify  itself  into  beauty,  terror,  and  uncertainty.  To  bring 
organic  novelty  into  existence,  to  create  pain,  injustice,  joy,  demands 
more  than  we  can  discern  in  the  nature  that  we  analyze  so  completely. 
Worship,  then,  [is]  like  the  Maya,  the  unknown  zero,  the  procession  of 
the  time-bearing  gods.  The  equation  that  can  explain  why  a  mere  Sphex 
wasp  contains  in  his  minute  head  the  ganglionic  centers  of  his  prey  has 
still  to  be  written.  In  the  world  there  is  nothing  below  a  certain  depth  that 
is  truly  explanatory.  It  is  as  if  matter  dreamed  and  muttered  in  its  sleep. 
But  why,  and  for  what  reason  it  dreams,  there  is  no  evidence.2 

The  idea  that  man  has  replaced  the  lost  instincts  of  the  animal  world  with  the 
fruits  of  reason — civilization,  custom,  culture — is  viewed  by  Eiseley  on  the  one 
hand  as  an  irredeemable  loss  and  on  the  other  as  a  condition  of  progress.  It 
everywhere  points,  moreover,  to  the  failure  of  science  to  find  answers  to  those 
questions  to  which  man  has  always  and  to  no  avail  sought  answers: 

Man's  quest  for  certainty  is  [Eiseley  says],  in  the  last  analysis,  a 
quest  for  meaning.  But  the  meaning  lies  buried  within  himself  rather 
than  in  the  void  he  has  vainly  searched  for  portents  since  antiquity. 
Perhaps  the  first  act  in  its  unfolding  was  taken  by  a  raw  beast  with  a  fear- 
some head  who  dreamed  some  difficult  and  unimaginable  thing  denied  his 
fellows.  Perhaps  the  flashes  of  beauty  and  insight  which  trouble  us  so 
deeply  are  no  less  prophetic  of  what  the  race  might  achieve.  All  that  pre- 
vents us  is  doubt — the  power  to  make  everything  natural  without  the  ac- 
companying gift  to  see,  beyond  the  natural,  to  that  inexpressible  realm  in 
which  the  words  "natural"  and  "supernatural"  cease  to  have  meaning.3 

Jung,  writing  independently,  in  a  sense  develops  this  suggestion  of 
Eiseley's  that  "the  meaning  lies  buried  within"  man  himself;  certainly  he 
would  agree  with  Eiseley  that  in  the  end  science,  and  the  kind  of  faith  in 
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rationality  that  made  of  science  an  idol,  cannot  answer  our  deepest  questions. 
However,  instead  of  posing  as  does  Eiseley  a  historical  duality  between  a  lost 
instinct  and  a  consciously  developed  and  preserved  body  of  knowledge,  Jung 
sees  as  a  remnant  of  instinct  in  the  individual  that  which  he  everywhere  calls 
the  "archetype,"  defined  by  him  as 

an  inherited  mode  of  psychic  functioning,  corresponding  to  that  in- 
born way  according  to  which  the  chick  emerges  from  the  egg;  the  bird 
builds  its  nest;  a  certain  kind  of  wasp  stings  the  motor  ganglion  of  the 
caterpillar;  and  eels  find  their  way  to  the  Bermudas.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  "pattern  of  behavior."  This  aspect  of  the  archetype  is  the  biological 
one — it  is  the  concern  of  scientific  psychology.  But  the  picture  changes  at 
once  when  looked  at  from  the  inside,  that  is  from  within  the  realm  of  the 
subjective  psyche.  Here  the  archetype  presents  itself  as  numinous,  that  is, 
it  appears  as  an  experience  of  fundamental  importance.  Whenever  it 
clothes  itself  with  adequate  symbols,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  it  takes 
hold  of  the  individual  in  a  startling  way,  creating  a  condition  of  "being 
deeply  moved"  the  consequences  of  which  may  be  immeasurable.4 

In  terms  less  universal  and  more  simplistic  than  Jung's,  the  presence  of 
the  archetypal  accounts  for  a  mode  of  functioning  familiar  to  us  all;  if  one 
thinks  about  his  hands,  he  cannot  play  a  scale;  if  he  thinks,  alas,  about  his  golf 
swing,  he  tops  the  ball.  He  loses  what  Huxley  somewhere  calls  his  "muscular 
morality."  The  currently  modish  way  of  talking  about  this  dichotomy  is  in 
terms  of  right  and  left  lobe  thinking,  but  it  is  a  distinction  as  old  as  thought  it- 
self. 

What  Jung  and  Eiseley  have  done  is  to  raise  such  commonplaces  as  these 
into  a  philosophy  by  suggesting  (1)  that  the  split  between  these  two  kinds  of 
mental  activity,  of  knowledge,  the  instinctual  and  the  learned,  is  the  result  of 
evolution  and  man's  thinking  about  evolution  and  (2)  that  both  are  necessary 
to  a  healthy  and  harmonious  and,  indeed,  realistic  view  of  things.  Thus, 
relating  the  two  ideas,  Jung  says: 

The  psyche  consists  not  only  of  the  contents  of  consciousness,  which 
can  be  said  to  derive  from  sensory  impressions,  but  also  of  ideas  which 
seem  to  rest  upon  peculiarly  altered  sense  perceptions — sense  perceptions 
which  are  modified  by  a  priori  and  unconscious  pre-existing  formative 
elements,  i.e.  by  the  archetypes.  This  insight  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  one  part  of  the  psyche  may  be  explained  through  recent  causes,  but 
that  another  part  reaches  back  to  the  deepest  layers  of  racial  history. 

If  anything  is  certain  concerning  the  nature  of  the  neuroses,  it  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  either  based  upon  a  primary  disturbance  of  the  instincts 
or  at  least  affect  the  instincts  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  history  of  the 
evolution  of  human  anatomy  and  of  human  instincts  reaches  back  into 
geologic  epochs.  Our  historical  knowledge  throws  light  upon  but  a  few 
paces  of  this  road,  whose  length  may  be  counted  in  terms  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles.  However,  even  that  little  bit  is  of  help  when,  as  psy- 
chotherapists, we  have  to  correct  a  state  of  disturbance  of  the  instincts. 

It  has  been  established  for  some  time  by  experience  that  a  certain 
one-sidedness  of  the  conscious,  in  other  words  a  disturbance  of  balance, 
brings  about  a  compensation  from  the  side  of  the  unconscious.5 
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I  have  selected  my  quotations  from  Jung  with  great  care,  for  though  Jung, 
like  most  seminal  thinkers,  repeats  the  same  central  doctrines  whatever  the 
context  of  the  discussion,  I  have  taken  these  particular  quotations  from  his 
preface  to  a  volume  by  M.  Esther  Harding  called  Woman's  Mysteries:  An- 
cient and  Modern,  which  is,  to  use  Ms.  Harding's  subtitle,  a  "psychological 
interpretation  of  the  feminine  principle  as  portrayed  in  myth,  story,  and 
dreams."  For  in  whatever  terms  one  sees  these  opposites — whether  as  instinct 
and  science  as  in  Eiseley,  or  as  conscious  and  unconscious  as  in  Jung,  or  as 
mythic  and  religious,  irrational  and  rational,  familial  and  social,  impractical 
and  sensible,  and  a  host  of  others,  they  inevitably  become  applied — whether 
rightly  or  wrongly — to  women  and  men.  "Why  can't  a  woman,"  laments 
Professor  Higgins  in  My  Fair  Lady,  "be  more  like  a  man,"  having  already 
lamented  that: 

Women  are  irrational;  that's  all  there  is  to  that. 

Their  heads  are  full  of  cotton,  hay,  and  rags. 

They're  nothing  but  exasperating,  irritating,  vacillating,  captivating, 
calculating,  agitating,  maddening  and  infuriating  hags. 

Although  I  believe  very  deeply  that  the  dichotomy  outlined  by  Eiseley  in 
historical  and  Jung  in  psychological  terms  is  a  very  real  one,  I  certainly  do  not 
intend  tonight  to  go  the  least  bit  further  into  the  origin  of  these  real  or  sup- 
posed differences  between  the  sexes.  I  am  not  in  this  paper  concerned  with 
whether  these  are  genuinely  biologico-genetic  differences  as  real  as  those  in  the 
sexual  organs  or  whether  they  are  simply  the  results  of  thousands  of  years  of 
psychological  conditioning,  the  results  of  the  fact  that,  burdened  by  the  bearing 
and  the  care  of  the  children,  women  were  restricted  to  the  role  of  managing  the 
home  and  so  had  forced  upon  them  the  values  and  responses  appropriate  only 
to  that  role.  Nor  am  I  concerned  with  the  relative  merits  and  morality  of  the 
roles  traditionally  assigned  to  the  sexes  in  Western  culture  with,  as  you  will 
see,  two  exceptions:  their  shifting  positions  in  a  time  of  a  particular  kind  of 
political  uncertainty  and  the  effects  of  that  shift  upon  the  literature  which 
reflects  that  kind  of  age. 

There  has  lately  been,  as  you  all  know,  an  inundation  of  volumes  tracing 
from  a  feminist  point  of  view  the  principal  religions  of  the  West — if  one  can  so 
consider  Judaism  and  Christianity — back  to  their  ultimate  beginnings.6  The 
basic  premise  for  as  well  as  the  resulting  conclusion  of  such  studies  can  be  sim- 
ply stated,  albeit  the  evidence  for  it  is  complex  almost  beyond  comprehension: 
that  an  overwhelming  amount  of  anthropological  evidence  can  be  brought 
forward  in  demonstration  of  the  theory  that  the  first  deities,  those  worshipped 
even  in  paleolithic  times  some  35,000  years  ago,  were  female  and  that  these 
goddesses  did  not  occupy  the  specialized  fertility  functions  later  assigned  them, 
but  were  indeed  the  principal  creator  gods,  the  Great  Goddesses,  not  only 
moon  goddesses,  but  sun  goddesses  as  well,  goddesses  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of 
the  earth.  Their  worship  was,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  well-nigh  universal.  The 
Great  Goddess  is  Isis  in  Egypt,  Danu  in  India,  Ishtar  in  Babylon,  Nana  in 
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Sumer,  and  Ashtoreth  in  the  Bible  lands.  She  appears  not  only  as  the  squat, 
large-breasted,  almost  distorted  "Venus  of  Millendorf"  and  her  pregnant  kin, 
but  as  the  wasp-waisted,  bare-breasted,  snake-bearing  beauties  of  Crete.  She 
exists,  moreover,  right  down  into  historical  times,  though  she  comes  in  time, 
once  the  secret  of  paternity  is  revealed,  to  share  her  pride  of  place  with  a  male. 

But  in  the  early  days  before  the  secret  of  paternity  became  apparent,  she 
ruled  as  the  lone  creative  force — not  as  the  first  modern  anthropologists, 
dominated  by  centuries  of  Judaeo-Christian  male  orientation,  had  thought,  as 
a  fertility  symbol,  the  center  of  a  "nature  cult,"  her  physical  representations 
"idols,"  and  her  priestesses  "prostitutes,"  but  as  a  queen  adored  by  both  sexes. 
Her  priestesses,  although  from  time  to  time  having  sexual  relations  with 
worshippers  as  a  part  of  their  worship,  regularly  exercised  controlling  roles  in 
business  and  government  and  regularly  inherited,  held,  and  passed  on 
property  to  their  heirs.  And  in  these  societies,  judging  from  Herodotus's 
reports  of  fifth  century  B.C.  Egypt  (where  apparently  female  deities  longest 
exerted  their  influence),  women  regularly  occupied  themselves  in  business, 
while  the  husbands  stayed  home  weaving. 

Such  was  not  the  case  throughout  Europe,  however.  From  fifth  century 
Athens,  the  most  civilized  city  in  the  world,  the  names  of  only  two  women  have 
come  down  to  us,  one,  Xantippe,  Socrates'  wife,  because  she  was  shrewish  and 
the  other,  Aspasia,  Pericles'  mistress,  because  she  was  uppity.  Pericles  himself 
declared  that  a  good  woman  was  one  of  whom  nothing — good  or  bad — might 
be  said,  and  the  documents  of  the  age  everywhere  present  a  picture  of  female 
subservience:  a  woman  might  not  go  out  in  public  alone  nor  speak  to  any  man 
publicly;  she  was  never  to  complain,  no  matter  how  just  her  cause;  her 
marriage  was  arranged  and  her  children  might  be  put  out  to  die;  she  was  the 
victim  of  a  double  standard  of  morality  under  which,  like  Penelope,  the  woman 
was  expected  to  remain  loyal  and  chaste  no  matter  what  the  provocation,  while 
the  man,  like  Odysseus,  might  be  unfaithful  with  absolute  impunity.  Indeed, 
fifth-century  Athenian  wives  were  expected  to  endure  the  presence  of  mis- 
tresses and  bastard  children  in  their  homes.  And  as  if  these  indignities  were  not 
enough,  women  in  Athens  suffered  a  reputation  for  cunning  and  malice. 

Nor  would  the  status  of  the  later  female  gods  foster  the  notion  that  their 
archetype  once  ruled  supreme  in  the  universe.  Hera  may  occasionally  seduce 
Zeus  in  order  to  get  her  way,  but  like  the  rest  she  is  terrified  of  his  wrath. 
Aphrodite  is  a  cunning  little  sexpot,  but  basically  powerless  on  Olympus. 
Athena  enjoys  a  fine  reputation  for  wisdom,  but  cannot  protect  her  own  sex  in 
her  own  city.  Indeed,  the  Greek  Pantheon  is  the  very  form  and  model  for 
earthly  values  and  behavior. 

Something  has  indeed  happened  to  render  Ashtoreth  into  Aphrodite 
besides  the  Greeks'  inability  to  pronounce  her  original  name.  That 
"something"  according  to  a  large  school  of  modern  thought  was  the  Indo- 
European  invasions,   the  coming  of  what  older  commentators  sometimes 
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ironically  call  the  "true  Greeks."  Beginning  with  the  first  wave  of  Arcadians 
about  2000  B.C.  through  the  successive  invasions  of  Achaeans,  Aeolians,  and 
Dorians  over  the  next  1000  years,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  peninsula  (and 
indeed  the  whole  heartland  of  Europe)  were  beset  upon,  conquered,  and  dis- 
placed by,  and  integrated  with,  those  northerners  from  the  Baltic  forests  whose 
language  and  whose  male  gods  we  have  inherited.  From  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  Atlantic  to  Tibet,  the  horsedrawn  chariots  carrying 
first  warriors  and  then  priests  advanced  the  new  religion  of  light  and  dark, 
good  and  evil,  and  of  the  storm  god.  Yahweh,  possibly  an  Indo-European  god 
brought  from  Egypt  by  the  Levites  (whose  advance  through  what  we  refer  to 
with  unwitting  irony  as  the  Holy  Land,  the  Old  Testament  records),  is  a 
volcanic  mountain  thunderer:  "And  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke, 
because  the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire:  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly"  (Exodus: 
19:18). 

And  everywhere  the  story  is  the  same,  the  serpents,  symbols  of  the  old 
female  power,  are  trampled  under  masculine  heels:  Yahweh  destroys 
Leviathan;  Indra,  the  serpent  Danu;  Zeus,  Typhon;  and  Apollo,  Python.  And 
with  these  new  male  gods  comes,  at  least  in  Greece,  the  supreme  sovereignty  of 
the  masculine  state  and  the  masculine  virtues.  Jane  Harrison,  writing  seventy 
years  ago,  saw  it  all  in  a  single  votive  relief  at  Sparta: 

The  centre  of  the  design  is  occupied  by  the  omphalos  on  a  low  basis.  .  .  . 
At  either  side  of  it  are  perched  new  guardians,  the  great  eagles  of  Olympi- 
an Zeus.  .  .  .  Standing  over  the  omphalos,  they  watch  the  dominion  of  the 
Father  (Zeus)  and  the  Son  (Apollo).  But  the  artist  has  uttered  his  mean- 
ing still  more  emphatically.  Towering  over  the  omphalos  is  the  great 
figure  of  Apollo  with  his  lyre.  He  holds  out  a  cup,  and  libation  to  him  is 
poured  by  his  sister  Artemis.  The  Olympian  history  is  complete.7 

I  have,  of  course,  oversimplified  it  all.  One  did  not  suddenly  awaken  to 
find  the  old  Great  Goddess  replaced  by  the  new  warrior  God,  the  irrational, 
primitive  female  by  the  ordering,  sophisticated  male.  Centuries  of  transition 
elapse  before  the  substitution  is  complete,  and  Hera,  once  mistress  in  her  own 
right,  becomes  the  wife  of  Zeus.  But  by  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Olympian  Pan- 
theon, complete  with  a  legitimatizing  ancestry,  is  in  full  control.  By  the  time  of 
Pericles,  it  has  become  a  myth,  the  stylized  embodiment  of  a  set  of  values,  a 
convenient  way  of  expressing  and  hence  of  systematizing  thought,  and  most 
important  for  us,  the  subject  matter  of  tragedy. 

There  would  be  little  profit  here  in  rehearsing  the  various  theories  of  the 
origin  of  Greek  tragedy.  Even  those  investigators  who  join  in  denouncing 
Aristotle's  view  cannot  agree  among  themselves,  and  the  search  for  the  ul- 
timate sources  of  Greek  drama  leads  into  uncharted  wildernesses  of  pre-history 
and  myth. 

Two  aspects  of  that  search,  however,  do  concern  us  here:  first,  the 
relationship  of  tragedy  to  myth  and,  second,  its  possible  early  connections  with 
the  female  deity,  the  two  questions  being  interrelated.  As  to  the  first,  the  one 
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point  on  which  all  the  theorists  agree  is  that  tragedy  emerges  directly  from 
ritual,  from  which  myth  also  derives.  Aristotle  suggested  that  tragedy  emerged 
from  the  dithyramb,  the  ancient  choral  lyrics  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Dionysus;  modern  theorists  have  advocated  as  sources  animal  dances,  the  la- 
ments of  mourners,  mimetic  dances  performed  at  the  graves  of  heroes,  rituals 
celebrating  the  death  and  rebirth  of  the  Year-Daimon,  European  winter  mum- 
meries, and  Dionysian  initiation  rites,  to  name  a  few.  Nor  need  these  theories 
be  mutually  exclusive: 

We  may  imagine  [says  John  Ferguson]  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries 
choruses  engaging  in  song  and  dance  on  different  occasions  in  different 
parts  of  Greece.  At  ancestral  festivals  they  were  probably  masked  cap-a- 
pie.  Others  were  dressed  as  animals  or  mumming  in  different  veins.  Some 
were  associated  with  the  god  Dionysus;  some  of  these  wore  animal 
costumes,  some  did  not.  There  was  a  strong  fertility  element  in  their 
ritual.  Sometimes  their  song  was  linked  with  the  epic  stories,  but  the  sing- 
song recitative  of  the  bard  was  replaced  by  full  song,  and  his  rhetorical 
gestures  by  full  mime.  Gradually  Dionysus'  spring  festival  increased  in 
popularity  so  that  he  began  to  usurp  some  of  the  other  performances.  In 
some  such  way  the  stage  was  set  for  Thespis.8 

The  common  denominator  of  these  theories  is,  of  course,  ritual,  which  is  by 
almost  unanimous  scholarly  consent  older  than  myth,  "older,"  in  George 
Thomson's  stunning  phrase  "than  the  gods,"9  which  I  take  to  mean  the  Olym- 
pians with  whom  the  Greek  myths  deal. 

Tragedy  thus  has  its  ultimate  origins  not  in  the  myths  that  form  its  subject 
matter,  but  in  the  non-rational,  instinctual  ritual  ethos  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
myth.  For  implicit  in  all  Greek  tragedy,  no  matter  how  subordinated  by 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  to  the  reasonable  views  of  the  Established  Church 
and  State,  lies  the  irrational,  the  daimonic,  and  I  would  maintain,  the 
feminine.10 

I  fall  back  here  for  corroboration,  though  not  necessarily  for  proof,  on  the 
theory  of  tragic  origin  of  George  Thomson."  Taking  as  his  starting  point 
Aristotle's  statement  that  tragedy  originated  with  the  leaders  of  the  dithyramb, 
Thomson  goes  on  to  speculate  that  the  dithyramb  itself  had  originally  belonged 
to  a  Dionysian  thiasos — a  secret  society  originally  composed  of  women  whose 
principal  rite  was  derived  from  initiation  rites  and  was  intended  to  make  the 
soil  fertile.  One  could,  I  expect,  extend  the  theory  in  a  speculative  way  to  see 
the  thiasos  as  the  last  worshippers  of  the  pre-Olympian  female  deity  and  the 
externalization  {projection  is,  I  think,  the  proper  Freudian  term)  of  their  ritual 
as  the  myth  of  the  passion  of  Dionysus  as  a  means  of  externalizing  the  essential 
irrationalism,  or  better,  anti-rationalism,  of  their  point  of  view. 

In  time,  as  the  status  of  women  declined,  the  rite  ceased  to  be  secret,  and 
began  to  disintegrate.  The  orgiastic  procession  became  a  hymn,  which 
was  developed  most  rapidly  in  the  Peloponnese;  the  sacrament  became  a 
passion-play,  developed  principally  in  Attica,  after  beginning  later, 
progressed  further.  From  the  first  arose  the  dithyramb,  from  the  second 
tragedy.12 
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And  so  at  last  we  come  to  Euripides,  the  last  of  the  great  fifth-century 
Athenian  playwrights,  whose  plays  stubbornly  resist  categorizing  in  form  and 
content.  Even  Aristotle  cannot  parse  him,  but  has  in  good  conscience  to  declare 
him  the  "most  tragic  of  the  poets"  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  form,  his  sen- 
sationalism, his  rhetoric,  and  his  use  of  the  deus  ex  machina.  Of  the  three  great 
tragic  writers,  he  is  at  once  the  most  puzzling  and  the  most  rewarding,  and  at 
least  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  mixture  of  the  baffling  and  the  appealing  lies  in 
his  treatment  of  women. 

Of  the  seventeen  plays  that  have  survived  (not  counting  the  doubtful 
Rhesus  and  the  satyr  play  Cyclops),  twelve  bear  as  title  the  name  of  a  woman 
or  group  of  women;  and  of  the  five  remaining,  four — Hippolytus,  The 
Children  of  Heracles,  The  Madness  of  Heracles,  Ion — feature  strong  women 
characters  who  overshadow  the  male  roles.  Only  one,  Orestes,  can  be  said  to 
deal  exclusively  with  the  trials  of  the  masculine  world.  Now  then,  we  must 
remember  that  Euripides  was  the  great  playwright  of  the  last  years  of  the  cen- 
tury; he  won  the  prize  five  times  and  his  popularity,  or  at  least  his  prominence, 
is  attested  to  by  the  facts  that,  according  to  Plutarch,  Athenian  prisoners  at 
Syracuse  won  their  liberty,  sailors  fleeing  pirates  were  permitted  to  enter  a 
Sicilian  port,  and  a  Phoecian  saved  Athens  from  being  burned  by  the  Spartans, 
all  because  they  could  recite  from  Euripides.  Even  the  fact  that  he  was  the  most 
parodied  and  ridiculed  of  the  dramatists  is  a  reverse  indication  of  his  pop- 
ularity. His  plays  are  thus  to  be  taken  seriously,  and,  despite  their  vigorous, 
outspoken  iconoclasm,  can  be  said,  I  think,  to  speak  to  the  condition  of  the 
Athenians  from  438,  the  date  of  Alcestis,  to  well  after  his  death  in  406.  The 
dominant  role  of  women  in  his  plays  thus  deserves  more  than  the  usual  slight- 
ing remarks  of  modern  writers,  that  he  was  the  champion  of  the  underdog  or 
that  he  is  simply  pointing  out  the  devastating  social  tragedies  brought  on  by 
bad  women. 

Euripides'  heroines  are  not,  of  course,  ordinary  women,  especially  in  the 
light  of  fifth-century  standards  of  conduct.  Listen  to  a  partial  record:  Medea 
kills  Glauce,  Creon,  and  her  own  two  children  and  gets  off  scot-free;  Alcestis 
faces,  and  with  Heracles'  help,  defies  death  to  save  a  weakling  husband; 
Phaedra  in  Hippolytus  falsely  accuses  from  the  grave  her  chaste  stepson  of 
rape;  Helen  in  The  Trojan  Women  after  ten  years  of  adultery  refuses  to  hum- 
ble herself  before  Menelaus;  Iphigenia  chooses  to  sacrifice  herself  for  the 
Greek  cause  and  later,  in  Iphigenia  in  Taurus,  exposes  herself  to  a  great  dan- 
ger in  order  to  save  the  life  of  her  brother  Orestes;  Andromache,  having  been 
put  aside  by  her  husband,  defies  the  treachery  of  his  new  wife;  the  Bacchae, 
Theban  women  maddened  by  Dionysus,  live  an  ecstatic  life  in  the  forest  and 
when  threatened  destroy  cattle,  farms,  and  even  their  own  children;  the  venge- 
ful Electra  arranges  for  her  mother's  murder  and  in  fact  wants  Clytemnestra 
to  be  her  victim  alone;  and  Hecuba  and  her  women  blind  Polymestor  and  kill 
his  two  sons.  And  this  list  touches,  you  understand,  only  the  principal  actions 
of  the  plays. 
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The  fact  that  Euripides'  plays  contain  a  striking  number  of  strong,  violent 
women  is  at  least  partly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  these  women  are  seen  in 
reaction  to  weak,  indecisive,  insensitive,  brutal  men.  Jason,  once  safely  in 
Corinth,  promptly  forgets  that  Medea  had  saved  his  life  and  that  for  him  she 
betrayed  her  father  and  her  country  and  committed  murder,  and  so  not  only 
takes  a  new  wife  but  consents  to  Medea's  exile.  Admetus  not  only  permits 
Alcestis  to  die  for  him  but  constantly  exhorts  her  not  to  renege  on  her  promise 
to  do  so.  Hippolytus,  who  will  have  nothing  of  love  and  cares  for  nothing  but 
the  hunt,  remains  blind  to  his  stepmother's  passion  and,  upon  discovering  it, 
can  respond  only  with  an  outburst  condemning  the  filthiness  of  women; 
Thesus,  his  father,  without  verifying  Phaedra's  story  has  Poseidon  kill  his  son 
without  a  second  thought.  The  Greeks  of  The  Trojan  Women  are  monsters 
brutally  annihilating  the  Trojan  royal  house.  Agamemnon  wavers  and  finally 
allows  the  army  to  decide  that  Iphigenia  must  be  sacrificed.  Neoptolemus  puts 
Andromache  aside  after  ten  years  in  order  to  marry  the  shallow  young  Spartan 
princess,  Hermione.  King  Pentheus  of  Thebes  irresponsibly  orders  the  god 
Dionysus  sheared  of  his  long  hair  and  snatches  away  his  wand,  thus  insuring 
his  own  destruction.  And  Hecuba's  wrath  is  kindled  by  Polymestor's  having 
murdered  her  sole  surviving  son,  Polydorus. 

But  to  state  the  case  simply  as  good  women  versus  bad  men  is  misleading. 
For  the  forces  at  odds  are  not  individuals,  but  systems  of  value,  points  of  view 
toward  society,  externalized  by  Euripides  in  terms  of  masculine  and  feminine: 
the  one  is  a  slave  to  appearances,  commonsensical,  coldly  reasoning,  oppor- 
tunistic, insensitive,  expedient,  efficient,  if  necessary  brutal;  the  other  is 
elemental,  passionate,  sensitive,  emotional,  caring  nothing  for  efficiency,  if 
necessary  blindly  violent  though  never  coldly  brutal. 

Three  of  Euripides'  plays,  since  there  is  not  time  to  examine  more,  will 
serve  to  demonstrate  this  opposition — Medea  (431),  one  of  his  earliest  extant 
plays;  The  Trojan  Women  (415),  a  middle  play;  and  The  Bacchae  (c.406), 
possibly  his  last. 

Medea  is  no  passive,  obedient  Athenian  lady.  Barbarian,  witch, 
granddaughter  of  the  Sun,  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  golden  Westerner, 
Jason  the  Argonaut,  and  to  gain  for  him  the  Golden  Fleece,  she  had  in  her  pas- 
sion betrayed  her  father  and  killed  her  brother.  Later,  again  in  Jason's  behalf, 
she  caused  to  be  killed  his  uncle  Pelios.  Upon  finally  arriving  in  Corinth, 
Jason,  wishing  to  rid  himself  of  his  barbarian  wife  and  thus  secure  his  own 
political  position,  set  aside  Medea  and  married  the  daughter  of  Creon,  King  of 
Corinth.  This  last  turn  of  events,  however,  the  treachery  of  Jason,  would  seem 
not  to  be  a  part  of  the  myth  as  it  had  come  down,  but  is  apparently  the  inven- 
tion of  Euripides  and,  as  such,  is  the  key  to  the  play. 

Medea's  opening  speech,  following  the  usual  apprehensive  prologue,  is 
prepared  for  by  her  lamentations  off  stage.  She  prays  for  death  and  revenge  to 
"Lady  Artemis"  and  more  significantly,  to  "Great  Themis,"  who  is  in  Homer 
an  officer  of  Zeus  summoning  the  Olympians  to  banquets  and  presiding  over 
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their  assemblies,  an  easy  and  shallow  personification  of  superficial  order  and 
justice.  Jane  Harrison,  however,  demonstrated  that  Themis  was  originally 
"above  and  beyond  all  other  gods,"13  the  "force  that  brings  and  binds  men 
together,  .  .  .  the  collective  conscience,  the  social  sanction."14  She  "is  not 
religion,  she  is  the  stuff  of  which  religious  representations  are  made."15  She  ex- 
ists "from  the  early  days  of  group  civilization"  when  man  "although  a 
religious  animal  [was]  altogether  under  the  sway  of  Themis,  of  the  collective 
conscience."16  More  than  this,  she  was  "the  Mother,  the  supreme  social  fact 
and  focus."17 

But,  says  Harrison: 

As  the  hold  of  the  group  slackens  and  the  individual  emerges,  the  field  of 
religion  is  bit  by  bit  narrowed.  Man's  latent  religious  representation  is  of 
that  all  but  impossible  conception,  the  god  as  individual.  The  god  as  in- 
dividual passes  over  .  .  .  into  the  object  d'art.  ...  It  is  when  religion  ceases 
to  be  a  matter  of  feeling  altogether,  when  it  becomes  individualized  and 
intellectualized  that  clouds  gather  on  the  horizon.  .  .  .  When  the  religious 
man,  instead  of  becoming  in  ecstasy  and  sacramental  communion  one 
with  Bacchos,  descends  to  the  chill  levels  of  intellectualism  and  asserts 
that  there  is  an  objective  reality  external  to  himself  called  Bacchos,  then 
comes  a  parting  of  the  ways.18 

What  clearer  picture  could  be  drawn  of  Medea's  plight!  Jason,  coldly  self- 
righteous,  continually  justifying  through  specious  arguments  his  inexcusable 
treachery,  has  defined  Medea  as  an  "objective  reality  external  to  himself" 
which  he  is  free  to  use  and  then  cast  away.  "Great  Themis,"  Medea  cries,  "I 
pray  that  I  may  see  him,  him  and  his  bride  and  all  their  palace  shattered,"19 
that  she  may  see,  in  short,  chaos  destroy  order,  emotion  intellect. 

Asa  devotee  of  Themis,  of  primal  Law  and  Justice  before  they  became  the 
officers  of  Zeus,  when  they  were  simply  the  "social  imperative,"  she  possesses 
not  only  the  primitive  feminine  values,  but  a  view  of  the  truth  uncomplicated 
by  the  political  and  social  considerations  of  imposed  law  and  order  that  distort 
the  vision  of  Jason  and  Creon.  For  example,  as  a  non-Greek  she  can  speak 
what  seems  nonsense  to  the  chorus  (and,  one  would  think,  to  the  audience) 
regarding  the  place  of  women  in  the  ordered  society  of  Athens:  "We  women," 
she  says,  "are  the  most  unfortunate  creatures.  Firstly,  with  an  excess  of  wealth 
it  is  required  for  us  to  buy  a  husband  and  take  for  our  bodies  our  masters" 
(230-34),  and  later,  "I  would  very  much  rather  stand  three  times  on  the  front 
of  battle  than  bear  one  child"  (250-51).  And  because  she  is  above  all  things  un- 
flinching in  facing  the  truth,  however  repugnant  it  may  be  to  the  ordered  mind 
(which  is  not  the  same  as  being  truthful),  she  is  universally  feared:  the  nurse 
fears  her;  Creon  fears  her;  Jason  fears  her.  She  is  a  threat  to  their  world  order. 
It  is  instructive  in  this  light  that  Medea  three  times  kneels  before  men — Creon, 
Aegeus,  Jason — and  each  time  rises  to  a  victory. 

Creon  and  Jason  are  thus  blinded  by  their  smug  masculinity,  Jason,  for 
example,  by  his  rational  conviction  that  by  marrying  Medea,  he  has  bestowed 
upon  her  the  greatest  of  gifts — Greek  culture: 
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I  can  prove  you  have  certainly  got  from  me  more  than  you  gave.  /  Firstly, 
instead  of  living  among  barbarians,  you  inhabit  a  Greek  land  and  un- 
derstand our  ways,  /  How  to  live  by  law  instead  of  the  sweet  will  of  force. 
/  And  all  the  Greeks  considered  you  a  clever  woman.  /  You  were  honored 
for  it;  while,  if  you  were  living  at  /  The  ends  of  the  earth,  nobody  would 
have  heard  of  you  (pp.  536-41). 
Even  at  the  last,  Jason  can  think  of  nothing  better  to  say  than  no  Greek  woman 
"would  have  [to  do]  such  deeds"  (p.  1339). 

Again,  his  explanation  to  her  of  his  own  treachery  is  full  of  the  most 
ludicrous  self-deception: 

Next  for  your  attack  on  my  wedding  with  the  princess: 
Here  I  will  prove  that,  first,  it  was  a  clever  move, 
Secondly,  a  wise  one,  and,  finally,  that  I  made  it 
In  your  best  interests  and  the  children's.  Please  keep  calm.  (pp.  547-50). 
Note  the  complacent  Athenian  masculinity  of  his  repeated  "I  can  prove"  and 
"I  will  prove  .  .  .  first,  .  .  .  secondly,  .  .  .  and  finally,"  as  if  this  sort  of  sophistic 
argumentation  could  mean  anything  to  Medea,  who  never  really  thinks  except 
to  scheme  and  whose  every  reaction  is  emotionally,  never  logically,  directed. 
In  her  single-minded  perception  of  the  truth,  in  her  hatred  of  Jason,  in 
her  refusal  to  accept  placidly  Greek  deception  and  Greek  logic,  in  her  natural 
acceptance  of  the  violence  which  truth  sometimes  demands,  she,  like  the 
goddess  she  worships,  totally  rejects  the  human  considerations  that  bind  the 
others.  At  the  end  she  will  not  plead  innocence,  not  make  excuses,  not  seek 
either  Greek  sympathy  or  Greek  understanding.  According  to  the  terrible, 
primitive  justice  of  Themis,  she  condemns  Jason  to  the  fate  he  had  willed  for 
her.  He  now  must  endure  a  childless  old  age,  fruitlessly  lamenting  and  crying 
to  the  very  heaven  through  which  Medea  rides  in  splendor. 

Such  a  cursory  analysis  can  do  no  more  than  suggest  the  presence  of  what 
I  take  to  be  the  central  issue  of  the  play — the  irreconcilable  conflict  of  the  vitae 
femininity  of  the  barbarian  Medea  with  the  fatuous  masculinity  of  the  Greek 
Jason.  It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  taken  for  a  complete  analysis  of  the  meaning  of 
this  highly  complex  tragedy,  rich  as  it  is  in  ambiguity  and  ambivalence.  But 
that  I  have  delineated  the  major  conflict  through  its  male-female  opposition  I 
am  sure. 

The  Trojan  Women,  written  some  sixteen  years  later,  involves  much  the 
same  conflict,  this  time  however  in  a  form  more  immediately  relevant  to  the 
times.  In  4 1 6  after  the  unsuccessful  so-called  Melian  Dialogue  between  Athens 
and  the  Dorian  inhabitants  of  Melos,  a  strategically  unimportant  island  which 
though  neutral  was  friendly  to  Sparta,  the  Athenians  took  the  island  and  put  to 
death  or  enslaved  the  entire  population.  Though  neither  the  first  nor  the  last 
atrocity  on  either  side,  it  was  a  shocking  slaughter,  the  more  so  for  having  been 
needless,  Athens  and  Sparta  being  nominally  at  peace.  Thucydides,  surely 
speaking  for  the  conscience  of  Athens,  saw  it  as  a  prideful  and  shameful 
atrocity,  and  it  was  the  prelude  to  the  Sicilian  expedition  of  4 1 5  which  touched 
off  the  "hot"  war  that  ended  with  the  capitulation  of  Athens  in  404. 
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Euripides'  Trojan  Women  views  the  Trojan  War  in  the  light  of  the 
Melian  slaughter.  Here  is  portrayed  no  great  feat  of  arms  as  in  Homer,  no 
great  victory  as  in  Greek  tradition.  We  do  not  see  and  hear  Hector  in  defiance 
and  Achilles  in  victory,  but  only  the  defeated  Trojan  women  lamenting  the  loss 
of  their  hapless  children  in  the  midst  of  the  merciless  cruelty  of  the  conquering 
Greeks. 

As  in  Medea  (and  incidentally  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Euripides'  plays)  the  dichotomy  of  barbarian  and  Greek  values  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  opposition  of  women  and  men.  The  center  of  the  action  of  the  drama 
is  Hecuba,  who  remains  on  the  stage  throughout  the  play.  The  prologue,  as 
always,  sets  the  mood.  Poseidon  looks  down  upon  the  ruins  of  Troy:  "Athene's 
work,"  he  says,  has  left  the  city  "ruined,  sacked,  gutted";  "the  gods'  groves  are 
desolate,  their  thrones  of  power  blood-spattered."20  Priam  is  dead;  Cassandra 
alone  of  the  children  is  left,  and  she  is  "reeling,  crazed  at  King  Apollo's  stroke" 
(1.  42).  And  all  this  is  the  doing  of  Athene. 

At  this  moment,  Athene  herself  appears  and  unexpectedly  begins  a 
diatribe  against  the  Achaeans,  who  have  been  throughout  the  war  her 
favorites.  Now,  she  says,  they  have  outraged  her  temple  and  shamed  her;  and 
so  she  asks  Poseidon  to  make  difficult  their  passage  home. 

The  point,  even  here,  is  obvious.  No  one  has  profited  from  the  ten  years  of 
war.  Troy  is  in  ruins,  a  few  scattered  huts,  a  group  of  terrified  old  women;  and 
now  the  Greeks,  bloated  with  conquest,  face  disaster  on  the  way  home.  And 
this,  implies  Euripides,  is  a  true  picture  of  the  proudest  moment  of  Greek 
history. 

The  play  proper  is  a  series  of  episodes  in  which  Hecuba  and  her  women 
greet  calamity  after  calamity  reported  to  them  by  the  Greek  herald  Talthybius. 
First  comes  the  news  that  Cassandra,  the  last  child  (though  Hecuba  thinks 
Polyxena  to  be  still  alive),  a  consecrated  virgin  priestess,  is  to  go  as  part  of  the 
spoils  to  Agamemnon;  next  that  Andromache,  Hector's  widow,  is  to  go  to 
Neoptolemus,  Achilles'  son;  and  then  that  Hecuba  herself  is  to  go  to  Odysseus, 
that  "vile,  that  slippery  man"  (1.  283)  as  a  slave.  Andromache  brings  the  news 
of  Polyxena's  death;  Astyanax  is  carried  off  to  be  killed;  and  at  last  the  Trojan 
women,  numb  with  suffering,  are  led  away  into  slavery. 

But  no  summary  can  convey  the  tone  of  the  drama.  It  is,  like  Riders  to  the 
Sea,  one  long  continued  lament,  its  keening  chorus  of  women,  Hecuba,  and 
Andromache  all  echoing  and  repeating  one  another's  phrases  in  a  vast 
symphony  of  despair,  broken  only  by  the  appearances  of  Talthybius,  the  prac- 
tical, good-humored,  rational  Greek  Talthybius  who  actually  believes  that  the 
half-mad  Cassandra  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  been  chosen  whore  to 
Agamemnon  and  that  the  Greeks  have  blessed  them  all  with  slavery. 

The  play  is  thus  filled  with  scenes  of  appalling  feminine  barbarian 
tragedy  laced  with  bitter  unwitting  male  Greek  irony.  For  example,  in  the 
midst  of  Hecuba's  comforting  words  to  Andromache  that  her  progeny  may  in 
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time  rebuild  Troy,  Talthybius  comes  to  announce  the  decision  to  kill 
Astyanax,  since  by  Odysseus's  logic  "a  hero's  son  cannot  be  allowed  to  live"  (1. 
723) — to  which  Andromache  answers  that  "Greek  cleverness  is  simple  bar- 
barity" (1.  764).  And  so  the  tragedy  moves  inexorably  towards  its  final  tableau, 
Hecuba  holding  the  body  of  Astyanax  as  Talthybius,  ever  efficient  and 
economical,  urges  the  women  to  get  on  with  the  burial  that  they  may  leave.  As 
she  prepares  the  child's  body  for  burial,  Hecuba  pronounces  his  epitaph, 
"Here  lies  a  little  child  the  Argives  killed,"  she  says,  "because  they  were  afraid 
of  him"  (1190-91),  and  that,  she  adds,  is  also  the  epitaph  of  Greek  shame.  And 
the  play  ends  with  Hecuba,  cursing  the  gods  and  Greeks  alike,  being  led  into 
slavery  as  Talthybius'  men  burn  the  citadel  so  that  they  may  leave,  as  he  says, 
soon  and  "in  gladness"  (1.  1264). 

The  Trojan  Women  is  not  only  Euripides'  commentary  upon  Melos  and 
his  prophesy  of  the  holocaust  to  come,  it  is  also,  as  was  Medea,  a  contrast  of 
Greek  manhood  and  barbarian  womanhood,  of  the  apparent  triumph  of  Greek 
rational  civilization  and  the  seeming  defeat  and  emotional  chaos  of  the  Trojan 
women.  And,  as  in  Medea,  the  result  is  the  exposure  of  the  fatuous  masculine 
rationalism  of  the  civilized  Greeks  as  a  barbarism  more  mindlessly  cruel  than 
these  poor  barbarian  Trojan  women  can  conceive  of.  The  Trojan  Women  is  a 
logical  extension  of  the  Medea.  In  the  first  play,  the  conquering  hero  of  the 
Argonauts  is  shown  to  be  a  vain,  self-deluded,  shallow  sophist  and  his  bar- 
barian, murdering  wife,  however  cruel,  the  play's  only  spokesman  for  strength 
and  truth.  In  The  Trojan  Women,  the  whole  Greek  force  at  the  moment  of  its 
greatest  triumph  is  seen  to  be  blindly,  stupidly  cruel,  and  in  spite  of  its 
sophistication,  greatly  inferior  to  a  group  of  aged,  barbarian  women  in  clarity 
of  vision  and  understanding. 

In  the  end,  however,  Hecuba  departs  in  a  ship  to  slavery,  not  to  glory  in  a 
chariot  as  had  Medea.  And  so  The  Trojan  Women  would  seem  to  mark  a  turn- 
ing point  in  Euripides'  career,  most  simply  put,  I  expect,  as  a  kind  of  move- 
ment away  from  simple  anger  and  fierceness  and  toward  despair  and  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  folly  of  all  man's  aspirations  and  values — the  very  lowest,  nihilistic 
level,  as  it  were,  of  the  existential  notion  of  growth.  This  is  the  point  at  which 
the  seeker  after  truth,  having  determined  to  strip  away  all  false  values,  sudden- 
ly finds  himself  with  no  values  at  all,  except  perhaps  with  Euripides  the  idea 
that  women  being  the  ultimate  creators  are  also  the  ultimate  sufferers;  that 
only  Hecuba  and  her  women,  not  the  Greeks  or  Trojans  or  even  the  gods,  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  Troy;  and  that  they  must  endure  even  as  slaves, 
wretched,  suffering,  to  bind  the  wounds,  to  heal  the  broken  bodies,  to  rebuild 
the  citadel.  The  plays  immediately  following  415  mark  Euripides'  attempts  to 
find  his  way  out  of  the  labyrinthine  cave  into  which  his  mind  has  cast  him. 

Thus,  as  with  Shakespeare,  after  the  dark  comedies,  come  the 
romances — Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  Helena,  Andromeda;  as  Gilbert  Murray 
says,  "they  move  among  far  seas  and  strange  adventures  and  they  have  happy 
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endings."21  Next  comes  the  oddly  conceived  Phoenissae,  a  tragedy  of  enormous 
scope  written  in  heroic  style  and  rich  in  pageantry,  but  filled  with  such  un- 
natural violence  as  to  indicate  that  the  preceeding  mood  of  high  fancy  had  not 
dispelled  from  Euripides'  mind  the  horrors  of  war.  Finally  during  these  last 
years  in  Athens  came  the  stark,  realistic  Electra  and  Orestes  which,  in  spite  of 
the  devastatingly  accurate  delineation  of  the  mindless  violence  of  the  blood  feud 
of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  end  on  a  note  of  reconciliation  and  hope. 

Despite,  however,  their  wide  variations  in  structure  and  tone,  these  late 
plays,  as  their  titles  suggest,  deal  with  the  plight  of  women  in  a  society 
dominated,  whether  in  foreign  wars  or  in  domestic  feuds,  by  the  violence  of 
men.  Euripides'  last  play  (it  is,  in  fact,  the  last  Athenian  tragedy),  written 
when  he  was  almost  eighty  in  the  self-imposed  exile  that  followed  a  bitter 
public  denunciation  of  what  was  thought  to  be  blasphemy  and  sophistry  in  the 
plays  and  immorality  at  home,  is  the  Bacchae,  a  tragedy  electrifying  in  its 
vitality.  Gilbert  Murray  sought  to  identify  the  source  of  its  power  in  the  fact 
that  it  seems  to  follow  most  closely  the  rituals  from  which,  in  Murray's  view, 
all  Greek  drama  derives,  those  of  the  Year-Daimon.22  It  has  been  seen  also,  in- 
terestingly enough,  by  some  critics  as  Euripides'  return  to  religion  and  by 
others  as  his  condemnation  of  the  extravagances  of  religion.  H.D.F.  Kitto  saw 
it  as  a  return  to  the  powerful  traditional  style  of  middle  tragedy,23  and  Gilbert 
Norwood  felt  it  to  be  a  mass  of  ambiguities  and  tricks  of  stagecraft  and 
language.24 

Whatever  its  value,  its  force  is  undeniable.  Dionysus,  god  of  wine,  of 
course,  but  as  Kitto  says,  god  also  of  "ecstasy  in  religions  .  .  .  ,  joy  in  nature, 
natural  purity,  happiness,  beauty,"25  has  returned  to  his  birthplace,  Thebes, 
to  find  his  religion  neglected.  He  has  thus  maddened  the  women  of  the  city,  in- 
cluding Agave,  the  mother  of  King  Pentheus,  and  sent  them  to  live  as  wild 
beasts  in  the  hills  and  forests.  Among  the  men  of  the  city,  only  Tiresias  and 
Cadmus,  aged  seer  and  former  monarch,  can  accept  the  new  religion  and 
delight  in  it;  the  younger  men,  led  by  Pentheus,  oppose  and  abuse  it. 

The  play  deals  with  the  revenge  of  Dionysus  on  those  who  deny  his 
godhead  and  the  power  of  what  he  represents.  By  the  play's  end,  the  raving 
cultists,  maddened  by  Pentheus'  abuse  of  the  young  god,  have  become  an 
elemental  force  destroying  herdsmen,  cattle,  children,  farms,  everything  about 
them,  until  in  a  final  ecstasy  they  tear  apart  the  living  flesh  of  Pentheus.  In  the 
last  scene,  the  maddened  Agave  stands  holding  aloft  the  head  of  her  son,  while 
from  the  top  of  the  palace  Dionysus  mercilessly  prophesies  disaster  after  dis- 
aster for  those  who  have  opposed  him. 

It  seems  clear  in  dealing  with  the  The  Bacchae,  as  with  the  other  two 
plays  we  have  dwelt  all  too  briefly  upon,  and  indeed  all  the  rest  of  Euripides' 
plays,  that  one  must  avoid  the  rigid  thesis,  the  simple  dichotomy:  the  play  is 
not  simply  a  dramatized  celebration  of  the  Year-Daimon  in  which  Pentheus 
dies  a  scapegoat  death  for  Dionysus,  though  it  is  that;  it  is  neither  Euripides' 
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dying  return  to  Olympus  nor  a  rationalist  tract  against  the  Gods,  though  it  is 
to  a  degree  both;  neither  are  Pentheus  and  Dionysus  simply  reason  versus  the 
irrational  or  simply  civilization  and  order  versus  the  explosive  power  of 
nature,  though  all  these  simplifications  contain  a  portion  of  the  whole  truth. 
As  always  the  work  of  art  is  more  complex  than  any  statement  about  it. 

But  we  are  nevertheless  obliged,  I  think,  to  make  some  such  simplifica- 
tions if  we  are  to  talk  at  all  about  the  work,  and  my  particular  simplification 
here  is  that  in  The  Bacchae  and  The  Trojan  Women  and  Medea  and  the  rest, 
Euripides  saw  in  the  opposition  of  the  sexes  a  conflict  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
religion  as  it  had  evolved  from  the  worship  of  those  ancient  female  deities 
forgotten  by  the  mind  and  sensed,  if  at  all,  only  in  some  dim,  Jungian,  in- 
stinctual recall  of  the  past,  an  opposition  which  somehow  lay,  he  felt,  in  the 
failure  of  man  to  preserve  a  society,  a  Mycenae  or  an  Athens  or  a  Thebes,  once 
he  had  built  it. 

Thus  Pentheus  in  the  play,  like  Jason  and  Talthybius  or  any  other 
Euripidean  "hero,"  is  the  "reasonable"  Greek.  Rooted  in  intellectualism  and 
traditional  morality,  he  inquires,  as  might  have  Jason  of  Talthybius,  about  the 
"benefits"  of  the  Dionysian  mysteries.26  He  is  reason,  but  reason  drawn  by  its 
own  narrowness  and  insensitivity  to  anger  and  pride,  to  ate  and  hubris.  It  is  no 
accident  that  the  women  of  Greek  drama  are  never  afflicted  by  hubris;  their 
perceptivity  insulates  them  from  it. 

Pentheus  and  the  civilization  which  he  rules  are  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the 
truth  they  have  denied.  In  denying  nature  and  beauty  and  ecstasy,  he  lays  him- 
self open  to  the  revenge  they  may  take  upon  him.  There  is  in  The  Bacchae  a 
famous  scene,  called  by  critics  the  "palace  miracle"  in  which  the  voice  of  the 
god  calls  forth  lightning  and  earthquake  to  destroy  the  palace.  He  then  comes 
forth,  "lightly  picking  his  way,"  as  Arrowsmith's  stage  directions  indicate, 
"among  the  rubble"  (p.  569).  A  moment  later  Pentheus  "stumping  heavily 
from  the  ruined  palace"  (p.  570)  makes  no  allusion  to  its  wreckage.  Although 
the  critics  have,  as  with  Hamlet's  delay,  worried  themselves  and  the  point 
almost  to  death  (How  could  the  stage  carpenter  have  managed  such  an  effect? 
Would  the  audience  have  expected  a  literal  destruction  of  the  permanent 
palace  front?  Is  this  simply  a  Euripidean  ambiguity,  a  "refinement  of  wit?"27 
Does  Euripides  mean  that  only  the  stable,  not  the  palace  was  destroyed?) — 
although  critics  have  found  the  episode  a  stumbling  block,  the  point  is,  I  think, 
thematically,  if  not  dramatically,  clear.  Pentheus,  like  Talthybius  viewing  the 
burning  Troy  or  the  children  of  Jason  happily  carrying  the  casket  containing 
the  deadly  coronet  and  robe  to  Glauce,  simply  does  not  see  the  destruction  that 
surrounds  him.  The  result  of  intellectual  enlightenment  is  that  it  blinds  the 
eyes  to  the  truth,  the  end  of  reason  that  it  renders  man  unreasonable. 

And  the  revenge  of  the  instinct,  of  nature  and  the  irrational  is  merciless 
and  complete.  There  is  no  poetic  justice  in  Euripides.  Medea  rises  in  glory, 
Troy  burns,  Dionysus  exults,  indifferent  to  morality,  beyond  good  and  evil.  It 
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is  noteworthy  that  just  as  Medea  calls  upon  Themis,  so  in  The  Bacchae  the 
only  god  named  other  than  Dionysus  is  Demeter,  goddess  of  grain,  first 
nourisher  of  earth. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  clear  formulaic  pattern  of  development  in 
Euripides;  there  is  no  such  pattern  in  any  great  writer  though  critics  oc- 
casionally can  force  one  out  of  the  works.  We  cannot  say  that  the  movement 
from  Medea  to  The  Trojan  Women  to  The  Bacchae  demonstrates  a  clear 
progression  although,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  some  obvious  thematic  ex- 
perimentation following  The  Trojan  Women. 

But  there  is,  I  think,  from  the  beginning  to  end,  a  consistent  use  of  women 
and  of  the  old,  non-Olympian  female  gods — Themis,  Demeter,  and  Cypris, 
the  early  Aphrodite,  who,  we  remember,  sacrificed  Hippolytus  as  ruthlessly  as 
Dionysus  sacrificed  Agave.  What  they,  taken  together,  represent  is  difficult  to 
understand,  though  comparatively  easy  to  say.  The  female  gods  are  seen  by 
Euripides  to  be  the  generating  sources  of  those  powers,  those  principles  really, 
that  appear  as  operative  values  in  women,  in,  I  suppose  one  might  say,  the 
female  point  of  view.  Normally,  Euripides  seems  to  say,  they  are  dormant 
powers.  But  when  the  peaceful  barbarian  women — the  devoted  Medeas,  the 
maternal  Hecubas,  the  idyllic  Bacchae — are  threatened  by  the  misuses  of  the 
male  ethos,  of  rational  thought  and  its  attendant  perversions — betrayal,  war, 
tyranny — then  these  powers  erupt,  as  indeed  they  do  in  Medea  and  The 
Bacchae,  into  an  amoral  violence  which  in  cleansing  destroys  those  who  have 
offended.  Left  unchecked,  these  perversions  and  excesses  of  masculine 
rationality  can  lead  only  to  delusion,  madness,  and,  as  with  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  self-destruction. 

To  return  full  circle,  Loren  Eiseley  warns  that  "man's  second  rock  of  cer- 
titude, his  cultural  world,  that  had  gotten  him  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  for 
many  thousand  years,  that  had  taught  him  manners,  how  to  love  and  to  see 
beauty,  and  how,  when  the  time  came,  to  die — this  cultural  world  [is]  now  dis- 
solving ....  The  roar  of  jet  aircraft,  the  ugly  ostentation  of  badly  designed 
automobiles,  the  clatter  of  the  supermarkets  [cannot]  lend  stability  nor  reality 
to  the  world  we  face."28  And  Jung  states,  speaking  here  of  the  individual, 
though  the  statement  can  be  easily  extended  to  society  as  a  whole:  "When  .  .  . 
more  profound  disturbances  [in  the  male-female  equilibrium]  occur  .  .  .  then 
archetypal  figures  appear  on  the  inner  side.  Such  difficulties  .  .  .  can  only  be 
removed  by  therapeutic  methods  once  they  have  reached  a  pathological 
degree."29  One  can  hardly  conceive  of  two  more  incisive  statements  of  the 
Euripidean  dilemma. 

Instead  of  "the  destruction  of  Troy"  in  the  preceding  paragraph  I  could 
just  as  well  have  written  "Athens,"  whose  progressive  and  manic  self- 
destruction  in  the  Pelopennesian  war  can  be  traced  in  the  plays  of  Euripides  as 
surely  as  in  the  histories  of  Thucydides.  Or  I  could  have  written,  as  I  am  sure 
you  must  have  perceived  by  now,  "Viet-Nam."  The  similarity  of  Mylae  and 
Melos  is  more  than  a  semantic  accident,  and  though  we  have  somehow  avoided 
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the  fate  of  Athens,  the  effects  of  that  almost  incomprehensibly  cruel  slaughter 
are  perceptible  everywhere  in  American  life,  most  notably  in  the  emergence  of 
women  as  a  political  force.  The  so-called  Women's  Liberation  Movement  has, 
of  course,  led  to  excesses  (though  not,  thank  God,  to  those  of  The  Bacchae),  but 
it  in  principle  affirms  the  basic  truth  of  Euripides,  that  if  we  are  to  be  civilized, 
then  paradoxically  we  must  allow  for  our  barbarity,  that  if  we  are  to  follow  a 
reasonable  and  progressive  course,  we  must  recognize  that  there  are  older  gods 
than  those  of  reason  and  progress,  law  and  order,  and  that  while  if  we  gruffly 
defy  them,  we  may  well  destroy  ourselves,  if  we  heed  their  giddy  feminine 
counsels  we  may — what?  Let  me  alter,  ever  so  slightly,  one  of  the  lyrics  of 
Christopher  Logue: 

Come  to  the  edge. 

We  might  fall. 

Come  to  the  edge. 

It's  too  high  .... 

COME  TO  THE  EDGE! 

And  they  came 

And  [s]he  pushed 

And  they  flew.30 
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THE  SUSQUEHANNA:  MORMONISM'S  JORDAN 

Otto  Reimherr 

Susquehanna  University 

The  ten-acre  plot  of  ground  in  Salt  Lake  City  called  Temple  Square  has 
not  only  an  impressive  Temple,  a  Tabernacle,  Visitors'  Centers,  and  Assembly 
Hall,  and  gardens.  Just  outside  the  east  visitors'  center  there  is  a  statue  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  two  kneeling  figures.  This  statue,  the  work  of  Avard  Fair- 
banks, has  to  its  right  the  following  description:  "John  the  Baptist,  the  biblical 
prophet  who  baptized  Jesus  Christ,  conferred  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  upon 
Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery  on  May  15,  1829,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  in  Pennsylvania." 

The  identical  statue  is  to  be  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna 
near  Oakland,  Susquehanna  County,  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  the  town  and 
township  known  during  Joseph  Smith's  stay  in  that  region  as  Harmony.  In- 
dicative of  the  continuing  importance  of  the  banks  along  the  Susquehanna  in 
Mormon  tradition  is  the  fact  that  in  September  1946,  Wilford  Wood  of  Woods 
Cross,  Utah  (near  Bountiful),  purchased  the  property  in  Pennsylvania  where 
the  vision  of  John  the  Baptist  was  said  to  have  taken  place.  Later,  in  1947, 
President  David  O.  McKay  witnessed  the  deed  to  the  property  in  Harmony, 
Pennsylvania,  a  property  consisting  of  about  eighty  acres.1  On  that  property  a 
twelve-foot  shaft  was  dedicated  on  June  18,  1960. 

Not  merely  this  particular  site  but  the  area  along  the  Susquehanna  which 
is  associated  with  events  in  early  Mormon  history  is  the  scope  of  this  study. 
This  area  consists  of  a  territory  from  Oakland,  Pennsylvania  (formerly  called 
Harmony),  north  to  Afton,  New  York  (formerly  called  South  Bainbridge),  and 
south  to  Ninevah,  New  York  (formerly  called  Colesville,  New  York),  a  dis- 
tance of  20-30  miles  on  the  Susquehanna  River  proper,  usually  called  the 
North  Branch  to  distinguish  it  from  the  West  Branch.  Through  this  region  the 
river  takes  a  curious  course,  running  due  south  from  southern  New  York,  and 
then  west  into  Pennsylvania,  then  turning  north  and  west  to  Binghamton  and 
Owego,  before  turning  south  again  to  Pittston  and  Wilkes-Barre. 

The  central  figure  in  our  story  is  Joseph  Smith,  born  December  23, 1805, 
at  Sharon,  Windsor  County,  Vermont.  The  period  of  our  concern  is  from 
1825-1930.  In  Smith's  own  autobiographical  material  included  in  the  history 
of  the  church  he  described  a  number  of  appearances  of  the  Angel  Moroni, 
while  he  was  in  western  New  York,  southeast  of  Rochester  at  Palmyra. 

Our  treatment  will  focus  on  the  following  issues: 

1 .  Why  did  Joseph  Smith  come  to  the  area  of  the  Susquehanna? 

2.  What  information  do  we  have  concerning  a  trial  in  1826? 
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3.  What  information  do  we  have  concerning  his  marriage  to  Emma  Hale  of 
Harmony,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Smith's  relations  with  her  family? 

4.  What  part  did  the  preparation  of  The  Book  of  Mormon  play  during  this 
period? 

5.  What  revelatory  experiences  took  place  during  this  time? 

6.  What  information  do  we  have  concerning  the  formation  of  the  church? 

7.  What  information  do  we  have  concerning  the  trials  at  South  Bainbridge 
and  Colesville  in  1830? 

8.  When  and  why  did  Smith  leave  the  Susquehanna  region? 

In  the  process  of  dealing  with  these  questions  we  propose  to  show  that  the 
Susquehanna  functioned  as  the  river  of  revelation  and  the  river  of  repentance 
which  makes  it  continually  memorable  in  Mormon  history.  Its  function  resem- 
bles the  Jordan  in  scriptural  history,  where  baptisms  took  place  and  which 
served  as  a  site  for  revelatory  experiences.  It  is  curious,  in  addition,  that  the 
events  take  place  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  in  biblical  Jordan. 

I.   WHY   DID  JOSEPH   SMITH  COME  TO  THE   SUSQUEHANNA   AREA? 

Whitney  R.  Cross  in  his  study  of  The  Burned  Over  District  made  a 
geographic  interpretation  of  the  movement  of  Joseph  Smith,  "always 
eastward,  not  westward,  from  his  Manchester  home."2  De  Pillis  takes  issue 
with  Cross's  interpretation  saying  that  movement  of  Smith  was  always 
eastward,  contending  that  his  travels  do  not  reveal  a  consistent  pattern.3  He 
ranged  back  and  forth  between  Harmony  in  Pennsylvania;  Colesville,  Broome 
County,  New  York;  Bainbridge,  Chenango  County,  New  York;  and  trips  to 
the  north  and  westward  to  Fayette,  located  between  Seneca  Lake  and  Cayuga 
Lake.  De  Pillis  further  contends  that  Smith's  movements  were  not  dictated  by 
geographical  factors  but  by  the  simple  economics  of  physical  survival;  he  was 
seeking  work. 

In  any  case,  Joseph  came  into  the  Susquehanna  region,  and,  in  October 
1825,  he  was  offered  SI  4  per  month  to  work  for  a  Josiah  Stoal  or  Stowell,  who 
lived  on  a  farm  along  the  Susquehanna  River,  two  miles  north  of  South  Bain- 
bridge (now  Afton),  Chenango  County,  New  York.4  He  was  to  begin  to  dig  for 
treasure  for  Stowell.  Smith  says  he  made  no  money  from  it.5 

Accounts  differ  as  to  who  initiated  the  search.  According  to  the  official 
Mormon  account  Stowell  knew  of  an  area  near  Harmony,  in  the  township  of 
Harmony,  Pennsylvania,  about  three  miles  below  the  New  York  line  where  a 
company  of  Spaniards  had  left  a  large  quantity  of  money,  part  in  a  hole  in  the 
earth  and  part  in  a  cave.6  This  account  holds  that  Stowell  had  been  engaged  in 
seeking  this  treasure  prior  to  hiring  Joseph  and  others,  including  Joseph's 
father,  to  help  him.  By  November  1825,  the  group  was  discouraged  and 
therefore  dispersed.7  In  contrast  there  is  the  view  that  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.  was  a 
"glass  looker,"  one  who  by  gazing  into  a  peep  stone  or  seer  stone,  placed  in  a 
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hat  to  obscure  the  light,  would  attempt  to  see  where  buried  treasure  was  hid- 
den or  locate  lost  objects  for  people.8  His  mother  credited  him  with  extraor- 
dinary powers,  which  had  prompted  Stowell  to  seek  him  out.9 

A  version  of  Smith's  activities  was  given  by  a  Dr.  William  D.  Purple,  who 
had  attended  the  first  of  the  three  trials  of  Joseph  Smith  in  the  Susquehanna 
region.10  Upon  examination  it  was  said  that  he  had  been  at  the  house  of  Josiah 
Stowell  in  Bainbridge,  employed  in  looking  for  mines.  Smith  contended  that 
the  major  part  of  his  activity  had  been  working  on  the  Stowell  farm,  and  going 
to  school.  It  was  also  reported  at  the  trial  "that  he  had  a  certain  stone,  which 
he  had  occasionally  looked  at  to  determine  where  hidden  treasures  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  were,  that  he  professed  to  tell  in  this  manner  where  gold 
mines  were  a  distance  underground,  and  had  looked  for  Mr.  Stowell  several 
times,  and  informed  him  where  he  could  find  those  treasures,  and  Mr.  Stowell 
had  been  engaged  in  digging  for  them  .  .  .  that  he  had  occasionally  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  through  the  stone  to  find  lost  property  for  three  years,  but  of 
late  had  pretty  much  given  it  up  on  account  of  injuring  his  health,  especially 
his  eyes,  made  them  sore — that  he  did  not  solicit  business  of  this  kind.  .  .  ."" 
Smith's  mother,  Lucy,  in  her  Biographical  Sketches  of  Joseph  Smith,  the 
Prophet,  quoted  by  Walters,  said  that  Stowell  had  employed  Joseph  because 
he  possessed  "certain  keys,  by  which  he  could  discern  things  invisible  to 
natural  eyes."12  Affidavits  given  by  members  of  the  Isaac  Hale  family,  his  wife 
Emma's  family,  printed  in  The  Susquehanna  Register,  May  1,  1834,  tell  of 
Smith's  being  hired  as  a  treasure  hunter  using  glass.13  Martin  Harris,  one  of 
the  three  witnesses  to  The  Book  of  Mormon,  said  in  1 859  that  Smith  could  see 
many  things  in  a  stone,  by  means  of  which  he  discovered  the  plates.14 

II.   THE  TRIAL  OF   1826 

The  fact  that  a  trial  of  Joseph  Smith  took  place  on  March  20,  1826,  in 
South  Bainbridge,  Chenango  County,  New  York,  has  now  been  corroborated 
by  a  "discovery  among  the  1826  Chenango  County  bills  of  two  bills  from  the 
officials  who  participated  in  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Joseph  Smith  at  South  Bain- 
bridge in  1826 "15 

Heretofore,  three  versions  of  this  incident  have  been  available.  Two  ac- 
counts were  based  on  the  official  court  record  of  Judge  Albert  Neely,  who  had 
presided  at  the  trial.  His  official  court  record  had  been  torn  from  his  docket 
book  by  his  niece,  Emily  Pearsall.  She  had  gone  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  work  as  a 
Methodist  missionary  under  Bishop  Daniel  S.  Tuttle.16  Before  she  died  in 
1872,  Charles  Marshall,  a  British  journalist,  had  read  that  account,  copied  it, 
and  published  it  in  Fraser's  Magazine  in  1873.  The  second  account,  based  on 
this  same  trial  record,  was  published  by  Bishop  Tuttle,  heir  to  the  Neely 
record,  after  Emily  Pearsall's  death.  The  Tuttle  account  appeared  in  the  1883 
New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia.  Tuttle  did  not  know  that  the  information 
had  been  published  previously  by  Charles  Marshall. 
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The  third  account  was  in  the  Chenango  Union,  May  2,  1877,  based  on 
the  reminiscences  of  Dr.  William  D.  Purple,  who  had  practiced  medicine  in 
South  Bainbridge  and  had  been  a  friend  of  Judge  Neely.  Neely  had  invited 
Purple  to  attend  the  trial  and  take  notes.  Reminiscences  of  William  Purple 
were  published  in  the  newspapers  in  the  area  of  Greene,  N.Y.,  where  Purple 
spent  most  of  his  life. 

The  narrative  ran  as  follows:  On  the  oath  of  Peter  G.  Bridgman,  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  disorderly  person  and  an  imposter.  He  had  been  at  the  home  of 
Josiah  Stowell  in  Bainbridge,  part  of  the  time  looking  for  mines,  but  mainly 
employed  on  the  farm  and  going  to  school.  He  had  a  stone  used  for  seeking  the 
location  of  hidden  treasures,  including  gold  mines.  Stowell  dug  for  them.  He 
said  that  he  had  looked  for  money  buried  on  Bend  Mountain  in  Pennsylvania; 
for  gold  on  Monument  Hill;  and  at  Salt  Spring.  At  the  latter  place,  where  a 
certain  Mr.  Bacon  had  buried  money,  Smith  said  that  the  money  would  be 
found  on  a  certain  root  of  a  stump,  five  feet  below  the  surface,  and  with  it 
would  be  found  a  tail  feather.  They  found  the  feather  but  never  any  money. 

Arad  Stowell,  in  the  same  narrative,  swore  that  Joseph  laid  a  book  open 
upon  a  white  cloth.  He  also  had  a  white  and  transparent  stone  which  he  held  to 
a  candle.  He  then  turned  his  back  and  read  the  book.  Concerning  another  inci- 
dent, Jonathan  Thompson  testified  that  while  men  were  digging,  a  spade 
struck  a  plank  or  board  beneath  which  a  trunk  was  believed  to  have  been 
buried.  But  while  they  were  able  to  strike  the  plank  or  board,  through  some 
strange  circumstance  they  were  never  able  to  reach  the  trunk  which  was 
thought  to  be  moving  away  from  them  deeper  into  the  earth.  In  addition, 
Smith  looked  into  his  hat  for  money  lost  by  Thompson  sixteen  years  before. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  trial  did  take  place  and  that  the  verdict  was  that 
Smith  was  guilty.  As  a  result  of  the  research  of  Wesley  P.  Walters,  the  bills  of 
the  two  officials  who  had  participated  in  the  trial  in  1826  have  now  been 
found.'7  The  bill  of  Justice  Neely  reads: 

Same  (i.e.  The  People)  Misdemeanor 

vs.  To  my  fees  in  examination 

T        ,    0    .  .  of  the  above  cause  2.68 

Joseph  Smith 

The  Glass  Looker 

March  20,  1826 

The  bill  of  Constable  Philip  De  Zeng  is  further  evidence  of  the  trial: 
Serving  Warrant  on  Joseph  Smith  &  travel  1.25 

Subpoening  12  witnesses  &  travel  2.50  (?3. 50) 

Attendance  with  Prisoner  two  days  and  1  night  1 .75 

Notifying  two  Justices  1.00 

1 0  miles  travel  with  Mittimus  to  take  him  1 .00 

Walters  conjectures,  concerning  the  process,  that  Smith  would  have  been 
arrested  first  on  the  warrant  issued  by  Justice  Neely.  He  then  would  have  been 
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given  a  preliminary  examination  to  determine  whether  he  should  be  released 
as  innocent  of  the  charges  or  whether  he  should  be  held  over  for  trial.  Joseph's 
statements  would  have  been  taken  in  examination,  not  under  oath,  and  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides  would  have  been  sworn  and  examined.18  During  this 
period  Joseph  was  guarded  by  Constable  De  Zeng,  who  has  recorded  his  at- 
tending the  prisoner  for  two  days  and  one  night.  The  evidence  was  viewed  no 
doubt  as  sufficient  to  bring  Joseph  to  trial.  Joseph  apparently  was  under 
warrant  of  commitment  for  want  of  bail,  sometimes,  called  the  mittimus.19 
Whatever  procedures  were  taken  against  Smith,  he  was  eventually  judged 
guilty.  Since  he  was  a  minor,  he  was  probably  given  the  option  of  leaving  the 
territory  or  facing  a  sentence.20  The  Dr.  Purple  account  said  that  the  prisoner 
was  discharged  and  left  the  area  in  a  few  weeks.21 

in.  smith's  relationship  at  harmony 

During  the  time  of  his  employment  by  Josiah  Stowell,  Joseph  and  other 
"money  diggers"  boarded  at  the  home  of  Isaac  Hale,  while  working  in  Sus- 
quehanna County,  Pennsylvania,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1825.22  Because  of 
the  bend  of  the  river  at  this  point,  the  Hale  residence  was  said  to  be  on  the 
north  side  while  the  village  of  Harmony  is  referred  to  as  being  on  the  "east 
side."23  The  Hale  home  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Harmony 
and  about  1-1/2  miles  west  of  the  village,  therefore  not  part  of  the  settlement 
proper.24  The  Deed  Books  of  the  area  confirm  that  623  acres  were  purchased 
by  Isaac  Hale  in  Harmony  Township  between  1809  and  1833.25  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Rev.  George  Peck,  D.D.,  published  in  1873  and  quoted  by  Larry 
Porter,  described  Hale  as  a  mighty  hunter  who  had  left  Vermont  to  pursue 
game  in  the  Harmony  woods  which  stretched  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the 
Delaware.  He  killed  about  one  hundred  deer  annually  for  the  Philadelphia 
market  as  well  as  killing  bear,  elk,  and  small  game,  which  Peck  ate  at  his  table. 
He  was  a  generous  man  who  shared  his  meat  with  others,  often  distributing  it 
secretly,  without  the  recipients'  knowing  the  source  of  the  gifts. 

While  boarding  at  the  Hale  home,  Joseph  developed  an  interest  in  Isaac's 
daughter,  Emma.  Emma  Hale,  born  July  10,  1804,  was  referred  to  as  a  school 
teacher  in  South  Bainbridge,  New  York.  A  report  in  the  Midland  Monthly, 
Burlington,  Iowa,  September  1889,  vol.  2,  p.  7, 26  described  her  as  having  little 
more  than  a  common  education.  Yet  she  was  well  read,  with  a  good  practical 
sense  and  a  broad  view  of  life.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  her  son  Joseph,  October  1 1 , 
1866,  published  in  the  Saint's  Herald,  26,  p.  289.  That  letter  said:  "I  was 
visiting  Mr.  StowelPs  [Stoal]  who  lived  in  Bainbridge,  and  saw  your  father 
there.  I  had  no  intention  of  marrying  when  I  left  home,  but,  during  my  visit  at 
Mr.  Stowell's  your  father  visited  me  there.  My  folks  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
him;  and  being  importuned  by  your  father,  aided  by  Mr.  Stowell,  who  urged 
me  to  marry  him,  preferring  to  marry  him  to  any  other  man  I  knew,  I  consent- 
ed."27 When  visited  in  Nauvoo  many  years  later,  she  said  to  Frank  Stevens: 
"Though  there  always  existed  a  feeling  of  perfect  confidence  between  Joseph 
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and  me,  he  was  often  strange  and  incomprehensible  to  me."  In  Emma,  Joseph 
found  a  partner  who  was  later  to  oppose  polygamy  or  as  it  is  called  by  the  Lat- 
ter Day  Saints,  celestial  marriage.  After  Joseph's  death  in  1844  she  refused  to 
marry  Brigham  Young  and  chose  to  remain  in  Missouri,  marrying  another. 
Her  son,  Joseph  Smith,  III,  became  the  leader  of  the  Reorganized  Church  of 
Latter -Day  Saints  in  opposition  to  the  group  led  by  Brigham  Young. 

Although,  by  Emma  Smith's  account,  her  father,  Isaac  Hale,  was  op- 
posed to  any  possible  union  between  Joseph  and  his  daughter,  Emma,  his  feel- 
ings seemed  to  be  ambivalent,  for  he  allowed  the  two  to  return  to  a  little  house 
on  his  property  where  Joseph  and  others  engaged  in  the  translation  of  The 
Book  of  Mormon.  Joseph  took  his  daughter  away  again  in  1830,  and  Hale  in 
1834  prepared  an  affidavit  describing  Joseph  Smith  at  the  time  of  his  acquain- 
tance with  him  in  November  1825.  "His  appearance  at  this  time  was  that  of  a 
careless  young  man — not  very  well  educated — and  very  saucy  and  insolent  to 
his  father."  He  tells  of  the  work  of  money  digging,  and  the  group  which  dis- 
persed November  17,  1825.  He  then  continued:  "Young  Smith  made  several 
visits  at  my  house,  and  at  length  asked  my  consent  to  his  marrying  my 
daughter  Emma.  This  I  refused  .  .  .  Not  long  after  this  he  returned,  and  while 
I  was  absent  from  home,  carried  off  my  daughter,  into  the  state  of  New  York 
where  they  were  married  without  approbation  or  consent."28 

There  is  an  1832  manuscript  of  Joseph  Smith,  transcribed  by  H.  Michael 
Marquardt  in  1979.29  In  that  manuscript,  line  18,  Smith  relates  how  Maroni, 
appearing  to  him  on  September  22,  1822,  told  him  that  he  would  not  receive 
plates  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  "and  in  this  year  I  was  married  to 
Emma  Hale  Daughtr  of  Isaach  Hale  who  lived  in  Harmony  Susquehanna 
County  Pennsylvania  on  the  18th  of  January  A.D.  1827. "30 

IV.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BOOK   OF   MORMON 

In  the  Marquardt  transcription  we  find  the  following  information:  "On 
the  22nd  day  of  September  of  this  same  year  ( 1 827)  I  obtained  the  plates  and  in 
December  following  we  moved  to  Susquehanna.  ..."  Arrington  and  Bitten 
elaborate  on  the  events.  They  explain  that,  unable  to  find  in  western  New 
York  the  seclusion  needed  to  begin  translation,  Joseph  and  Emma  decided  to 
move  to  her  parents'  home  near  Harmony,  Pennsylvania.31  When  they  could 
not  raise  enough  money  to  make  the  trip,  Joseph  asked  his  mother  to  approach 
Martin  Harris,  a  wealthy  farmer,  for  financial  help.  Harris  had  learned  about 
the  plates  and  had  occasionally  employed  Joseph  Smith.  The  Marquardt 
transcription  of  the  1832  manuscript  confirms  this.  They  were  apparently  also 
assisted  by  Alva  Hale,  Emma's  brother,  and  by  Joseph  Knight  of  Colesville, 
Broome  County,  who  lent  them  a  wagon  and  team  of  horses. 

Now  in  his  father-in-law's  house  Smith  began  the  translation.  In  1834 
Isaac  Hale  described  this  period: 

I  was  informed  they  had  brought  a  wonderful  box  of  Plates  down  with 

them.  I  was  shown  a  box  in  which  it  was  said  they  were  contained,  which 
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had,  to  all  appearances,  been  used  as  a  glass  box  of  the  common  size  win- 
dow glass.  I  was  allowed  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  box,  and  they  gave  me  to 
understand,  that  the  book  of  Plates  was  then  in  the  box — into  which, 
however,  I  was  not  allowed  to  look.  I  inquired  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  who 
was  to  be  the  first  who  would  be  allowed  to  see  the  Book  of  Plates?  He 
said  it  was  a  young  child.  After  this  I  became  dissatisfied,  and  informed 
him  that  if  there  was  anything  in  my  house  of  that  description  which  I 
could  not  be  allowed  to  see,  he  must  take  it  away;  if  he  did  not  I  was  deter- 
mined to  see  it.  After  that  the  plates  were  said  to  be  hid  in  the  woods.32 

In  February  1828,  Martin  Harris  came  to  Harmony  from  Palmyra.  Both 
he  and  Emma  apparently  served  as  scribes.33  Between  February  and  April 
1828  Harris  took  some  of  the  material,  on  which  Smith  had  worked,  to  New 
York  City  to  Charles  Anthon,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Columbia 
College.  Anthon  wrote  later  that  the  paper  consisted  of  all  kinds  of  crooked 
characters  disposed  in  columns,  and  had  evidently  been  prepared  by  some  per- 
son who  had  before  him  at  the  time  a  book  containing  various  alphabets. 
"Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  crosses  and  flourishes,  Roman  letters  inverted  or 
placed  sideways,  were  arranged  in  perpendicular  columns,  and  the  whole 
ended  in  a  rude  delineation  of  a  circle  divided  into  various  compartments 
....  "34  Harris,  however,  claimed  that  Anthon  had  declared  the  characters  to 
be  ancient  Egyptian  shorthand.  This,  it  is  noted,  was  the  period  after  1821, 
when  Jean  Francois  Champollion  by  use  of  the  Rosetta  stone  established  the 
principle  for  hieroglyphics.35 

The  manuscript  transcribed  by  Marquardt  credits  Harris's  coming  to 
help  Smith  to  a  vision,  the  Lord  telling  Harris  of  the  marvelous  work  he  was 
about  to  do.  Harris  then  immediately  came  to  "Susquehannah"  and  the  Lord 
showed  him  that  he  must  go  to  New  York  City  "with  some  of  the  characters  so 
we  proceed  to  copy  some  of  them  and  he  took  his  journey  to  the  Eastern  Cittys 
and  to  the  Learned  saying  read  this.  I  pray  thee  ....  "36 

About  April  12,  1828,  Harris  returned  to  Harmony  and  continued  as 
Joseph's  scribe  while  Joseph  worked  on  the  golden  plates.37  By  June  14,  1828, 
Smith  had  dictated  1 16  pages  of  the  manuscript  to  Harris.  Smith  was  behind  a 
curtain  to  isolate  the  plates  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim  from  Harris. 
Nevertheless,  Harris  was  allowed  later  to  take  the  1 16-page  manuscript  with 
him  to  Palmyra,  New  York. 

Harris's  wife  had  opposed  his  participation  in  the  project  and  she  wanted 
to  see  the  source  of  the  information  that  was  given  to  him.  Lucy  Smith, 
Joseph's  mother,  described  Mrs.  Harris'  actions  while  in  Susquehanna 
County: 

As  soon  as  she  (Lucy  Harris)  arrived  there,  she  informed  him 
(Joseph  Smith)  that  her  object  in  coming  was  to  see  the  plates  and  that  she 
would  never  leave  until  she  accomplished  it.  Accordingly,  without  delay, 
she  commenced  ransacking  every  nook  and  corner  about  the  house — 
chests,  trunks,  cupboards,  etc.;  consequently,  Joseph  was  under  the 
necessity  of  removing  both  the  breast-plate  and  the  Record  from  the 
house,  and  secreting  them  elsewhere.  Not  finding  them  in  the  house  she 
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concluded  that  Joseph  had  buried  them,  and  the  next  day  she  commenced 
searching  out  of  doors,  which  she  continued  to  do  until  about  two  o'clock 
P.M.  .  .  . 

The  woman  was  so  perplexed  and  disappointed  in  all  her  undertak- 
ings, that  she  left  the  house  and  took  lodgings  during  her  stay  in 
Pennsylvania  with  a  near  neighbor  .... 

While  this  woman  remained  in  the  neighborhood,  she  did  all  that  lay 
in  her  power  to  injure  Joseph  in  the  estimation  of  his  neighbors — telling 
them  that  he  was  a  grand  imposter,  and  that  by  his  specious  pretensions, 
he  had  seduced  her  husband  into  the  belief  that  he  (Joseph  Smith)  was 
some  great  one  merely  through  a  design  upon  her  husband's  property. 
When  she  returned  home,  being  two  weeks  after  her  arrival  in  Har- 
mony, the  place  where  Joseph  resides,  she  endeavored  to  dissuade  her 
husband  from  taking  any  further  part  in  the  publication  of  the  Record; 
however,  Mr.  Harris  paid  no  attention  to  her,  but  returned  and  con- 
tinued writing.38 

Harris  was  proud  of  his  work  and  was  eager  to  carry  the  material  to 
Palmyra,  New  York.  Smith  consulted  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  three  times 
and  finally  received  a  conditional  affirmative  answer  allowing  Harris  to  carry 
the  manuscript  away.39 

Almost  immediately  after  Harris's  departure,  Emma  gave  birth  to  a  boy 
who  died  the  day  of  its  birth,  June  15,  1828;  he  was  buried  in  the  McCune 
Cemetery  in  Harmony  where  a  brown  slate  headstone  still  stands.40  After  the 
birth  of  the  child,  Emma  was  seriously  ill  and,  while  she  was  gradually 
recovering,  she  urged  her  husband  to  go  in  search  of  Martin  Harris,  from 
whom  they  had  not  heard. 

When  Joseph  Smith  reached  Manchester,  New  York,  in  July  1828,  he 
summoned  Harris  and  learned,  after  a  delay  in  Harris's  appearance,  that  the 
116  pages  of  manuscript  had  been  lost.  This  was  quite  a  blow  to  Smith  who 
blamed  the  situation  on  his  sin  and  interpreted  it  as  a  testing  of  the  wrath  of 
God.  He  also  had  the  Urim  and  Thummim  taken  from  him.41  Lucy  Smith, 
Joseph's  mother,  in  her  reminiscences  attributed  the  loss  of  the  manuscript  to 
Harris's  wife  who  was  anxious  to  get  her  hands  on  the  material  in  order  to 
alter  the  original  translation. 

V.    REVELATORY  EXPERIENCES   BETWEEN    1828-1830 

Not  only  was  Joseph  Smith  living  in  a  time  of  great  religious  enthusiasm, 
but  he  came  from  a  family  which  had  religious  enthusiasm  in  its  background. 
Solomon  Mack,  Joseph  Smith's  maternal  grandfather,  was  a  religious 
visionary  who  claimed  to  see  visions  in  his  old  age.42  Joseph's  mother,  Lucy 
Mack  Smith,  was  apparently  a  deeply  spiritual  person  who  saw  the  hand  of 
God  in  many  events  in  her  life.43  Married  in  1796,  she  described  her  husband 
as  contending  "for  the  ancient  order  as  established  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles."  She  also  recorded  a  number  of  prophetic 
dreams  experienced  by  her  husband. 

We  shall  not  deal  with  the  revelatory  experiences  that  Joseph  Smith 
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reported  prior  to  his  coming  to  the  Susquehanna  region.  Our  interest  at  this 
point  is  directed  to  a  series  of  revelations  involving  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
When  Joseph  returned  to  Harmony  in  July  1828,  he  received  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  (by  divine  intervention)  that  had  been  taken  away  as  punishment 
for  the  Harris  incident.  Then  it  was  taken  away  again,  only  to  be  restored  in 
late  September  1 828,  together  with  the  golden  plates.44  Joseph  at  that  time  was 
also  warned  that  "designing  men"  would  like  to  destroy  his  work  by  altering 
the  translation. 

For  a  time  Joseph  devoted  himself  to  farming  to  provide  for  his  family.  In 
February  1829,  his  father  and  mother  came  from  Manchester,  New  York,  to 
visit  him  in  the  Susquehanna  region.  His  mother  notes  in  her  Biographical 
Sketches  that  when  she  walked  into  his  home  she  saw  a  red  morocco  trunk 
which  was  on  Emma's  bureau.  She  was  told  that  this  trunk  contained  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim,  as  well  as  the  plates.45  His  father  wanted  to  know 
how  his  son's  actions  related  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  as  a  result  a  revelation 
was  given,  which  is  recorded  in  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  4,  a 
work  which  contains  the  record  of  the  revelatory  experiences  which  supple- 
ment The  Book  of  Mormon.46 

In  March  of  1829  Martin  Harris  reappeared  and  said  he  wanted  to  see 
the  plates  which  he  had  not  seen  during  the  time  of  his  serving  as  scribe.  Mar- 
tin then  received  "by  word  of  revelation"  the  promise  that  if  he  proved  worthy 
he  would  be  one  of  the  three  witnesses  to  the  authenticity  of  the  plates.47 

On  April  5,  1829,  Oliver  Cowdery  came  to  Joseph  at  Harmony.  He  had 
been  a  school  teacher  in  the  area  of  Palmyra,  New  York,  and  he  had  stayed 
with  the  Joseph  Smith,  Sr.  family,  from  whom  he  learned  about  the  plates.  In 
March  1829,  he  met  by  chance  David  Whitmer,  who  inspired  him  to  visit  the 
prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  Harmony.48  Two  days  after  his  arrival  Joseph  began 
to  translate  The  Book  of  Mormon  with  Oliver  as  his  amanuensis.49  During 
this  period  they  both  received  several  revelations.50 

Oliver  proved  to  be  something  of  a  problem  to  Joseph  Smith  because  he 
wanted  to  have  the  power  to  receive  revelations  as  well  as  translate  ancient 
records.51  One  day  in  May  1829,  while  taking  dictation,  he  pointed  out  that 
The  Book  of  Mormon  did  not  provide  any  instruction  or  authority  for  per- 
forming baptisms.  Therefore  the  two  men  went  into  the  woods  on  May  15, 
1829,  to  inquire  of  the  Lord.  On  that  day  John  the  Baptist  appeared  to  them 
and  ordained  them  with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  giving  them  authority  to  act  in 
God's  name  on  earth.  John  the  Baptist  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Upon  my  fellow 
servants  in  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  I  confer  the  Priesthood  of  Aaron,  which 
holds  the  keys  of  ministering  of  angels  and  of  the  Gospel  of  repentance,  and  of 
baptism  by  immersion  for  the  remission  of  sins."52  This  is  the  event  which  is 
memorialized  both  in  Temple  Square  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. After  the  ordination  John  instructed  Smith  and  Cowdery,  who 
went  to  the  nearby  Susquehanna  River  to  baptize  each  other.53 
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Later,  sometime  between  May  15,  1829,  and  the  end  of  June  1829,  the 
Melchizedek  Priesthood  was  restored  by  the  appearance  of  Peter,  James,  and 
John.54  Of  this  event  Larry  Porter  comments: 

The  day,  month,  and  year  designation  which  so  positively  identified  the 
restoration  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  is,  unfortunately,  lacking  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood.  As  is  the  case  with  some  other 
important  dates  in  LDS  church  history,  the  exact  moment  of  this  signifi- 
cant event  has  been  lost  with  the  passage  of  time.  The  writer  believes  that 
elements  of  the  historical  puzzle  will  eventually  fit  together  and  give  us  a 
closer  approximation  or  even  the  actual  date.  However,  at  present,  the  af- 
fixed time  is  obscure.55 

The  scene  of  May  1 5,  1829,  was  said  to  have  been  incomplete  because  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood  did  not  have  the  power  of  laying  on  hands  for  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  that  power  would  be  conferred  on  them  later.  The  messenger, 
who  said  he  was  John  the  Baptist,  said  he  was  acting  under  the  authority  of 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  who  held  the  keys  to  the  Priesthood  of  Melchizedek, 
which  would  be  conferred  on  them  later,  as  was  the  case.56 

When  Joseph  Smith  wrote  to  the  church  on  September  6,  1842,  he  said 
the  voices  of  Peter,  James,  and  John  were  heard  in  the  wilderness  between 
Harmony,  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  Colesville,  Broome 
County,  New  York,  declaring  themselves  as  possessing  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time.57  It  was  appropriate  that  the 
Melchizedek  Priesthood  should  appear,  since  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the 
New  Testament  identifies  Jesus  with  the  Priesthood  of  Melchizedek  which  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  the  Levitical  Priesthood. 

About  this  time,  Joseph  Smith  reports,  he  was  threatened  with  persecu- 
tion while  in  the  area  of  Harmony,  so  that  what  had  taken  place  had  to  be  kept 
secret.58  He  was  grateful  that  in  this  period  the  Hale  family  protected  him  and 
his  wife.  Certain  divine  revelations  also  came  to  his  brother,  Samuel  H.  Smith, 
which  resulted  in  his  baptism  on  May  25,  1829.  His  older  brother,  Hyrum 
Smith,  visited  Joseph,  and  in  his  case  after  Joseph  had  consulted  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  a  revelation  was  given  to  Joseph.59 

In  the  very  same  month,  May  1829,  Joseph  Knight,  Sr.  of  Colesville, 
some  thirty  miles  away,  began  the  practice  of  bringing  food  to  the  Smiths  at 
Harmony  in  order  that  Joseph  could  continue  his  work  of  translations  without 
interruption.  This  resulted  in  another  revelation  being  given  to  Joseph.60 

In  June  1829,  David  Whitmer,  a  native  of  Harrisburg,  later  residing  in 
Fayette,  Seneca  County,  New  York,  came  to  Harmony  and  invited  Joseph  and 
Oliver  to  his  father's  house  in  Fayette,  assuring  them  of  free  board,  to  allow 
them  to  finish  their  work  on  The  Book  of  Mormon.  The  men  having  accepted 
the  invitation,  the  golden  plates  were  conveyed  to  the  Whitmer  residence  by  an 
angel.61  The  men  remained  in  Fayette  until  the  work  was  finished  and  the 
copyright  was  obtained.  They  were  assisted  in  their  writing  by  another  Whit- 
mer son,  John.  Joseph  was  able  to  receive  several  revelations  for  David  and 
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John  Whitmer,  as  well  as  for  a  third  brother,  Peter.  In  the  process  of  com- 
pleting the  translation  David  Whitmer,  Oliver  Cowdery,  and  Martin  Harris 
were  designated  by  the  Lord  as  the  three  special  witnesses  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  plates. 

Larry  Porter  reports  that  on  June  11,  1829,  the  title  page  of  The  Book  of 
Mormon  was  deposited  with  R.R.  Lansing,  Clerk  of  the  Northern  District 
Court  of  New  York,  in  order  to  obtain  a  copyright  on  the  book.62  He  also  ob- 
serves that  whether  Joseph  Smith  deposited  the  title  page  himself  or  did  it  by 
an  agent  or  through  the  mail  is  unknown.  The  publication  of  the  book  itself 
was  fraught  with  difficulties.  About  the  same  time  that  the  translation  came  to 
a  close,  those  at  work  on  it  went  to  Palmyra  and  agreed  with  Egbert  B.  Gran- 
din  to  print  5000  copies  for  $3000.  The  History  of  the  Church  indicates  that 
the  prophet  returned  from  Fayette,  New  York,  to  Harmony,  Pennsylvania.63 
The  History  further  states  that  a  copy  was  made  by  Cowdery  to  go  to  the  print- 
ers. Guards  were  to  accompany  him  and  to  remain  at  the  Whitmer  house  in 
Fayette  to  prevent  another  incident  such  as  losing  the  116  pages.  At  the  same 
time  a  certain  Esquire  Cole  was  attempting  to  publish  an  incomplete  edition  of 
The  Book  of  Mormon,  and  for  that  reason  Joseph  Smith  was  summoned  from 
Harmony.  Another  problem  arose  when  the  people  of  Palmyra  pledged  not  to 
buy  the  book.  Again  Joseph  had  to  be  summoned  from  Harmony,  so  that  he 
and  Martin  Harris  could  assure  the  printer  that  the  costs  of  printing  would  be 
covered  and  the  printer  would  not  lose  his  money. 

Dale  Morgan  in  his  papers  calls  attention  to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Wayne  Sentinel,  Palmyra,  New  York,  on  Friday,  June  26,  1829,  reporting 
The  Book  of  Mormon  as  "the  golden  Bible."64  There  is  also  a  letter  from 
Joseph  Smith  to  Oliver  Cowdery  in  the  Kirtland  Letter  Book,  page  9,  dated 
October  22,  1829,  from  Harmony,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  Joseph  Smith  says 
he  is  in  the  "gold  book  business,"65  and  leading  a  religious  sect. 

VI.  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  CHURCH 

The  church  was  organized  April  6,  1830,  at  the  house  of  Peter  Whitmer, 
Sr.  in  Fayette.66  The  official  name  of  the  church  from  its  organization  in  April 
1830,  to  May  1834,  was  "The  Church  of  Christ."67  Hence  the  celebration  of 
the  1 50th  anniversary  of  the  church  in  1 980.  Those  who  were  included  in  the 
original  group  were  Joseph  Smith,  Hyrum  Smith,  Samuel  Smith,  Oliver  Cow- 
dery, Peter  Whitmer,  and  David  Whitmer.  By  common  consent  they  accepted 
Smith  and  Cowdery  as  elders  of  the  church  and  witnessed  their  ordination.68 
Earlier  the  Lord  had  commanded  Joseph  to  ordain  Oliver  to  be  an  elder  in  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Oliver  was  to  ordain  Joseph.  But  this  ordination 
had  been  postponed  until  they  could  bring  the  brethren  together  to  decide  by 
vote  whether  they  were  willing  to  accept  Joseph  and  Oliver  as  their  spiritual 
teachers.69  According  to  the  Dale  Morgan  papers,  David  Whitmer  had  a  dif- 
ferent date  for  the  organization  of  the  church,  namely  August  1829.  He  does 
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say,  "We  preached,  baptized  and  confirmed  until  April  6,  1830. "70 

On  Sunday,  April  11,  1830,  Oliver  Cowdery  preached  at  Fayette  and 
several  were  baptized  in  Seneca  Lake.  During  the  month  of  April  1830,  Joseph 
went  east  to  the  home  of  Joseph  Knight  in  Colesville,  New  York,  and  by 
meetings  and  prayers,  Knight  and  his  family,  though  Universalists,  were  led  to 
the  truth  as  understood  by  Joseph  Smith.71  Newel  Knight,  the  son  of  Joseph, 
suffered  from  a  fit  and  Joseph,  holding  his  hand,  exorcized  the  devil  by  rebuk- 
ing him  and  casting  him  out  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  the  first 
miracle  done  in  the  church.72  With  the  departure  of  the  devil,  the  distortions  of 
the  body  ceased,  and  almost  immediately  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  descended  upon 
Newel  Knight,  and  visions  of  eternity  were  opened  to  him.  It  has  been  said  that 
Newel  Knight  had  also  been  concerned  as  a  young  man  about  the  apostacy  that 
had  occurred  in  the  church  and  had  felt  that  a  restoration  was  needed.73 

Following  this  work  in  Colesville,  Smith  went  to  Fayette  again  with  the 
publication  of  The  Book  of  Mormon.  The  opposition  and  persecution  were 
said  to  have  intensified.  Newel  Knight  came  to  Fayette  as  well  and  was  bap- 
tized there.  On  June  9,  1 830,  the  first  conference  of  the  organized  church  took 
place  with  singing,  prayer,  communion,  confirmation,  and  ordaining  to 
various  offices  of  the  Priesthood.  The  charismatic  features  of  the  movement  ap- 
peared: the  Holy  Ghost  was  poured  out;  many  prophesied;  others  had  visions 
of  heavenly  revelations.  Some  were  so  overcome  that  "we  had  to  lay  them  on  a 
bed  or  other  convenient  places;  among  these  was  Newel  Knight  .  .  .  who  was 
unable  to  help  himself."74 

Smith  then  went  to  his  own  home  in  Harmony,  and  then  followed  that 
with  a  visit  to  the  Newel  Knight  residence  in  Colesville,  New  York.  With  him 
there  were  his  wife  Emma,  Oliver  Cowdery,  John  Whitmer,  and  David  Whit- 
mer  of  Fayette.  They  built  a  dam  in  the  river  so  that  they  could  baptize. 

One  night,  in  June  1 830,  a  mob  broke  down  the  dam  which  they  had  con- 
structed on  that  Saturday  afternoon.  On  the  following  Monday,  June  28, 
1830,  the  dam  was  repaired  and  thirteen  were  baptized,  including  Levi  Hale, 
Emma's  brother.75  Before  the  baptism  was  completed,  a  mob  gathered  around 
the  house  of  Newel  Knight. 

The  Presbyterians  in  the  area  were  aroused.  They  had  lost  Josiah  Stowell 
at  South  Bainbridge,  and  they  were  soon  to  lose  Emily  Coburn  and  her  sister 
Sarah  Knight.  Newel  Knight  had  joined  in  May  1830,  and  Emily  Coburn  was 
rumored  to  be  ready  to  join  also.  Since  Emily  was  a  minor,  action  was  being 
taken  by  her  family  and  her  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Sherer.  Emily  returned  to 
her  family  on  Monday,  June  28;  her  sister  Sarah  joined  the  Mormons  on  June 
29th.76  The  South  Bainbridge  community  retaliated  by  bringing  Joseph  to 
trial  on  July  1st,  according  to  the  record  of  the  Bill  of  Costs.  This  was  apparen- 
tly done  in  an  attempt  to  check  the  spread  of  the  new  cult.77  However,  Emily 
did  join  and  stayed  with  the  Mormons  until  Brigham  Young  at  Nauvoo 
wanted  her  as  a  plural  wife.78  By  June  1830,  there  were  27  persons  who  had 
become  converts  to  the  church,  according  to  the  figures  of  De  Pillis.79 
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VII.   THE  TWO  TRIALS  OF   1830 

On  the  morning  of  June  29, 1 830,  baptisms  were  administered  by  immer- 
sion in  the  river.  In  the  evening,  when  meeting  to  confirm  those  who  had  been 
baptized  in  the  morning,  Joseph,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  visited  by 
a  constable,  who  charged  him  with  disorderly  conduct.80  According  to  the 
church's  History,  the  constable  told  Smith  that  a  plan  had  been  hatched  to  am- 
bush him.  He  was  then  taken  in  custody  to  South  Bainbridge,  Chenango 
County,  and  kept  under  guard  at  a  tavern. 

The  next  day  the  court  convened.  While  Smith  was  reluctant  to  admit 
there  had  been  a  trial  in  1826,  he  does  record  that  he  was  brought  to  trial  in 
Bainbridge,  Chenango  County,  New  York,  in  1830  shortly  after  his  church 
had  been  organized  in  April.81 

When  the  court  sat  to  investigate  the  charges,  many  witnesses  were  called 
against  Smith.  On  the  other  hand,  Josiah  Stowell  was  called  as  a  witness  for 
the  defense,  testifying  that  Smith  was  an  honest  man.  Also  called  as  witnesses 
were  two  daughters  of  Stowell,  with  whom  Smith  had  at  times  kept  company. 
One  of  the  two  lawyers  for  the  defense  employed  by  Newel  Knight,  with  whom 
Smith  was  staying  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  recalled  that  the  trial  began  at  10 
A.M.  and  closed  at  midnight.82 

In  the  records  of  the  Chenango  County  court  of  the  1830  bills  submitted 
to  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  there  is  a  bill  presented  by  Ebenezer 
Hatch,  dated  South  Bainbridge,  July  4,  1830: 

To  serving  warrant  on  Joseph  Smith  &  keeping  him 
24  hours  $2.00 

3  meals  Victuals  and  1  Lodging  .50 

Subpoenying  5  witnesses  .62  Vi 

$3.13 
This  bill  parallels  Smith's  own  statement  that  he  was  arrested  one  day,  held 
overnight,  and  tried  the  next  day.83 

Joseph  Chamberlain  also  submitted  a  bill  in  the  case  of  The  People  of  the 
State  of  New  York  vs.  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  a  Disorderly  Person  July  1st  1830: 
Oath  on  Complaint  .06 

Filing  Complaint  .03 

Warrant  .19 

Examination  1  day  1.00 

10  Subpoenas  .60 

Swearing  12  witnesses  .72 

Smith  was  acquitted  but  was  served  with  a  second  warrant  from 
Colesville,  Broome  County,  fifteen  miles  away. 

Information  concerning  this  second  trial  at  Colesville  was  written  in  a  let- 
ter of  March  8,  1842,  by  Joel  King  Noble,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Colesville. 
He  was  answering  an  inquiry  from  Professor  Jonathan  B.  Turner  of  Illinois 
College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  The  letter  is  now  in  the  Turner  Collection  of  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  Springfield.  It  must  be  said  that  at  best  the 
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letter  is  confused  and  at  times  invidious  in  its  estimate  of  Joseph  Smith. 

In  the  letter,  Noble  described  Joseph  Smith,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age,  as  a  glass  looker  or  fortune  teller  when  he  first  came  into  the  Sus- 
quehanna area.84  He  apparently  attracted  attention  while  digging  for  money, 
salt,  iron,  gold,  and  silver.  Noble  makes  reference  to  the  trial  of  1826  when 
civil  authorities  are  said  to  have  brought  Joseph  to  trial  under  the  Vagrancy 
Act.  At  this  trial,  Noble  continues,  Smith  was  condemned,  taking  Leg  Bail, 
meaning  that  he  had  to  get  out  of  the  area.  The  account  then  continues,  in- 
correctly reporting  that  after  two  years  from  the  time  of  "Jo's"  first  trial  he 
was  arrested  again  and  pleaded  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  As  soon  as  he  was 
released  he  was  arrested  again  and  "brought  before  me  in  an  adjoining  County 
only  six  miles  distant  trial  protracted  twenty-three  hours.  .  .  I  think  forty- 
three  witnesses  Proof  Jo.  a  vagrant  idler  lazy  .  .  .  Jo  was  asked  by  witness  if  he 
could  see  or  tel  more  than  others.  Jo  said  he  could  not  and  says  any  thing  for  a 
living.  ..."  The  letter  concludes  with  a  description  of  the  religious 
background  of  those  who  composed  the  "mormon"  group,  adding  that  some 
were  good  neighbors. 

Joseph  Smith's  own  account  of  his  experience  at  Colesville  is  that  of  a  per- 
secuted man  whose  experiences  are  similar  to  those  of  Jesus.  The  second  con- 
stable starved  him  and  set  him  up  to  be  ridiculed  in  the  tavern.  He  was  spit 
upon  by  those  who  said:  "Prophesy,  prophesy,"  (Mark  14:05)  acting  like 
those  who  persecuted  the  Saviour.  At  the  trial  Newel  Knight  said  that  through 
Joseph  Smith  the  power  of  God  had  delivered  him  from  the  devil.85  A  lawyer, 
named  Seymour,  an  ardent  Presbyterian,  tried  to  blacken  Smith's  reputation 
by  bringing  up  the  story  that  he  had  been  a  money  digger.86  Smith  draws 
another  parallel  to  the  Passion  story,  in  that  the  constable  was  said  to  have 
been  attracted  to  Smith,  at  the  time  he  was  acquitted.  With  the  trial's  conclu- 
sion, Smith  relates,  mobs  threatened  him,  but  he  managed  to  escape  by  going 
to  the  house  of  his  sister-in-law,  and  then  to  his  own  home  in  Harmony. 

VIII.    WHY   SMITH   LEFT   PENNSYLVANIA 

Smith's  last  days  in  Pennsylvania  seem  to  have  been  spent  shuttling  back 
and  forth  from  Harmony  to  Colesville,  New  York,  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  his 
flock.  A  few  days  after  the  end  of  the  second  trial  of  1830,  Smith  returned  to 
Colesville  with  Oliver  Cowdery  to  confirm  the  members  of  the  church.  This 
confirmation  took  place  at  the  home  of  the  Knights,  where  again  a  mob 
gathered.  In  light  of  these  circumstances  he  returned  to  Harmony.87  The 
History  of  the  Church  observes  at  this  point  that  the  religious  persecution  that 
Smith  was  enduring  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
with  its  protection  of  freedom  of  religion. 

In  June  1830,  Smith  received  a  divine  revelation  in  which  God  addressed 
him  as  "Moses,  my  son,"  suggesting  that  he  was  to  lead  his  people  to  a 
promised  land.  Another  revelation  in  July  1830,  shared  by  Joseph  Smith  and 
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Oliver  Cowdery  at  Harmony,  instructed  them  to  go  quickly  to  the  churches  at 
Colesville,  Fayette,  and  Manchester  because  these  churches  would  give  them 
support.  Smith  was  to  be  relieved  of  any  further  "temporal"  labors  in  order  to 
devote  his  complete  attention  to  the  service  of  Zion.  Cowdery  was  to  continue 
bearing  the  Lord's  name  before  the  world  and  the  church.88  Revelations  con- 
tinued to  Emma  as  well.  Her  responsibilities  were  to  be  manifold:  she  was  to 
comfort  Joseph,  the  Lord's  servant;  to  go  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  departure; 
to  serve  as  scribe  in  order  to  relieve  Oliver  Cowdery  of  this  task;  and  finally  to 
select  the  sacred  hymns  for  the  church. 

And  revelations  did  not  cease.  Another  revelation  was  given  to  Joseph 
Smith,  Oliver  Cowdery,  and  John  Whitmer  at  Harmony  in  July  1830,  that 
they  were  to  devote  their  time  to  studying  scripture,  preaching,  and  confirming 
the  church  at  Colesville.89  Yet  a  dispute  arose  over  the  precise  wording  of  the 
revelations.  Oliver  Cowdery  was  convinced  that  he  had  found  an  error  in  one 
of  the  commandments  in  the  record  of  revelations  which  forms  the  book  of 
Doctrine  and  Covenants.  In  light  of  the  confusion  introduced  by  Cowdery 
Smith  had  to  seek  the  guidance  of  God  to  allow  him  to  alter  or  erase,  to  add  to 
or  diminish,  the  revelations.  Convinced  of  the  inerrancy  of  these  revelations, 
Joseph  was  able  to  convince  the  Whitmer  family  and  Oliver  himself  that  it  was 
Oliver  who  was  really  in  error.90 

Revelations  continued  to  them  in  connection  with  confirmation  and  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  August  1830,  Newel  Knight  and  his  wife 
visited  Harmony.  Since  neither  his  wife  nor  Emma  had  been  confirmed,  this 
confirmation  was  to  be  accomplished  at  the  same  time  that  the  sacrament  was 
celebrated.  As  they  prepared  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  a  revelation 
came  that  they  were  not  to  purchase  wine  or  strong  drink  from  their  enemies. 
At  about  the  same  time  another  revelation  came  that  the  Lord  had  sent  John  to 
ordain  Joseph  and  Oliver  to  the  first  Priesthood  of  Aaron.  As  the  Lord  had 
done  with  Peter,  James,  and  John,  they  were  ordained  to  be  apostles  and 
special  witnesses  of  the  Lord's  name  and  to  bear  the  keys  of  the  ministry.91 
They  then  prepared  the  wine  for  the  sacrament  and  confirmed  the  two  women 
into  the  church. 

While  the  Presbyterians  seemed  to  have  been  Joseph's  persecutors  in 
New  York,  it  was  the  Methodists  who  caused  him  trouble  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  latter  group  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Hale  family  to  turn  against 
Joseph.92  This  dispute  caused  Smith  to  go  to  Colesville,  where  he  prayed  for  a 
punitive  miracle,  that  the  eyes  of  the  opposition  be  blinded  so  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  recognize  those  who  were  really  and  truly  believers.93  And  again 
he  had  to  go  back  to  Harmony. 

Difficulties  persisted.  The  persecution  found  in  Colesville  was  also  ex- 
perienced in  Harmony.  Hence  Smith  reports:  "Mr.  Whitmer,  having  heard  of 
the  persecutions  against  us  at  Harmony,  Pennsylvania,  had  invited  us  to  go 
and  live  with  him;  and  during  the  last  week  in  August  we  arrived  in  Fayette, 
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amidst  the  congratulations  of  our  brethren  and  friends."94  This  move  was 
assisted  by  Newel  Knight.  When  they  moved  to  Fayette,  a  second  conference  of 
the  church  met  on  September  26-28,  1 830,  with  62  present.  It  was  at  this  point 
in  Joseph  Smith's  life  that  his  work  and  revelations  along  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna came  to  an  end.  But  revelations  themselves  did  not  cease,  for  at  the 
third  conference  of  the  church  at  the  home  of  Peter  Whitmer,  Sr.  in  Fayette, 
January  2,  1831,  Joseph  Smith  was  commanded  to  go  to  Ohio,  where  he  would 
learn  the  law  of  the  Lord.95 

IX.    CONCLUSION 

As  the  preceding  material  indicates,  between  1825  and  1830,  events  of 
importance  in  the  Mormon  tradition  took  place  along  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Not  only  the  preparation  of  The  Book  of  Mormon  but  also  a  series  of  revela- 
tions along  the  Susquehanna  led  to  the  formation  of  the  church  making  these 
episodes  of  pivotal  significance  in  Mormon  tradition.  This  importance  is 
recognized  and  affirmed  by  the  statue  and  its  description  both  in  Temple 
Square  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Oakland,  Pennsylvania. 

After  1 830  the  Susquehanna  no  longer  figures  in  the  further  development 
of  the  Mormon  church.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  river  of  Christian 
tradition,  the  Jordan,  likewise  has  a  very  restricted  function  in  early 
Christianity,  limited  to  a  few  instances  cited  in  the  gospels,  including  the 
revelation  which  came  to  Jesus  at  the  time  of  his  baptism  by  John  in  the  river. 
Divine  approval  was  given  to  Jesus  in  the  gospels  at  the  Jordan.  Likewise  the 
moments  of  divine  approval  and  appointment  to  priestly  office  came  to  Joseph 
S.  Smith  along  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.  As  the  use  of  the  Jordan  for  bap- 
tism in  the  early  Christian  tradition  was  limited,  so  likewise  during  a  restricted 
period  (1825-1830)  the  Susquehanna  functions  as  the  place  for  baptism  in  the 
Mormon  tradition — though  admittedly  another  place  does  play  a  part, 
specifically  the  Seneca  Lake  area  near  Fayette,  New  York. 

Other  elements  which  are  important  in  Mormon  tradition  seem  to  be  in 
place  by  the  end  of  this  period.  One  of  the  affirmations  of  the  Mormon  tradi- 
tion is  that  it  is  a  restoration  movement  by  which  Christianity  will  return  to  its 
primitive  and  pristine  shape  in  resisting  the  corruption  in  the  established 
churches.  The  original  name  of  the  Mormon  church,  organized  and  named  on 
April  6,  1830,  affirms  this,  simply  the  Church  of  Christ.  Only  later  was  the 
fuller  title  assumed:  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

The  revelations,  said  to  have  been  given  to  Joseph  Smith,  are  recorded  in 
two  documents.  First  is  The  Book  of  Mormon  which  was  translated,  recorded, 
and  transcribed  at  Harmony,  Pennsylvania,  along  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. Further  revelations  during  the  period  of  1825-1830  which  took 
place  at  or  around  the  towns  along  the  river  are  included  in  the  book  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  a  collection  which  appears  to  have  authority  equal  to  or 
greater  than  that  of  The  Book  of  Mormon. 
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The  Book  of  Mormon  which  was  made  in  Pennsylvania  is  said  to  reflect 
to  a  great  degree  the  language  and  style  of  the  King  James  Bible.  Despite  the 
dissimilarity  in  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  as  compared  with  The 
Book  of  Mormon,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  New  Testament  itself  abun- 
dantly reflects  and  indeed  quotes  from  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  commonly 
known  as  the  Old  Testament. 

Mormonism  is  also  convinced  that  mankind  is  living  in  the  "last  days," 
an  eschatological  outlook  which  it  shares  with  early  Christians.  In  these  two 
eras  God  has  selected  servants  who  are  to  act  on  his  behalf  in  this  world. 

Healing  miracles  of  a  charismatic  variety  are  recorded,  especially  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  For  a  similar  purpose  Joseph  Smith  used  his  power  for 
healing  in  acting  on  Newel  Knight,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  charismatic  him- 
self. Again,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Joseph  Smith  sought  to 
invoke  a  punitive  miracle  in  order  to  paralyze  those  who  opposed  him.  Early 
Christianity  also  was  confronted  by  opposition  from  the  established  religious 
leadership,  an  experience  which  Joseph  Smith  and  his  followers  were  called 
upon  to  endure.  In  this  period  of  1825-1830  they  composed  a  small  group  of 
laity  without  specific  ministerial  status  who  by  a  series  of  revelations  assumed 
their  role  of  leadership  in  their  own  cult  community. 

Of  pivotal  importance  was  the  revelation  recorded  to  have  been  given  by 
John  the  Baptist  to  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna,  which  conferred  on  them  first  the  priesthood  of  Aaron.  Later 
they  were  to  be  assured  by  Peter,  James,  and  John  that  the  priesthood  of 
Melchizedek  had  been  restored  through  them.  Then  began  the  series  of  bap- 
tisms along  the  river  which  drew  to  them  a  following  to  form  the  church.  Thus, 
the  Susquehanna  is  of  such  pivotal  importance  in  Mormon  tradition  as  to 
justify  its  designation  as  the  "Jordan"  of  Mormonism. 
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WAITING  TO  WAIT 

Lorna  jean  Silver 

Susquehanna  University 


IN  THE  WAITING  ROOM* 

— Elizabeth  Bishop 


In   Worcester,  Massachusetts, 

I  went  with  Aunt  Consuelo 

to  keep  her  dentist's  appointment 

and  sat  and  waited  for  her 

in  the  dentist's  waiting  room. 

It  was  winter.  It  got  dark 

early.   The  waiting  room 

was  full  of  grown-up  people, 

arctics  and  overcoats, 

lamps  and  magazines. 

My  aunt  was  inside 

what  seemed  like  a  long  time 

and  while  I  waited  I  read 

the  National  Geographic 

(I  could  read)  and  carefully 

studied  the  photographs: 

the  inside  of  a  volcano, 

black,  and  full  of  ashes; 

then  it  was  spilling  over 

in  rivulets  of  fire. 

Osa  and  Martin  Johnson 

dressed  in  riding  breeches, 

laced  boots,  and  pith  helmets. 

A  dead  man  slung  on  a  pole 

—  "Long  Pig,"  the  caption  said. 

Babies  with  pointed  heads 

wound  round  and  round  with 

string; 
black,  naked  women  with  necks 
wound  round  and  round  with  wire 


like  the  necks  of  light  bulbs. 
Their  breasts  were  horrifying. 
I  read  it  right  straight  through. 
I  was  too  shy  to  stop. 
And  then  I  looked  at  the  cover: 
the  yellow  margins,  the  date. 

Suddenly,  from  inside, 

came  an  oh/  of  pain 

— Aunt  Consuelo's  voice — 

not  very  loud  or  long. 

I  wasn't  at  all  surprised; 

even  then  I  knew  she  was 

a  foolish,  timid  woman 

I  might  have  been  embarrassed, 

but  wasn't.    What  took  me 

completely  by  surprise 

was  that  it  was  me: 

my  voice,  in  my  mouth. 

Without  thinking  at  all 

I  was  my  foolish  aunt, 

I — we — were  falling,  falling, 

our  eyes  glued  to  the  cover 

of  the  National  Geographic, 

February,    1918. 

I  said  to  myself:  three  days 
and  you'll  be  seven  years  old. 
I  was  saying  it  to  stop 
the  sensation  of  falling  off 


*"In  the  Waiting  Room,"  from  GEOGRAPHY  III,  by  Elizabeth  Bishop.  Copyright©  1971, 
1976,  by  Elizabeth  Bishop.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  Inc. 
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the  round,  turning  world 

into  cold,  blue-black  space. 

But  I  felt:  you  are  an  \, 

you  are  an  Elizabeth, 

you  are  one  of  them. 

Why  should  you  be  one,  too? 

I  scarcely  dared  to  look 

to  see  what  it  was  I  was. 

I  gave  a  sidelong  glance 

— /  couldn't  look  any  higher — 

at  shadowy  gray  knees, 

trousers  and  skirts  and  boots 

and  different  pairs  of  hands 

lying  under  the  lamps. 

I  knew  that  nothing  stranger 

had  ever  happened,  that  nothing 

stranger  could  ever  happen. 

Why  should  I  be  my  aunt, 

or  me,  or  anyone? 

What  similarities — 

boots,  hands,  the  family  voice 

I  felt  in  my  throat,  or  even 


the  National  Geographic 

and  those  awful  hanging  breasts — 

held  us  all  together 

or  made  us  all  just  one? 

How — /  didn't  know  any 

word  for  it — how  "unlikely"  .  .  . 

How  had  I  come  to  be  here, 

like  them,  and  overhear 

a  cry  of  pain  that  could  have 

got  loud  and  worse  but  hadn't? 

The  waiting  room  was  bright 
and  too  hot.  It  was  sliding 
beneath  a  big  black  wave, 
another,  and  another. 

Then  I  was  back  in  it. 
The  War  was  on.  Outside, 
in  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
were  night  and  slush  and  cold, 
and  it  was  still  the  fifth 
of  February,    1918. 


How  is  it  that  we  come  to  know  things?  Where  do  new  thoughts  come  from? 
How  is  it  that  we  suddenly  become  conscious  of  and  gain  new  perspectives  on 
people,  places,  events  that  have  surrounded  us  for  perhaps  years?  What  do  we 
make  of  those  moments  of  insight  when  we  seem  to  make  something  come  of 
nothing? 

We  can,  of  course,  increase  the  gamut  of  the  familiar.  We  can  come  to 
know  about  things  by  seeing  or  smelling  or  hearing  or  tasting  or  touching 
them.  But  how  is  it  that  we  conceptualize?  How  do  we  internalize  experience? 
What  happens  in  those  strange  moments  when  the  unfamiliar  suddenly 
becomes  familiar  or  when  the  familiar  suddenly  becomes  unfamiliar  and 
jostles — forever — the  familiarity  of  all  that  surrounds  it?  Elizabeth  Bishop's 
"In  the  Waiting  Room"  is  a  poem  that  presents  us  with  one  of  those  strange 
moments,  with  what  Joyce  called  an  "epiphany"  and  Virginia  Woolf  called  a 
"significant  moment."  It  is  a  poem  which  describes,  with  as  much  specificity 
and  perspective  as  a  girl  three  days  short  of  seven  can  muster,  what  a  mo- 
ment of  consciousness  is  about,  what  it  is  to  be  present  "at  the  focus  where  the 
greatest  number  of  vital  forces  unite  in  their  purest  energy."1 

Elizabeth's  epiphany  in  "In  the  Waiting  Room"  involves  her  first 
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recognition  of  her  position  in  the  world  beyond  herself,  her  first  step  in  her 
transition  from  the  egocentric  world  of  innocence  to  the  "grown-up"  world  in 
which  she  must  establish  herself  among  many  egos.2  In  this  light,  the  poem 
does  not  merely  depict  the  poignancy  of  a  particular  epiphany,  but  implies 
Elizabeth's  entire  transition  from  what  Keats  called  the  "infant  or  thoughtless 
Chamber"  to  the  "Chamber  of  Maiden  Thought";  for  Elizabeth,  this  par- 
ticular epiphany  marks  her  loss  of  innocence.3  At  the  beginning  of  the  poem, 
Elizabeth  is  secure  in  her  own  innocence — secure  because  innocence  is  pro- 
tected by  its  failure  to  realize  the  threats  of  the  non-self.  However,  the  various 
events,  "vital  forces,"  that  contribute  to  her  first  epiphany  force  her  to 
acknowledge  the  world  beyond  her  "womb,"  the  waiting  room,  and,  therefore, 
"deliver"  her  into  the  maturing  process  and  the  adult  world.  Although  the  loss 
of  innocence  is  an  absolute — one  cannot  be  just  a  little  bit  innocent — the 
degree  to  which  one  is  conscious,  familiar  with  the  gamut  of  the  non-self,  can 
increase  with  time,  through  a  series  of  epiphanies.  Bishop  presents  us  with 
Elizabeth's  first  epiphany,  which  seals  her  loss  of  innocence  and  is  the  begin- 
ning of  her  awareness  of  her  position  in  the  world  beyond  the  womb. 

The  poem's  first  stanza  introduces  the  first  of  the  "vital  forces"  that  con- 
tribute to  Elizabeth's  eventual  epiphany.  While  she  waits  for  her  aunt  in  a 
dentist's  waiting  room,  Elizabeth  reads  a  National  Geographic  which  exposes 
her  to  unfamiliar  worlds:  to  the  inside  of  a  volcano,  to  a  dead  man  "slung  on  a 
pole,"  to  explorers,  to  "Babies  with  pointed  heads,"  and  to  "black,  naked 
women"  (pp.  3-4,  1 1.  13-28).  Elizabeth's  exposure  to  all  of  this  unfamiliarity 
occurs  within  the  familiar  context  of  the  waiting  room  in  which  she  is  sur- 
rounded by  people  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  "arctics  and  overcoats,/ 
lamps  and  magazines"  (p.  3,  11.  9-10). 

Ironically  enough,  the  very  familiarity  of  the  waiting  room  causes 
Elizabeth,  despite  the  fact  that  she  finds  the  women's  breasts  "horrifying,"  to 
read  the  magazine  "right  straight  through"  (p.  4,  11.  31-32).  She  is  too  self- 
conscious  of  her  self-consciousness  to  acknowledge  her  horror  and  embarrass- 
ment in  front  of  adults;  she  is  also  fascinated,  intrigued,  by  a  world  so  alien  to 
her  own.  Instead  of  not  reading  the  magazine,  Elizabeth  reads  the  magazine 
and  then  attempts  to  put  the  magazine's  unfamiliar  world  in  perspective  by 
looking  at  its  cover,  its  date,  and  the  familiar  yellow  margins  that  set  the 
magazine  and  its  contents  apart,  frame  them,  from  the  familiar  world. 
Elizabeth  attempts  to  protect  herself  from  the  horrors  of  the  unfamiliar  by  ob- 
jectifying rather  than  by  internalizing  them.  Her  impulse  is  to  preserve  the 
womb  of  her  isolation:  she  takes  pains  to  distinguish  herself  from  the  "grown- 
up" people  and  to  distinguish  her  world,  in  the  waiting  room,  from  that  world, 
in  the  magazine.  Elizabeth  wants  her  world  violated  neither  by  other  worlds 
nor  other  people. 

Elizabeth's  effort  not  to  acknowledge  fully  the  world  that  the 
photographs   depict   is   made  understandable   by   the   implications   of  the 
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photographs  that  Bishop  has  chosen  for  Elizabeth  to  recollect.  First,  some  of 
the  photographs  have  specific  sexual  implications  which  would  account  for 
Elizabeth's  simultaneous  horror  and  fascination.  The  volcano,  "black,  and  full 
of  ashes;/  then  .  .  .  spilling  over/  in  rivulets  of  fire"  suggests  menstruation  and 
the  birth  canal  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  naked  women's  breasts,  serves  to 
remind  Elizabeth  of  her  own  sexuality  and  of  the  inevitability  of  her  own  sex- 
ual development.  The  fact  that  one's  sexual  development  is  unimpedable  can 
be  terrifying.  Second,  the  photographs  represent  essentially  every  unavoidable 
facet  of  the  life  cycle.  The  dead  man  "slung  on  a  pole"  callously  reminds  us  of 
the  fragility  and  expendability  of  human  life.and  that  we  are  the  victims  of  our 
own  mortality.  The  "Babies  with  pointed  heads/  wound  round  and  round 
with  string"  and  the  "black,  naked  women  with  necks/  wound  round  and 
round  with  wire"  remind  us  not  only  of  infancy  and  motherhood,  but  also  that 
we  are  "shaped"  by  our  environment,  victims  of  our  particular  cultures,  as 
much  as  we  are  defined  by  our  mortality.  The  naked  breasts  of  the  women  re- 
mind us  of  the  female's  role  in,  and  potential  entrapment  by,  the  reproductive 
process.  The  photographs  indicate  that  we  are  bound  "round  and  round"  by 
biology  and  culture  (pp.  3-4,  11.  18-31).  It  seems  only  natural  that  Elizabeth's 
effort  should  be  to  maintain  her  isolation,  to  protect  herself  from  entrapment. 
But,  one  cannot  suffer  the  intensity  of  self-consciousness  that  Elizabeth 
suffers  and  remain  long  in  the  "thoughtless  Chamber."  Self-consciousness  im- 
plies a  sense  of  audience,  which  implies  a  concern  with  one's  position  in  the 
world  beyond  oneself.  Innocence  cannot  be  conscious  of  itself  and  remain  in- 
nocence; Elizabeth  cannot  succeed  in  making  the  concentrated  effort  to  put  the 
magazine's  contents  out  of  her  thoughts.  After  attempting  to  maintain  her 
position  in  the  womb  at  the  close  of  stanza  one,  however,  Elizabeth  continues 
her  effort  to  maintain  isolation  by  separating  herself  from  what  becomes  the 
second  "vital  force"  of  her  impending  epiphany — her  aunt's  "o/z!  of  pain"; 
she  hears  it  "from  inside"  and  by  attributing  it  to  her  aunt's  foolishness  and 
timidity  she  is  able  to  objectify  it  enough  not  even  to  feel  embarrassed  by  it  (p. 
4,  1 1.  36-44).  But  then,  suddenly,  she  is  taken  unawares  by  her  realization  of 
her  connection  with  her  aunt — "Without  thinking  at  all/  I  was  my  foolish 
aunt"  (p.  5,  11.  48-49).  For  the  first  time,  Elizabeth  feels  a  "family  voice"  in 
her  throat  (p.  6,  1.  78).  Her  isolation  is  broken. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  neither  loud  nor  long  utterance  that  it  should 
contribute  to  Elizabeth's  epiphany?  It  is  an  utterance  of  pain  and  an  utterance 
of  consciousness  insofar  as  Aunt  Consuelo  must  not  have  been  etherized  to 
have  uttered  it.  Consciousness  of  pain  evokes  our  rather  futile,  but  nonetheless 
instinctive,  objection  to  it,  despite  a  world  full  of  pain.  (The  futility  of  Aunt 
Consuelo's  cry  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  those  who  hear  it  are  all  ex- 
periencing or  anticipating  pain  of  their  own.)  Consciousness  of  the  in- 
evitability of  pain  and  the  relative  insignificance  of  our  individual  pains  is, 
however,  almost  unbearable,  as  Elizabeth  discovers  when  she  suddenly  feels 
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herself  participating  in  her  aunt's  exclamation  and  experiencing  the  "fall,"  the 
sense  of  floundering,  that  it  promotes.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  much  easier  for  us  to 
focus  on,  be  conscious  of,  a  limited  world,  a  world  in  which  we  are  isolated  and 
invulnerable,  than  it  is  to  comprehend  a  threatening  world  full  of  many  people, 
places,  and  things  in  which  our  place  is  not  stable,  let  alone  guaranteed.  It  is 
appropriate  then  that  Elizabeth's  first  whiff  of  the  world  beyond  herself  should 
knock  her  out  rather  than  bring  her  to.  It  is  also  understandable  that  Elizabeth 
and  Aunt  Consuelo  should  both  attempt  to  establish  stability  by  focusing  on 
the  cover  of  the  National  Geographic;  their  hope  is  to  orient  themselves,  to  es- 
tablish stability  by  discerning  a  specific  magazine  in  a  specific  place  at  a 
specific  time  (p.  5,  11.  50-53). 

The  cry  that  Aunt  Consuelo  utters  is  similar  to  the  scream  that  hangs  over 
the  Nova  Scotian  village  in  Bishop's  short  story  "In  the  Village"  and  the 
scream  that  rings  through  a  village  in  Virginia  WoolPs  essay  "Three  Pic- 
tures": all  three  utterances  are  uttered  by  women  against  the  confines  of  life 
and  the  pain  that  accompanies  life.  The  young  girl's  mother  screams  in  "In  the 
Village"  because  the  purple  dress  that  she  wants  to  wear  after  years  of  wearing 
nothing  but  black  and  white,  that  she  wants  to  wear  instead  of  what  we  assume 
are  mourning  clothes,  that  she  wants  to  wear  in  an  effort  to  break  away  from 
what  is  perhaps  an  obsession  with  death,  mortality's  binding,  does  not  fit.4 
The  scream  in  "Three  Pictures"  is  uttered  by  the  wife  of  a  sailor  at  the  time  of 
her  young  husband's  death;  again,  a  scream  uttered  against  the  transient, 
against  mortality,  against  the  unbearable  inevitability  of  pain  and  suffering.5 

In  "In  the  Village"  Bishop  describes  the  scream  as  hanging  "in 
memory — in  the  past,  in  the  present,  and  those  years  between.  .  .  .  It .  .  .  came 
there  to  live,  forever — not  loud,  just  alive  forever"  (p.  26).  Similarly,  Woolf 
says  that  after  the  cry  that  "made  everything  seem  ominous"  rang  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  "Wherever  one  went  .  .  .  something  seemed  to  turn  un- 
easily beneath  the  surface,  making  the  peace,  the  stability  all  round  one  seem  a 
little  unreal"  (pp.  14-15).  So,  Aunt  Consuelo's  cry  is  a  cry  that  addresses  the 
pervasive  pain  of  the  world  beyond  the  womb.  All  security's  shattered,  and  the 
screams  force  us  to  recognize  it.  All  three  are  solitary  screams  that  hang  in  the 
air  unsoothed,  unanswered,  reminding  us  of  our  desire  to  escape  the  un- 
resolved flux  of  experience:  anything  for  the  solace  of  a  beginning,  middle,  and 
end.  They  force  us  to  wait,  uncomfortable,  for  the  next  cry  or  for  some  comfort, 
just  as  we  must  wait  for  the  volcano  to  explode,  a  baby  to  be  born,  for  the  next 
significant  moment,  the  next  epiphany. 

The  fact  that  her  aunt  is  the  first  person  with  whom  Elizabeth  feels 
kinship  is  of  two-fold  significance.  First,  it  reinforces  Elizabeth's  growing 
awareness  of  the  life  cycle  and  its  traps,  insofar  as  Aunt  Consuelo  is  a  female 
from  Elizabeth's  immediate  family;  the  bond  between  family  members  is 
irrevocable  and  their  influence  on  one  another  is  unavoidable.  Second,  once 
Elizabeth  leaves  the  comforts  of  the  womb  for  the  myriad  complexities  of  the 
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world,  she  will  probably  experience  for  herself  the  very  timidity  and 
foolishness  for  which  she  so  disdainfully  blames  her  aunt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  stanza.  Elizabeth  comes  to  acknowledge  that  she  is  a  victim  of 
biology  and  culture  no  less  than  her  aunt  is. 

The  question  is,  though,  where  does  Elizabeth's  sense  of  connection  with 
her  aunt  come  from?  What  gives  rise  to  Elizabeth's  epiphany  and  the  reeling 
knowledge  that  accompanies  it? 

Perhaps  it  is  a  kind  of  spontaneous  combustion.  Perhaps  the  stuff  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  is  the  stuff  of  Joyce's  epiphanies  and  WoolFs  significant 
moments.  Perhaps  Elizabeth's  conception  of  her  participation  in  the  world 
beyond  the  womb  comes  from  the  timely  combination  of  her  accumulation  of 
information  on  the  human  condition  (from  studying  the  National  Geographic) 
and  her  aunt's  expression  of  universal  "grown-up"  emotion  (the  sense  of  ab- 
surdity and  the  timidity  that  accompany  our  efforts  to  place  ourselves  in 
perspective  given  the  gamut  and  transitory  nature  of  human  experience). 
Perhaps  these  two  elements  are  the  "vital  forces"  which  had  to  unite  under 
proper  conditions  for  the  epiphany  to  occur.  Perhaps  they  were  what  made  the 
embryo  ripe  for  delivery.6  Ripeness,  proper  chemistry  at  the  proper  time,  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  An  isolated  element  will  not  undergo  spontaneous 
combustion:  the  ignition  is  caused  by  a  reaction  between  the  oxidant  and  the 
fuel.  The  volcano  explodes,  the  child  is  born,  the  innocent  awakens  at  un- 
predictable times. 

At  the  beginning  of  stanza  three,  Elizabeth  continues  her  effort  to  es- 
tablish stability  by  thinking  of  her  position  in  time:  "I  said  to  myself:  three 
days/  and  you'll  be  seven  years  old."  She  tries  to  stop  the  "sensation  of  falling 
off/  the  round,  turning  world/  into  cold,  blue-black  space"  (pp.  5-6,  11.  54- 
59).  She  does  not  want  to  leave  the  security  of  the  Earth's  natural  and  predict- 
able rhythms,  its  solid  ground,  for  the  unknowns  of  space,  the  abyss.  Elizabeth 
is,  however,  unable  to  deny  the  fact  that  somehow,  "unlikely"  (p.  7,  1.  85)  as 
it  may  seem,  her  epiphany,  the  combination  of  "vital  forces,"  has  forced  her 
into  the  world  of  flux,  of  transience,  of  "them"  (p.  6,  1.  62). 

In  the  third  stanza,  Elizabeth  proceeds  beyond  her  sense  of  connection 
with  her  aunt  to  a  sense  of  connection  with  the  rest  of  humanity,  even  with  the 
women  in  the  National  Geographic.  In  this  light,  Elizabeth's  second  comment 
on  her  aunt's  cry  of  pain — "a  cry  of  pain  that  could  have/  got  loud  and  worse 
but  [didn't]" — indicates  her  newly  acquired  recognition  of  any  sympathy  for 
the  pain  of  the  human  experience,  as  opposed  to  her  original  disdainful  at- 
titude toward  her  aunt's  foolishness  and  timidity  (p.  7,  11.  88-89).  Her  second 
comment  is  her  acknowledgment  of  her  aunt's  self-control  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  third  stanza  is  a  stanza  of  unanswered  questions,  questions  that  hang 
in  the  air  like  screams  waiting  for  resolution.  We  imagine  a  young  girl,  half 
child,  half  adult,  bewildered  enough  to  still  be  a  child,  yet  knowing  enough  of 
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bewilderment  to  have  lost  innocence — forever.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
epiphany  is  over  before  she  knows  it,  Elizabeth  does  not  emerge  from  the  "big 
black  wave"  of  consciousness  unaffected  (p.  7,  1 .  92).  Innocence  and  the  womb 
are  irretrievable,  and  she  is  now  forced  to  wait,  uncomfortable,  sans  a  sense  of 
when  the  wait  will  end,  for  further  epiphanies. 

At  the  poem's  close,  Elizabeth  has  entered  Keats's  "Chamber  of  Maiden 
Thought,"  which,  he  wrote,  has  the  effect  of  "sharpening  one's  vision  into  the 
heart  and  nature  of  Man"  and  of  convincing  one  that  "the  world  is  full  of  Mis- 
ery and  Heartbreak,  Pain,  Sickness  and  oppression"  (p.  91).  Elizabeth  now 
focuses  on  the  world  outside,  rather  than  on  the  world  inside  the  waiting  room: 
she  is  aware  that  "The  War  is  on"  and  that  soon  she  must  go  out  in  the  "night 
and  slush  and  cold"  (pp.  7-8,  1 1 .  95-97).  One  senses  that  for  the  first  time  she 
knows  enough  not  to  want  to. 
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ON  URMSON'S  DEFENCE  OF  INTUITIONISM 

W.  Murray  Hunt 

Susquehanna  University 


"By  saying  that  the  basic  propositions  of  ethics  (i.  e.,  of  the  theory  of 
obligation,  of  the  theory  of  value,  or  of  both)  are  intuitive,  the  in- 
tuitionists  mean  at  least  that  they  are  ultimate  and  underivative, 
primitive  and  uninferable,  as  well  as  synthetic,  and  sometimes  also 
that  they  are  self-evident  and  a  prion.  This  implies  that  one  or  more 
of  the  basic  notions  of  ethics  (rightness,  goodness,  etc.)  are  in- 
definable, i.e.,  simple  or  unanalyzable  and  unique;  and  that  ethics  is 
autonomous.  Intuitionists  also  hold  that  rightness  and  goodness  are 
objective  and  non-natural." 

William  K.  Frankena,  in  D.  D.  Runes, 
ed.,  The  Dictionary  of  Philosophy 


Among  the  latter-day  attempts  to  resurrect  intuitionism,  perhaps  none  is 
more  enigmatic  than  the  one  in  a  recent  paper  by  J.  O.  Urmson,  noted  contem- 
porary British  philosopher.1  That  the  defence  should  be  so  short  is  itself  a  bit 
surprising  (especially  when  Urmson  went  to  such  lengths  in  an  earlier  paper  to 
explicate  the  distinctions  requisite  for  proper  "grading"2).  Much  more  sur- 
prising, however,  is  Urmson's  almost  peremptory  adoption  of  (part  of)  Rawls' 
definition  of  intuitionism  from  A  Theory  of  Justice?  While  recognizing  that 
Rawls'  definition  is  "somewhat  stipulative"  (p.  Ill),  Urmson  accepts  part  of  it 
as  the  basis  on  which  he  builds  his  defence  of  intuitionism.  Yet  Rawls  has  in- 
troduced his  discussion  of  intuitionism  by  commenting,  "I  shall  think  of  in- 
tuitionism in  a  more  general  way  than  is  customary"  (TJ,  p.  34),  and,  after 
setting  forth  his  stipulations  about  intuitionism,  remarks  that  "perhaps  it 
would  be  better  if  we  were  to  speak  of  intuitionism  in  this  broad  sense  as 
pluralism"  (TJ,  p.  35).  Rawls  rejects  his  own  suggestion  here  for  reasons  that 
will  be  discussed  subsequently.  The  present  point,  however,  is  that  Rawls  is 
much  more  explicit  than  is  Urmson  in  cautioning  his  readers  about  the  dif- 
ference between  this  new  interpretation  of  intuitionism  and  the  traditional  or 
classic  understanding  of  it.  Urmson  merely  writes:  "In  this  paper  I  shall  mean 
by  intuitionism  the  view  defined  by  Rawls  on  p.  34  of  his  A  Theory  of  Justice 
.  .  ."  (p.  111).  He  then  adopts  this  part  of  Rawls'  definition:  "intuitionist 
theories,  then,  have  two  features:  first  they  consist  of  a  plurality  of  first  princi- 
ples which  may  conflict  to  give  contrary  directives  in  particular  types  of  cases; 
and  second,  they  include  no  explicit  method,  no  priority  rules,  for  weighing 
these  principles  against  one  another"  (p.  111). 
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Urmson  then  notes  that  Rawls  considers  Moore's  Pnncipia  Ethica  "as  a 
'representative  work'  of  an  intuitionist  type"  (p.  111).  And  already  the  reader 
is  confronted  with  a  specific  puzzle.  The  reference  in  question  to  Moore  occurs 
in  a  footnote  that  Rawls  begins  by  listing  some  views  representative  of  his 
"more  general  way  than  is  customary"  of  regarding  intuitionism.  But  it  is 
works  by  B.  Barry,  R.  B.  Brandt,  N.  Rescher,  and  R.  Nozick — not  works  by 
Moore — that  are  cited.  Then  a  new  paragraph  of  the  footnote  states: 
"Intuitionism  in  the  traditional  sense  includes  certain  epistemological  theses, 
for  example,  those  concerning  the  self-evidence  and  necessity  of  moral 
principles.  Here  representative  works  are  G.  E.  Moore  .  .  ."  (TJ,  p.  34,  italics 
added)4  as  well  as  works  by  such  writers  as  H.  A.  Prichard,  W.  D.  Ross,  and 
Richard  Price.  So  Rawls  is  not  suggesting — as  Urmson  seems  to  be  claiming 
that  Rawls  is — that  Moore's  Pnncipia  Ethica  is  representative  of  intuitionism 
in  merely  the  broad  sense  in  which  Urmson  is  considering  it.  But,  of  course, 
Urmson  averred  only  that  Rawls  considers  Moore's  work  representative  of  an 
intuitionist  type.  So  what  looked  like  a  possible  misreading  of  Rawls  may  not 
be  such  after  all.  But  if  Urmson's  statement  is  not  a  misreading  of  Rawls,  it 
still  may  be  a  misleading  use  of  Rawls'  position:  for  Urmson  has  mentioned 
Rawls'  classification  of  Moore's  work  as  intuitionistic,  in  either  the  traditional 
or  the  new  sense,  in  order  to  refute  it.  In  an  interesting  and  informative — 
though  not  fully  perspicuous  or  undebatable — set  of  "historical  remarks," 
Urmson  confesses  that,  while  an  undergraduate  avidly  attending  Prichard's 
lectures,  he  "understood  intuitionism  to  be  more  or  less  the  doctrine  stated  by 
Rawls  .  .  .  [and  that]  Moore  was  not  regarded  as  an  intuitionist;  he  was  re- 
garded, in  fact,  as  the  chief  living  opponent  of  intuitionism"  (p.  Ill,  italics  ad- 
ded). These  claims  call  for  several  comments. 

First  of  all,  it  would  have  been  helpful  to  have  been  informed  by  Urmson 
just  how  much  more,  or  just  how  much  less,  he,  as  an  undergraduate,  un- 
derstood intuitionism  to  be  the  position  presented  by  that  part  of  Rawls'  defini- 
tion that  Urmson  adopts.  For,  since  Rawls  readily  admits  that  he  is  proposing 
a  broad  interpretation  of  intuitionism,  Urmson's  undergraduate  un- 
derstanding of  what  constituted  that  view,  as  "more  or  less  the  doctrine  stated 
by  Rawls,"  may  well  have  been  more  or  less  accurate.  To  be  sure,  Urmson  in- 
dicates that  he  is  giving  a  personal  historical  remark — what  he  as  an  un- 
dergraduate regarded  intuitionism  to  be,  that  is.  But  does  he  mean  that  his  un- 
derstanding was  the  generally  accepted  understanding  of  intuitionism  at  that 
time,  or  merely  that  he,  individually,  understood  the  view  in  that  way  ?  Add  to 
these  questions  the  fact  that  occasionally  undergraduates  (as  well  as  some 
others)  have  been  known  to  be  incorrect  in  their  understanding  of  certain 
claims,  and  the  blush  of  insight  at  first  afforded  by  that  historical  remark 
begins  to  pale. 

Of  greater  import,  however,  and  more  perplexing  as  well,  are  Urmson's 
comments  about  Moore  as,  historically  at  least,  an  anti-intuitionist.  Whereas 
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Urmson  acknowledges  that  "no  doubt  Moore  shared  a  number  of 
epistemological  views  with  Prichard  and  Ross,  .  .  .  these  views  were  not 
thought  of  as  being  major  elements  in  intuitionism"  (p.  1  ll).5  In  those  days, 
Urmson  tells  us,  intuitionism's  opponents  were  utilitarianism,  Kantianism, 
and  self-realizationism;  and,  as  a  utilitarian,  Moore  was  one  of  intuitionism's 
bugaboos.  Indeed,  Urmson  adds,  Moore's  critics  were  wont  to  caricature  him 
as  an  intuitionist.  But  this,  according  to  Urmson,  was  in  no  way  related  to 
Moore's  claim  about  goodness  as  a  simple,  unanalyzable,  non-natural 
property.  Rather,  it  was  because,  since  Moore  insisted  that  he  knew 
promoting  the  greatest  good  was  right,  he,  to  be  consistent,  ought  to  have 
allowed  others  to  "know"  (i.e.,  "intuit"  in  whatever  sense  of  that  ambiguous 
word  was  supposed  to  be  involved)  that  the  likes  of  keeping  promises  and  tell- 
ing the  truth  were  right. 

Now,  without  quibbling  with  Urmson's  informative  historical  tidbits,  I 
do  wish  to  raise  some  questions.  For  one  thing,  if  the  situation  was  as  Urmson 
describes  it,  how — and  why — did  such  a  radical  change  occur,  both  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  intuitionism  and  in  the  classification  of  thinkers  espousing  that 
view  ?  Has  the  dominant6  (traditional,  classical)  interpretation  of  ethical  in- 
tuitionism been  nothing  more  than  another  chapter  in  the  story  of  moral 
philosophy's  resting  on  a  mistake  ?  Surely  Urmson  owes  his  readers  at  least  the 
courtesy  of  an  explanation  of  his  cryptic  and  truncated  historical  remarks. 
Without  question  there  has  always  been  a  surfeit  of  ambiguity  connected  with 
the  use  of  the  term  "intuitionism"  in  ethics  by  proponents,  opponents,  and  in- 
terpreters alike.  Thus,  after  explaining  intuitionism  as  "the  name  for  an 
epistemological  theory  about  the  nature  of  moral  judgments  and  the  manner  of 
coming  to  know  them,"  Jonathan  Harrison,  in  his  article  "Ethical  Objec- 
tivism" in  The  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy,  writes,  "it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
word  "intuitionism"  is  used  ambiguously  by  moral  philosophers."7  For,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  used  as  just  noted  (in  what  has  been  called  here  the  dominant  or 
traditional  or  classical  sense)  "sometimes,"  Harrison  continues,  "intuitionism 
is  the  name  of  a  moral  theory,  according  to  which  there  are  a  number  of  moral 
rules,  all  of  them  obligatory  or  with  some  tendency  to  be  obligatory  independ- 
ently of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  consequences  of  our  acting  on  them." 
Harrison  then  adds  that  "there  is  no  logical  connection  between  the  two 
theories."8  Assuredly  the  definition  that  Urmson  adopts  from  Rawls  is  fairly 
close  to  the  second  definition  presented  by  Harrison,  although  Urmson's  is 
even  broader  in  that  Urmson  would  drop  any  reference  to  consequences  and 
substitute  for  it  a  denial  that  there  is  any  decision-procedure  for  the  rules.  But 
Rawls  explicitly  states  that,  in  addition  to  his  stipulative  broad  sense  of  in- 
tuitionism, "various  other  contentions  are  commonly  associated  with  in- 
tuitionism, for  example,  that  the  concepts  of  the  right  and  the  good  are  un- 
analyzable, that  moral  principles  when  suitably  formulated  express  self- 
evident  propositions  about  legitimate  moral  claims,  and  so  on"  (TJ,  pp.  34- 
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35).  He  then  claims  that,  for  his  purposes  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
clude such  "characteristic  epistemological  doctrines"  in  the  understanding  of 
intuitionism.  Urmson,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  no  such  concession;  nor  does 
he  give  any  other  justification  than  his  brief  historical  remarks  for  accepting 
his  view  of  intuitionism. 

Another  question  comes  to  the  fore  when  one  compares  Urmson's 
historical  remarks  with  an  earlier  characterization  of  intuitionism  of  his  own — 
that  in  his  "On  Grading,"  for  instance.  There  he  wrote: 

A  second  possible  theory  of  the  relation  of  X  to  A  B  C  is  a  close  relation  of 
the  doctrine  of  ethical  intuitionism  .  .  .  Recognizing  the  close  connection 
between  X  and  A  B  C,  we  shall  say,  on  this  view,  that  X-ness  (say,  Extra 
Fanciness)  is  a  non-natural,  intuitable,  toti-resultant  character  superven- 
ing on  situations  in  which  ABC  are  present,  necessarily,  but  syn- 
thetically, connected  with  ABC.  (If  X-ness  had  been  goodness  and  A 
knowledge  this  would  not  have  been  too  much  of  a  parody  of 
intuitionism.9 

And  this  description  most  certainly  fits  the  traditional  or  classical  interpreta- 
tion of  intuitionism.  Did  Urmson  have  a  lapse  of  memory  in  the  1950's 
concerning  his  own  much  earlier  intellectual  self?  Once  again,  at  the  very 
least,  it  seems  that  Urmson  owes  his  readers  enough  explication  of  his  views  to 
dispel  perplexity  on  these  issues. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  issues  of  greater  consequence,  though  it  is  not  at 
all  the  case  that  these  new  issues  are  unrelated  to  the  questions  and  difficulties 
already  discussed.  The  thrust  of  Urmson's  defence  of  intuitionism  in  the  broad 
sense  in  which  he  chooses  to  understand  that  view  is  that  all  possible  non- 
intuitionistic  theories  must  be  regarded  as  "monistic,"  with  all  monistic 
theories  falling  into  one  or  another  of  only  two  possible  categories,  depending 
on  whether  they  lack  the  first  or  the  second  features  requisite  for  a  moral 
theory's  being  intuitionistic — according  to  (that  part  of)  Rawls'  definition 
adopted  by  Urmson,  of  course  (see  p.  113  and  p.  119). 

Urmson  dubs  those  monistic  theories  lacking  the  first  required  feature — 
that  is,  those  lacking  a  number  of  possibly  conflicting  first  principles — 
"mononomic."  He  offers  as  a  paradigm  of  a  mononomic  theory  pure  act- 
utilitarianism.  And,  he  claims  that  the  serious  objections  he  levels  against  pure 
act-utilitarianism  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  every  other  form  of 
mononomism.  These  serious  objections,  according  to  Urmson,  are  that 

the  fanatical  mononomist  of  the  utilitarian  persuasion  would  be  prepared 
to  lie,  rape,  steal,  and  betray  to  achieve  even  a  minimal  increase  in  the 
general  welfare,  regarding  none  of  these  as  in  themselves  wrong,  even  if 
he  thinks  it  extremely  unlikely  that  so  to  act  would  have  that  effect.10  (p. 
115) 

This  fanatical  mononomism,  Urmson  argues,  results  from  the  fact  that  the  pure 
act-utilitarian,  having  only  the  one  rule  of  promoting  the  general  welfare,  is 
"the  true  rule  worshipper."  Intuitionism  (of  the  sort  under  consideration,  at 
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any  rate)  on  the  other  hand,  "will  take  into  account  all  relevant  reasons  for  ac- 
tion, worshipping  none  of  them"  (p.  115). 

Hierarchical"  is  the  designation  Urmson  uses  for  monistic  theories 
without  the  second  required  feature  of  intuitionism  in  his  sense.  Such  theories 
allow  for  there  being  a  plurality  of  first  principles,  but  only  with  the  proviso 
that  these  principles  are  hierarchically  ordered  on  the  basis  of  some  decision- 
procedure.  But  hierarchical  theories,  too,  are  given  a  dire  estimate  by  Urmson. 
On  the  one  hand  he  avers  that  hierarchical  theories  collapse  into  mononomic 
ones  if  the  ordering  is  lexical  in  Rawls'  sense  of  "an  order  which  requires  us  to 
satisfy  the  first  principle  in  the  ordering  before  we  can  move  on  to  the  second, 
the  second  before  we  consider  the  third,  and  so  on"  (TJ,  p.  43).  The  collapsing 
results  because  "all  the  lexically  ordered  principles  would  be  .  .  .  purely  sec- 
ondary reasons  for  action"  (p.  116).  On  the  other  hand,  for  any  other  group  of 
first  principles,  Urmson  urges:  "I  simply  do  not  believe  that  we  have  such  a 
procedure"  (p.  1 16).  Nor  does  he  think  that  there  is  any  realistic  possibility  of 
there  being  any  such  procedure.  So  it  turns  out  that  hierarchical  theories  either 
are  not  hierarchical  ones  at  all  but  are  crypto-mononomic  ones,  or  they  are 
non-existent!11 

An  obvious  application  of  the  method  of  exclusion  here  leaves  Urmson's 
type  of  intuitionism  the  only  contender  as  a  viable  type  of  moral  theory.  Thus, 
on  Urmson's  analysis,  there  are  strong  negative  reasons  (in  terms  of  the  unac- 
ceptability  of  the  only  alternatives)  for  opting  for  his  form  of  intuitionism.  But 
there  are  also  positive  arguments  for  it,  he  maintains.  These  could  perhaps 
best  be  summed  up  by  claiming  that  Urmson  simply  finds  his  version  of  in- 
tuitionism truer  to  the  deliverances  of  ordinary  moral  experience.  Yet  how  we 
could  "know"  that  this  is  the  case — other  than  by  finding  convincing 
Urmson's  negative  arguments  against  the  two  forms  of  monism,  perhaps — 
appears  to  have  all  the  earmarks  of  the  traditional  sort  of  mtuitionist  claims 
with  all  its  dubious  epistemological  views.  In  the  concise — nay,  almost 
laconic — summary  of  his  defence,  Urmson  insists  that  "mononomic  theories 
.  .  .  seem  implausible  because  there  is  not  only  one  primary  reason  why  some 
act  may  be  a  duty  or  obligation"  (p.  119,  italics  added).  Then,  against 
hierarchical  theories,  this: 

the  complexity  of  many  situations  seems  to  me  to  make  it  implausible  to 
suppose  that  we  are  guided  (presumably  unwittingly)  by  any  decision- 
procedure  when  we  weigh  up  the  pros  and  cons.  /  also  doubt  whether  our 
moral   beliefs   have   the   internal    harmony   requisite   for   a   decision- 
procedure  to  be  even  theoretically  possible,  (p.  119,  italics  added.) 
What  is  to  be  made  of  Urmson's  defence  of  intuitionism,  then,  other  than 
to  complain  about  its  exasperating  sketchiness,  say,  or  to  engage  in  sniper  at- 
tacks against  one  point  or  another?  The  intent  of  this  discussion  is  to  attempt 
to  discover  and  assess  both  precisely  what  theory  it  is  that  Urmson  is  defending 
and  what  arguments  he  offers  in  its  defence.  A  problem  arose  at  the  very  start 
with  Urmson's  adopting  part  of  Rawls'  definition  of  intuitionism.  Not  that 
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Urmson  didn't  admit  this,  of  course;  rather,  the  difficulty  is  a  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  Urmson  seems  to  think  (and  apparently  wants  to  persuade  his 
readers  to  think)  that  the  adopted  definition  of  intuitionism  is  (and  always  had 
been)  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  essence  of  that  doctrine.  But  is  it?  Not 
according  to  those  who  have  propounded  and  accepted  the  traditional  or 
classical  interpretation  of  intuitionism,  assuredly.  Yet,  of  course,  twenty 
million — or  however  many — ethicists  may  be  wrong.  Or,  perchance,  the 
"more  general  way  than  is  customary"  of  thinking  of  intuitionism  that 
Urmson  borrows  from  Rawls  may  be  intended  as  a  "reforming"  definition. 
And  this  way  of  regarding  it  offers  some  promise.  For,  it  may  be  the  case  that, 
regarding  Rawls'  interpretation  of  intuitionism  at  any  rate,  "how  far  such  a 
view  is  committed  to  certain  epistemological  theories  is  a  separate  question" 
(TJ,  p.  35).  Furthermore,  it  may  also  be  the  case  that  all  the  traditional  inter- 
pretations and  some  others  as  well  are  covered  by  Rawls'  version.  Surely  this  is 
at  least  part  of  the  reason  why  Rawls  explicitly  states  that  his  version  is  more 
general  than  the  traditional  one.  Moreover,  Rawls,  though  opting  for  a  con- 
tract theory  rather  than  for  intuitionism,  presents  a  very  strong  case  for  his  ver- 
sion of  intuitionism.  That  he  hasn't  confused,  rather  than  clarified,  matters  by 
persisting  in  the  use  of  the  term  "intuitionism"  is,  unfortunately,  rather  likely. 
But  the  contribution  he  has  made  to  the  clarification  and  understanding  of  the 
issues  involved  is  considerable.  And,  since  Urmson  adopts  part  of  Rawls' 
definition  and  then  limits  his  analysis  specifically  to  ethical  theories,  that  one 
could  expect  a  further  increase  in  understanding  and  clarity  from  Urmson's 
paper  surely  is  a  bet  with  high  odds  in  its  favor.  Yet  it  is  just  this  good  bet  that 
dosen't  pay  off,  I  will  undertake  to  demonstrate.  That  is,  I  will  attempt  to 
show  that,  partly  because  Urmson  borrows  only  part  of  Rawls'  definition,  and 
partly  because  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  Urmson  interprets  what  he 
does  borrow  from  Rawls,  Urmson's  understanding  and  defence  of  his  version 
of  intuitionism  is  far  less  successful  than  is  Rawls'. 

So,  although  the  definition  may  be  intended  as  a  "reforming"  one, 
regarding  it  in  that  way  is  not  without  its  complications.  A  problem  that  ap- 
pears to  be  shared  by  both  Urmson  and  Rawls  here  is  that,  by  being  so  broad, 
their  definitions  may  label  as  intuitionists  ethicists  whose  views  are  normally 
thought  to  be  in  sharp  opposition  to  that  sort  of  ethical  position .  As  has  already 
been  noted,  the  major  difficulty  here  may  be  in  retaining  the  name  "in- 
tuitionism." Nonetheless,  so  long  as  that  name  is  retained,  the  inclusiveness  of 
the  new  definitions  must  allow  classifying  as  intuitionist  any  ethicist  whose 
views  fulfill  the  required  features.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  P.H.  Nowell-Smith, 
despite  his  mainly  metaethical  emphases,  does  forward  some  advice  about  nor- 
mative ethics.  For  example,  part  of  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  major  work, 
Ethics,  is  "the  questions  'what  shall  I  do?'  and  'What  moral  principles  should 
I  adopt?'  must  be  answered  by  each  man  for  himself."12  It  would  be  no  facile 
task  to  demonstrate  that  an  ethical  outlook  reaching  such  a  conclusion  did  not 
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meet  Urmson's  two  requisite  features  of  intuitionism.  Yet  would  it  be  helpful 
or  an  increase  in  precision  to  classify  Nowell-Smith  as  an  intuitionist?  In- 
terestingly enough,  in  a  pejorative  sense  quite  parallel  to  that  in  which 
Urmson  in  his  historical  remarks  claimed  that  it  was  "sometimes  said 
polemically  that  Moore  .  .  .  was  an  intuitionist"  (p.  11 1),  it  has  been  suggested 
that  Nowell-Smith  may  be  a  crypto-intuitionist  of  the  traditional  sort.  Carl 
Wellman  made  such  a  suggestion  in  assessing  Nowell-Smith's  refusal  to 
specify  any  principles  for  reasoning  correctly  in  ethics.  Instead  of  providing  any 
such  specific  principles,  Wellman  maintains  that  Nowell-Smith 

relies  upon  our  sense  of  linguistic  oddness  in  each  particular  case.  This 
would  seem  to  have  all  the  drawbacks  of  any  version  of  intuitionism. 
There  is  not  much  gained  by  giving  our  immediate  awareness  of  relevance 
a  new  name  unless  one  can  explain  more  clearly  what  linguistic  oddness  is 
and  just  why  it  has  any  bearing  on  the  problem  of  justification.13 
But  note  that   "the  drawbacks  of  any  version  of  intuitionism"  to  which 
Wellman  is  referring  are  those  of  epistemological  difficulties  associated  with 
any  traditional  or  classical  version  of  intuitionism.  There  is  no  indication — nor 
would  one  expect  any — that  it  is  merely  the  pluralistic  aspects  of  Nowell- 
Smith's  outlook  that  catch  his  theory  in  the  intuitionistic  net. 

Nor  has  an  end  to  the  problem  yet  been  reached.  Consider  the  possibility 
that  Urmson's  two  selected  features  may  make  his  definition  too  exclusive.  For 
example,  it  appears  from  his  explication  of  mononomism  that  he  would  surely 
regard  Kant's  theory  as  mononomic.  Yet  numerous  ethicists,  while  ac- 
knowledging that  Kant's  theory  is  in  many  ways  unique,  contend  that  there  is 
much  justification  in  regarding  Kant  as  among  those  "best  assigned  to  the  non- 
naturalist  or  intuitionist  camp,  or  at  least  regarded  as  strong  sympathizers."14 
Scouting  up  interpreters  who  would  argue  that  Kant  himself  thought  he  was 
proposing  "a  plurality  of  first  principles,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  task  I  would 
willingly  hand  over  to  another.  And  the  case  against  Urmson  here  is  still  a  case 
against  Rawls,  too,  note.  That  is,  if  there  is  justification  for  regarding  Kant  as 
an  intuitionist  in  the  traditional  or  classical  sense,  then  neither  Rawls  nor 
Urmson  can  correctly  maintain  that  their  versions  of  intuitionism  cover  all  the 
traditional  interpretations.  But  from  here  on  the  case  against  Urmson  becomes 
much  stronger  than  the  case  against  Rawls;  for  none  of  the  remaining 
problems  that  will  be  noted  about  Urmson's  version  of  intuitionism  are  shared 
by  Rawls'  version. 

Is  it  plausible  to  maintain,  then,  that  Kant's  "monistic  kind  of  rule  deon- 
tology"15 has  numerous  affinities  with  certain  traditional  forms  of  intuitionism 
but  none  with  Urmson's  form?  I  think  that  it  is.  Kant's  failure  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Urmson's  first  feature  has  already  been  argued.  But  on  first 
thought  it  may  appear  that  Kant's  theory  does  meet  the  second  requirement  of 
failing  to  provide  any  priority  rules.  For,  since  most  interpreters  agree  that 
Kant  simply  didn't  handle  adequately  the  possibility  of  conflict  among  duties, 
it  would  seem  to  follow,  if  they  are  right,  that  he  certainly  didn't  have  a 
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decision-procedure  for  resolving  such  conflicts.  But  if,  because  there  is  only  one 
categorical  imperative  for  Kant,  he  lacks  a  plurality  of  first  principles  (what 
Urmson  calls  "primary  reasons  for  acting  in  a  certain  way"),  then  specific 
duties  (however  handled)  must  be  regarded  as  what  Urmson  calls  his  "sec- 
ondary reasons  for  acting  in  a  certain  way";  and,  according  to  Urmson,  "sec- 
ondary reasons"  do  not  even  enter  into  the  decision-procedure  issue.  (See  pp. 
112,  115,  116,  e.g.) 

To  turn  to  another  case,  it  could  likewise  be  averred  that,  given  Urmson's 
options  for  types  of  moral  theories,  Moore's  theory  would  have  to  be  a 
mononomic  one,  as  that  is  where  all  utilitarian  theories  end  up.16  But  if  my 
earlier  arguments  about  Moore  are  at  all  correct,  there  are  very  strong  reasons 
for  classifying  him  as  a  type  of  traditional  intuitionist  (who  was  a  utilitarian  as 
well).  And,  since  Moore  claimed  intuition  applicable  only  to  "good,"  his  type 
of  traditional  intuitionism  may  be  thought  to  share  with  Kant's  theory  the 
feature  of  being  monistic. 

Mentioning  that  Urmson  tosses  all  the  utilitarians  in  his  mononomic  bin 
points  up  a  further,  and  possibly  even  more  serious  confusion  connected  with 
his  position:  the  likely  fate  of  non-utilitarian  teleological  theories.  From  one 
perspective  it  would  seem  obvious  that  a  teleological  theory  could  propose  a 
number  of  intrinsic  goods,  independent  of  one  another,  and  independent  of  any 
purpose  (utilitarian,  self-realizationistic,  or  whatever)  to  be  attained  by  max- 
imizing those  goods.  Yet  these  goods  could  conflict  with  one  another,  and  it 
could  also  be  the  case  that  there  was  no  decision-procedure  or  set  of  priority 
rules  to  determine  how  to  avoid  or  resolve  conflicts  between  or  among  the 
goods.  Such  a  teleological  theory  would  fulfill  the  requirements  of  both  the 
features  of  Urmson's  definition  of  intuitionism.  In  fact,  Rawls  specifically 
states  that  intuitionism  in  his  broad  sense  may  be  teleological  as  well  as  deon- 
tological,  presenting  as  an  example  a  Moore-like  teleological  theory  (see  TJ,  p. 
40). 17  But  could  Urmson  accept  this?  Since  Urmson  adopts  his  two  features  of 
intuitionism  directly  from  Rawls,  it  would  appear  that  he  both  could  and 
should.  The  conflicting  ways  in  which  Rawls  and  Urmson  interpret  and 
classify  Moore  raise  doubts,  however.  And  these  doubts  are  reinforced  when 
one  examines  the  terminology  that  Urmson  introduces  as  an  aid  in  un- 
derstanding his  classificatory  schema.  Before  embarking  on  the  arguments  he 
presents  in  defence  of  his  form  of  intuitionism,  Urmson  wites: 

I  wish  now  to  introduce  the  notions  of  primary  and  secondary  reasons  for 
acting  in  a  certain  way.  Some  fact  will  be  a  primary  reason  for  acting  in  a 
certain  way  if  that  fact's  obtaining  is  always  a  reason  for  acting  in  that 
way,  though  not  necessarily  a  sufficient  reason.  Some  fact  will  be  a  sec- 
ondary reason  for  acting  in  a  certain  way  if  that  fact's  obtaining  brings 
about  some  fact  which  is  a  primary  reason  for  acting  in  that  way  (p.  112). 
After  illustrating  both  primary  and  secondary  reasons,  he  asserts  "I  think  that 
what  Rawls  calls  a  first  principle  in  his  definition  of  intuitionism  will  be  what  I 
call  a  primary  reason  in  the  sphere  of  morality"  (p.  113).  So  far,  so  good, 
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perhaps,  although  Urmson's  definitions  do  have  a  heavy  emphasis  on  action. 
But  he  continues:  "I  think  also  that  what  I  call  primary  reasons  will  be,  in  the 
sphere  of  morality,  identical  with  what  Prichard  called  claims  and  Ross  called 
prima  facie  duties"  (p.  1 13,  italics  added).  But  now  lejeu  est  fait\  No  wonder 
there  was  so  much  emphasis  on  acting  (doing)  to  the  exclusion  of  being: 
Urmson's  type  of  intuitionism  is  strictly  a  deontological  one,  and  a  pluralistic 
deontological  one  at  that.  And  thus,  Urmson's  avowal  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  "what  Rawls  calls  a  first  principle  in  his  definition  of  in- 
tuitionism" is  broader  than  what  Urmson  calls  a  "primary  reason,"  even  "in 
the  sphere  of  morality."  For  Urmson  a  primary  reason  is  only  a  duty  or  an 
obligation,  not  a  value  or  a  virtue — always  an  "ought  to  do,"  never  an  "ought  to 
be."  So,  too,  the  apparent  innocuousness  of  substituting  "reason"  for  "princi- 
ple" is  revealed  in  fact  to  be  a  prej  udice  in  favor  of  a  certain  type  of  ethical  out- 
look. For  example,  Urmson  would  seem  to  be  forced  to  interpret  the  sort  of 
teleological  theory  sketched  above  as  one  in  which  the  various  intrinsic  goods 
were  "really"18  secondary  "reasons"  which  one  would  try  to  obtain  (or  attain 
to)  because  doing  so  would  bring  about  the  fact,  say,  of  one's  being  (or  becom- 
ing) a  person  of  a  certain  sort  (self-realizationism)  or  of  maximizing  the  good 
(cf.  T] ,  p.  40).  Since  "that  fact's  obtaining  is  always  a  reason  for  acting  in  that 
way"  is,  by  definition,  the  one  primary  reason  for  acting  in  that  way,  the 
theory  is  (really!)  mononomic.  And  thus  the  question  is  begged. 

Another  case  in  point:  G.J.  Warnock,  in  The  Object  of  Morality,  main- 
tains that  the  point  of  morality  is  "the  amelioration  of  the  human  predica- 
ment,"19 and  that  various  virtues  and  obligations  subserve  that  end.  It  would 
appear  that,  on  Urmson's  alternatives,  Warnock's  view  is  another  example  of 
mononomism.  And  it  may  well  be  that  such  a  designation  is  one  from  which 
Warnock  would  not  demur.20  However,  several  of  the  reviewers  of  Warnock's 
book  find  that  much  of  his  position  smacks  of  some  version  of  traditional  in- 
tuitionism. R.  M.  Hare,  for  instance,  in  his  review  in  Ratio,  asserts  that  War- 
nock's pluralistic  view  of  "different  and  potentially  conflicting  moral  princi- 
ples is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  school  of  Ross."21  Hare  then  asks  "how 
Warnock,  who  has  rejected  rule-utilitarianism,  and  therefore  cannot  in  con- 
sistency defend  these  principles  by  their  usefulness,  can  find  any  other  way  of 
justifying  them  than  a  set  of  Rossian  intuitions?"22  To  this  Urmson  might 
retort  that  Hare's  charge  is  leveled  only  at  what  should  be  regarded  as  second- 
ary reasons  in  his  sense,  and  not  at  the  primary  ones  which  determine  how  to 
classify  a  moral  theory.  Furthermore,  Urmson  could  possibly  point  out  that, 
however  reminiscent  of  Ross'  view  Warnock's  virtues  and  principles  may  be, 
they  could  not  "really"  be  a  set  of  prima  facie  duties;  for  Urmson  has  claimed 
that  Ross'  prima  facie  duties  are  identical  to  his  primary  reasons. 

Another  reviewer,  however,  offers  a  hint  that  some  facets  of  traditional 
intuitionism  may  infect  even  Warnock's  "object"  of  morality.  Without  any 
specific  reference  to  intuitionism  of  any  sort  (though  discussed  immediately 
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following  a  contrast  between  a  teleological  approach  and  a  deontological  one  of 
the  Kantian  sort)  Anthony  Ralls,  in  his  critical  study  of  Warnock's  book  in 
The  Philosophical  Quarterly,  asks:  "if  morality  does  need  a  point,  why  is  this 
obviously  human  amelioration?  I  confess  I  cannot  find  this  argued  .  .  .  ."23 
But,  if  human  amelioration  is  claimed  obviously  to  be  the  object  of  morality, 
yet  no  argument  is  forthcoming  to  establish  this,  what  alternative  is  there  left 
other  than  to  suggest  some  sort  of  appeal  to  intuition?24  So  on  these  grounds  as 
well  Warnock  ends  up  in  Urmson's  mononomic  bin,  though  once  again  the 
classification  helps  not  at  all  in  understanding  either  Warnock's  position  or  in- 
tuitionism.  Indeed,  most  of  the  same  confusions  that  were  generated  by  at- 
tempting to  apply  Urmson's  categorizations  to  Moore's  and  Kant's  theories 
recur  when  the  attempt  is  made  in  reference  to  Warnock's  theory. 

All  this  leads  into  a  penultimate  comment — the  registering  of  one  more 
complaint.  In  the  summary  at  the  end  of  his  paper,  Urmson  restates  his  rejec- 
tion of  mononomism  and  his  doubts  about  the  existence  of  any  decision- 
procedure  in  the  sphere  of  morality.  Then  he  remarks:  "this  leaves  us  with  the 
need  for  an  intuitive  weighing  up  of  the  reasons'''  (p.  1 19,  italics  added).  And 
somewhat  earlier,  after  suggesting  that  the  lack  of  a  decision-procedure  in 
ethics  was  paralleled  by  a  similar  lack  in  rational  belief  on  factual  matters,  he 
urged:  "If,  then,  we  were  to  conclude  that  we  must  intuitively  weigh  up 
reasons  for  and  against  acting  in  some  way,  without  a  decision-procedure,  it 
would  not  be  an  irrational  anomaly  but  parallel  to  what  seems  to  hold  in 
weighing  up  factual  evidence"  (p.  1 17).  It  is  not  an  assessment  of  his  analogy 
that  is  currently  under  scrutiny  (although,  of  course,  the  analogy  is  part  of  his 
positive  argument  defending  his  version  of  intuitionism).  Nor  is  present  atten- 
tion being  focused  on  his  conclusion  that  since  "the  need  for  an  intuitive 
weighing  up  of  the  reasons  .  .  .  seems  to  be  .  .  .  our  ordinary  predicament  with 
regard  to  reasons  in  most  fields  .  .  .  [he]  finds  this  conclusion  neither  surpris- 
ing nor  unduly  distressing"  (p.  1 19).  Rather,  this  final  contention  is  directed  at 
his  referring  to  "an  intuitive  weighing  up  of  the  reasons."  True,  such  a  loca- 
tion may  sound  natural  enough  coming  from  an  intuitionist  of  almost  any  ilk; 
moreover,  in  so  expressing  this  point  Urmson  is  in  the  good  company  of  Rawls. 
But  careful  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  locution,  for  it  contains  a  key  for 
decoding  much  of  the  puzzlement  that  has  been  expressed  in  my  observations 
on  Urmson's  paper.  And  here  is  the  first  clue  for  the  deciphering:  the  name  for 
the  theory  as  propounded  by  Urmson  and  Rawls  comes  from  the  use  of  "in- 
tuitive" in  locutions  like  the  one  being  examined.  That  is,  a  kind  of  weighing 
or  judging  reasons  in  relation  to  one  another  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  a  deci- 
sion is  the  "meaning" — or,  at  least,  an  essential  aspect  of  the  meaning — of 
"intuition"  for  the  Rawls  and  Urmson  versions  of  that  theory.  Perhaps  (but 
only  perhaps)  this  should  have  been  obvious  to  the  reader  of  Rawls'  section  on 
intuitionism  (see  TJ,  pp.  34-40).  For  Rawls  begins  his  characterization  of  in- 
tuitionism in  this  way:  "I  shall  think  of  intuitionism  in  a  more  general  way 
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than  is  customary:  namely,  as  the  doctrine  that  there  is  an  irreducible  family 
first  principles  which  have  to  be  weighed  against  one  another  by  asking  our- 
selves which  balance,  in  our  considered  judgment,  is  the  most  just" (TJ,  p.  34, 
italics  added).  So,  from  the  very  start,  Rawls — unlike  Urmson,  who  does  not 
select  this  passage  as  a  definition  of  the  doctrine25  has  specifically  included  an 
indication  that  the  "weighing  up  of  reasons"  is  what  is  regarded  as  "intuitive" 
in  the  way  he  will  be  using  the  term.  Moreover,  in  the  listing  of  the  requisite 
two  features  of  his  interpretation  of  intuitionism  a  few  sentences  later  (the  two 
features  that  Urmson  adopts  as  the  whole  definition  of  intuitionism  in  his 
paper),  Rawls  adds  (and  in  the  same  sentence  with  the  two  features,  following 
a  colon,  incidentally):  "we  are  simply  to  strike  a  balance  by  intuition,  by  what 
seems  to  us  most  nearly  right"  (TJ,  p.  34,  italics  added).  Then  in  the  next 
paragraph,  immediately  after  suggesting  that  "perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  we 
were  to  speak  of  intuitionism  in  this  broad  sense  as  pluralism"  (TJ,  p.  35), 
Rawls  rejects  his  own  suggestion.  But  here  is  his  rationale  for  doing  so:  "Still, 
a  conception  of  justice  can  be  pluralistic  without  requiring  us  to  weigh  its  prin- 
ciples by  intuition.  It  may  contain  the  requisite  priority  rules.  To  emphasize 
the  direct  appeal  to  our  considered  judgment  in  the  balancing  of  principles,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  think  of  intuitionism  in  this  more  general  fashion"  (TJ, 
p.  35,  italics  added).  Rawls  then  refers  to  this  "intuitive  weighing  up  of  the 
reasons"  several  more  times  in  the  body  of  his  discussion  of  intuitionism,  in- 
cluding appealing  to  it  in  explicating  some  of  his  examples  (see  TJ,  pp.  38-39, 
e.g.).  Finally,  in  closing  his  section  on  intuitionism,  he  asserts  that  "the  dis- 
tinctive feature,  then,  of  intuitionistic  views  is  .  .  .  the  especially  prominent 
place  that  they  give  to  the  appeal  to  our  intuitive  capacities  unguided  by  con- 
structive and  recognizably  ethical  criteria"  (TJ,  p.  40,  italics  added). 

All  of  this  from  Rawls;  and  yet  from  Urmson,  purportedly  adopting 
Rawls'  definition  of  intuitionism,  the  reader  gets  two  explicit  references 
toward  the  end  of  his  paper,  without  a  word  of  indication  that,  for  this  un- 
derstanding of  intuitionism,  "an  intuitive  weighing  up  of  the  reasons"  is  both 
the  distinctive  feature  and  the  rationale  for  so  naming  this  "deliberative 
pluralism  of  first  principles."26  In  his  own  defence,  Urmson  might  offer  two  re- 
joinders: first,  since  he  states  that  he  is  using  Rawls'  definition,  he  could  aver 
that  it  is  the  reader's  task  to  read  Rawls  for  himself;  and  second,  he  could  point 
out  that  the  borrowed  part  of  Rawls'  definition  does,  after  all,  contain  the 
words  "for  weighing  these  principles  against  one  another"  (p.  111).  True 
enough,  but  I  doubt  that  these  rejoinders  are  good  enough.  The  phrase  about 
weighing  the  principles  is  in  Urmson's  borrowed  definition,  but  it  gains  both 
its  needed  force  and  explication  only  in  the  full  context  of  Rawls'  additional 
statements.  It  could  easily  go  unnoticed  or  not  be  understood  in  that  abortive 
definition  selected  by  Urmson.  Furthermore,  even  for  one  who  had  read  his 
Rawls,  the  recognition  that  Urmson  differs  with  Rawls  on  numerous  issues 
might  well  lead  one  to  suspect  that  perhaps  they  differ  on  this  point,  too. 
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Despite  these  revelations,  not  all  the  mysteries  have  been  made  plain.  For 
instance,  just  who  is  meant  by  the  "we"  in  Rawls'  and  Urmson's  statements  is 
unclear.  If  it  is  intended  to  be  a  consensus  of  some  sort,  then  of  whom — the 
"morally  educated,"  perchance?  And  at  one  place  Rawls  indicates  that  the 
"we"  may  even  be  "any  one  man"  (see  TJ,  p.  38).  Nor  is  any  help  offered  in 
determining  how  the  "weighing  up"  is  to  be  accomplished:  no  answers  are 
given  to  questions  about  what  counts,  why,  how  much,  under  what  conditions, 
etc.  And  appeals  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  complex  and  difficult  process  afford  little 
comfort  and  less  insight.  Thus  "the  account  of  the  process  given  by  in- 
tuitionism  is  too  vague  to  satisfy."27  The  vagueness  is  as  characteristic  of 
Rawls'  version  as  it  is  of  Urmson's.  Urmson  adds  further  complications, 
though,  by  having  maintained  that  his  introduced  notion  of  a  "primary  reason 
for  acting  in  a  certain  way"  is  identical  with  Ross'  prima  facie  duties.  For  it  is 
very  difficult  to  apprehend  how  primary  reasons  can  be  identical  with  Ross' 
prima  facie  duties  (and  with  Prichard's  claims)  unless  they  are  known  in  the 
same  way.  And,  if  this  is  the  case,  then  Urmson's  intuitionism,  once  again, 
can  be  charged  with  complicity  with  a  highly  debatable  epistemological  theory. 
At  the  same  time,  Urmson  avows  that  his  primary  reasons  are  what  Rawls 
calls  first  principles,  recall.  Rawls,  however,  makes  no  comparison  between 
his  first  principles  and  Ross'  prima  facie  duties,  nor  does  he  even  hint  that  his 
first  principles  are  known  by  self-evidence  or  make  any  appeal  to  intuitionism 
in  that  sense.  So,  even  though  Urmson  might  proffer  as  a  defence  the  claim  that 
his  primary  reasons  still  need  to  be  weighed  against  one  another  by  an  appeal 
to  our  considered  judgment,  nonetheless,  his  version  of  intuitionism,  far  more 
than  Rawls',  contains  confusing  and  misleading  equivocations  on  the  term 
"intuition."28 

Finally,  then,  how  is  one  to  assay  this  tantalizing  paper  of  Urmson's? 
Assuredly  at  least  part  of  Urmson's  purpose  in  his  defence  of  intuitionism  was 
to  afford  some  fecund  and  possibly  novel  proposals  for  differentiating  in- 
tuitionism as  he  understands  it  from  other  types  of  moral  theory  while 
demonstrating  its  advantages  over  them.  Having  found  in  Rawls'  admittedly 
broad  and  general  reassessment  of  intuitionism  in  the  traditional  sense  a 
definition  that  served  his  turn,  Urmson  developed  (unfortunately  in  a  very 
sketchy  manner)  a  new  set  of  categories  for  moral  theories.  This  new  set  of 
categories  is  asserted  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  accepting  Rawls'  two- 
featured  interpretation  of  intuitionism.  Moreover,  this  new  set  of  categories  is 
clearly  being  forwarded  as  a  replacement  for  all  others,  both  normative  and 
metaethical.  That  is,  Urmson's  proposed  set  is  avowed  to  differ  in  crucial  ways 
from  all  the  standard  sets,  such  as  teleological/deontological,  naturalist/in- 
tuitionist/noncognitivist,  definist/prescriptivist,  and  monistic/ pluralistic.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  indigenous  flaws  in  both  forms  of  the  monistic  theories,  together 
with  certain  positive  aspects  of  Urmson's  version  of  intuitionism,  are  claimed 
to  provide  a  defence  of  intuitionism. 
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This  is  an  ambitious,  even  portentous,  undertaking — one  which  few 
would  scarcely  dare  to  brief  in  a  paper  of  nine  short  pages.  For  even  venturing 
on  such  an  enterprise  Urmson  deserves  kudos.  And  there  is  no  gainsaying  that 
what  he  has  written  is  highly  provocative.  Yet  that  he  was  so  miserly  with  his 
delineations  and  so  often  obscure — if  not  actually  obscurantist — in  much  that 
he  did  propose  makes  his  paper  as  enigmatic  as  it  is  challenging  and  as  annoy- 
ing as  it  is  stimulating. 


NOTES 

'"A  Defence  of  Intuitionism,"  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  75  (1974-1975),  111-1 19.  All  further  references  to  this 
paper  will  be  made  by  page  numbers  in  parentheses  following  the  reference. 

2Mmd,  59  (1950),  145-159.  Reprinted  in  W.T.Jones,  et  al.  (eds.),  Approaches  to  Ethics,  2nd  ed.  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill, 
1969),  pp.  563-580. 

'(Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard,  1971),  p.  35.  Henceforth,  77  with  page  numbers,  in  parentheses  following  the  reference. 

'It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  Rawls  obviously  regards  Moore's  work  as  intuitionistic  both  in  the  traditional  sense 
and  in  his  new  broad  sense.  (See  TJ,  p.  40,  e.g.) 

^Ambiguity  plagues  Urmson's  way  of  expressing  his  claim  here,  too.  "Thoughts  of'  by  whom — Urmson,  Moore,  (other)  in- 
tuitionists,  most  interpreters,  or  whom  ?  Worse  yet,  even  if  those  epistemological  views  were  not  "thought  of  as  major  elements  of 
intuitionism,  there  is  still  the  question  whether  they  should  have  been  so  thought  of. 

'There  is,  I  trust,  no  question-begging  in  my  referring  as  "dominant"  to  the  interpretation  of  intuitionism  as  "the  view  that 
our  basic  principles  and  value  judgments  are  intuitive  and  self-evident,  .  .  .  that  ethical  terms  stand  for  properties  of  things,  .  .  . 
[and]  that  some  of  these  properties  are  indefinable  or  simple  and  unanalyzable"  (W.K.  Frankena,  Ethics,  2nd  ed.  [Englewood 
Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  1973],  pp.  102-103).  The  list  of  ethicists  who  accept  this  sort  of  basic  characterization  of  intuitionism  is 
almost  endless  and  includes  most  of  those,  such  as  H.J.  McCloskey  and  JR.  Lucas,  who  are  currently  attempting  to  defend  some 
form  (or  at  least  some  aspects)  of  intuitionism. 

7Vol.  3,  72. 

8Ibid.  Urmson's  historical  data  notwithstanding,  Moore  himself  affords  a  good  example  of  the  very  ambiguity  delineated  by 
Harrison's  two  definitions.  (See,  e.g.,  Pnnapia  Ethica  [Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1962],  pp.  106  and  148.) 

'Reprinted  in  Jones,  op.  cit.,  pp.  569-570. 

'"Urmson's  characterization  of  and  arguments  against  pure  act-utilitarianism  are  both  quite  debatable.  However,  com- 
menting on  them  would  require  my  going  too  far  from  the  main  line  of  my  discussion  of  Urmson's  paper.  So,  whatever  has  seemed 
unessential  to  the  major  issues  being  discussed  has  simply  been  omitted — a  consideration  that  has  dictated  my  omitting  any  remarks 
about  Urmson's  critique  of  pure  contract-theories  of  morality,  too. 

"On  Urmson's  behalf,  however,  two  things  should  be  noted.  First,  part  of  his  decision  here  results  from  his  depedenceon  a  dis- 
tinction he  has  drawn  between  what  he  refers  to  as  "primary"  and  "secondary"  reasons.  (This  distinction  will  be  analyzed  in  con- 
nection with  another  problem.)  Second,  in  his  denial  of  there  being  priority  rules  among  first  principles,  Urmson  is  not  alone.  In 
fact,  he  is  simply  following  (or  agreeing  with)  Rawls  here  (cf.  TJ,  pp.  38-40).  Their  positions  differ  merely  in  that  Urmson  presents 
his  stand  more  negatively  and  more  dramatically.  And  both  Urmson  and  Rawls  remain  empirical  and  open-minded  enough  to 
profess  that  they  would  welcome — but  do  not  expect — the  discovery  of  any  satisfactory  decision-procedure  (see,  e.g.,  p.  116,  and 
TJ,  p.  39). 

,2(Harmondsworth:   Penguin  Books,  1954),  p.  320. 
"The  Language  of  Ethics  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1961),  pp.  154-  55. 

14R.B.  Brandt  (ed.)  Value  and  Obligation  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  World,  1961),  p.  547.  See  also,  e.g.,  S.  Korner, 
Kant  (Baltimore:  Penguin  Books,  1955),  p.  138;  CD.  Broad,  Five  Types  of  Ethical  Theory  (Paterson,  N.J.:  Littlefield  Adams, 
1959),  pp.  280-281;  and  H.  Sidgwick,  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ethics  (London:  Macmillan,  1954),  pp.  271-273.  And  Brand 
Blanshard,  in  his  class  lectures,  classified  Kant  as  an  intuitionist. 

lsFrankena,  Ethics,  p.  30. 

"To  be  fair  to  Urmson  here  it  should  be  remarked  that  he  admits  that  "historical  versions  of  rule-utilitarianism  have  been  of- 
ten obscure  in  logical  character,  but  probably  far  from  pure  mononomic  theories"  (p.  1 15).  However,  his  set  of  classifications  has 
no  place  for  any  "hybrids",  and  he  then  goes  on  to  claim  that  rule-utilitarians,  like  act  ones,  belong  in  the  mononomic  category.  Of 
course,  this  would  have  no  effect  on  the  case  involving  Moore's  theory  anyway,  since  Moore  is  not  normally  regarded  as  a  rule- 
utilitarian. 

1  'Clearly,  and  intentionally,  my  example  is  patterned  on  the  one  given  by  Rawls  and  is  merely  more  general. 

"My  conjecture  on  Urmson's  interpretation  here  is  based  not  only  on  an  analysis  of  his  notions  of  primary  and  secondary 
reasons,  but  also  on  an  extrapolation  of  the  suggestions  and  examples  he  presents  in  his  paper.  For  instance,  after  commenting  on 
the  obscurity  of  the  logical  character  of  historical  versions  of  rule-utilitarianism,  he  adds:  "But  if  the  only  (really  the  only)  reason 
for  following  secondary  principles  is  that  to  do  so  maximizes  general  welfare,  then  they  are  purely  secondary  rules  for  action  having 
no  intrinsic  force"  (p.  1 1 5,  italics  added).  On  what  grounds,  pray,  and  by  whom,  is  it  determined  that  a  reason  is  "really  the  only" 
one  that  a  rule-utilitarian  is  appealing  to?  And  if  this  can  be  determined  for  one  theory,  then  why  not  for  another,  and  for  all?  And  if 
a  judgment  of  the  sort  that  Urmson  makes  here  sounds  intuitionistic  in  the  traditional  sense,  well,  so  be  it! 

"(London:  Methuen,  1971),  p.   16. 

20Even  if  Warnock  would  agree  that  his  theory  is  monistic  on  Urmson's  interpretation,  he  might  object  to  its  being  regarded  as 
mononomic  rather  than  hierarchical,  of  course.  And,  given  Urmson's  derogatory  estimate  of  both  types  of  monistic  theories,  it  is  not 
too  likely  that  Warnock  would  assent  to  the  classification  without  qualms. 

21 14  (1972),  202. 

22Ibid. 

2522  (1972),  262. 
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2,On  quite  different  grounds,  and  with  quite  different  intent,  R.L.  Phillips,  in  his  article,  "Intuitionism  Revisited"  (The  Jour- 
nal of  Value  Inquiry,  6  [1972],  185-199)  also  alludes  to  the  possibility  of  Warnock's  reflecting  an  aspect  of  traditional  intuitionism 
in  relation  to  his  notion  that  the  point  of  morality  is  to  ameliorate  human  difficulties.  Though  referring  specifically  to  Warnock's 
parallel  views  about  the  subject  matter  of  morality  in  his  earlier  Contemporary  Moral  Philosophy  (London:  Macmillan,  1967), 
and  criticizing  Warnock  for  being  too  naturalistic,  Phillips  remarks:  "in  some  sense  (undefined  by  Warnock)  morality  is  "about" 
the  welfare  of  others.  .  .  .  Human  welfare  is  the  possible  basis  for  a  moral  code,  but,  except  by  decree  of  Warnock,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  it  is  necessarily  definitive  of  morality"  (199). 

"That  Urmson  does  not  make  any  reference  to  this  definition  of  intuitionism  in  Rawls,  or  to  several  other  explications  of  the 
doctrine  given  by  Rawls  which  will  be  noted  directly,  is  another  reason  why,  at  the  beginning  of  my  discussion  I  emphasized  that 
Urmson  adopts  only  part  of  Rawls's  definition 

"Obviously,  "a  deliberative  pluralism  of  first  principles"  is  just  too  long  and  cumbersome  to  use  as  a  designation  for  a  moral 
theory.  But  "intuitionism"  is  just  too  ambiguous  and  misleading  as  a  name  for  Rawls's  and  Urmson's  theories,  too! 

2,D.D.  Raphael,  "The  Standard  of  Morals,"  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  75  (1974-1975),  10.  This  presidential 
address  paper,  presented  some  four  months  prior  to  Urmson's  paper,  reflects  many  affinities  with  Urmson's  position  while  sharing 
almost  none  of  the  confusions.  Raphael  objects  to  being  called  anintuitionist,  in  any  traditional  sense,  at  least  (see  ibid.,  1-2).  But  to 
show  how  close  he  is  to  a  position  like  that  which  Rawls  insists  on  calling  intuitionism,  here  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  ap- 
pendix Raphael  added  to  his  paper  because  he  was  so  discontent  with  the  negative  conclusions  of  the  original  paper: 

So  it  seems  that  there  is  no  one  overriding  criterion  to  give  a  decisive  answer  to  the  problem  of  moral  conflict.  There  is  a  kind  of 

dialectical  deliberation,  a  consulting  of  others,  a  listening  to  advice,  a  reflection  on  how  other  people  (in  life  or  in  fiction)  face 

such  a  dilemma.  The  decision  is  not  arbitrary,  completely  subjective,  or  completely  non-rational.  But  it  cannot  be  fitted  to  a 

precise  formula  either  (ibid.,  p.   12E). 
And  in  this  passage  at  least  some  insight  is  offered  on  how  the  "weighing  up  of  the  reasons"  is  to  be  effected,  note. 

;*Raphael's  clear  distinctions  about  the  difference  between  intuiting  principles  as  self-evident  and  "an  intuitive  weighing  up  of 
the  reasons"  (see  "The  Standard  of  Morals,"  10,  e.g.)  could  have  helped  Urmson  to  recognize  his  confusions  on  this  matter.  But 
they  didn't.  To  give  credit  where  it  is  due,  however,  I  must  acknowledge  the  advance  in  my  understanding  of  those  distinctions  that 
was  gleaned  from  Raphael's  paper. 


FIELDING  AND  THE  SUPERNATURAL— 
THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO  LISBON 

L.F.  Sells 

Westminster  College 

In  her  perceptive  study,  The  Insistence  of  Horror:  Aspects  of  the  Super- 
natural in  Eighteenth- Century  Poetry,1  Patricia  Meyer  Spacks  treats  at  some 
length  the  difficult  task  confronting  Fielding's  contemporaries  who  tried  to  use 
supernatural  motifs  in  poetry.  As  Spacks  points  out,  even  a  poet  as  committed 
to  the  supernatural  as  Collins  found  it  difficult  to  use  such  materials  suc- 
cessfully, in  part  because  of  the  problem  of  belief  faced  by  an  empirically  ori- 
ented age  (Spacks,  pp.  70ff.). 

Fielding  would  at  first  seem  to  have  no  place  in  such  a  context  at  all.  In  his 
first  published  work,  "The  Masquerade"  (1728),  the  narrator  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  he  does  not  have  a  "superstitious  mind."2  And  in  the  author's  ac- 
count of  his  last  days,  The  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon  (1755),  Fielding  is 
even  more  emphatic:  "Now  ...  I  am  as  free  from  superstition  as  any  man 
breathing,  and  never  did  believe  in  witches,  notwithstanding  all  the  excellent 
arguments  of  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  in  their  favour,  and  long  before  they 
were  put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament.  .  .  ."3 

In  his  famous  treatment  of  the  marvellous4  in  Tom  Jones  (VIII. 1), 
Fielding  makes  it  clear  that  he  will  treat  verisimilitude  in  terms  of  a  rather 
narrow  empiricism.  For  fictional  characters  to  be  believed,  their  actions  must 
be  possible,  probable,  and  psychologically  consistent.  No  place  exists  in 
Fielding's  "history"  for  God,  angels,  or  devils  as  characters,  much  less  for 
elves,  fairies,  and  such  trumpery.  The  novelist  may  use  ghosts — but  sparingly. 
Such  restrictions  would  seem  to  rule  out  any  significant  place  for  the  super- 
natural in  a  non-fiction  work  like  the  Journal. 

Actually,  however,  the  supernatural  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
Fielding's  fiction.  And  even  in  the  Journal,  written  so  near  his  death,  he  is  able 
to  put  such  material  to  at  least  four  important  uses:  as  a  means  for  defining 
what  his  own  empirical  method  is  not,  as  a  playful  device  for  treating  the  past 
in  order  to  focus  on  unattractive  aspects  of  the  present,  as  a  vehicle  for  satiriz- 
ing specific  individuals,  and,  finally,  as  a  way  of  describing  evil  aspects  of 
human  nature  for  which  the  author  has  no  ready  empirical  explanation. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  supernatural  in  Fielding's  Journal 
is  to  supply  the  writer  with  material  toward  a  negative  definition  that  will 
clarify  by  contrast  his  intentions  as  a  writer  of  travel  narratives.  Such  accounts 
are  only  of  benefit  to  the  reader  if  the  travelers  providing  them  "have  had  good 
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sense  enough  to  apply  their  peregrinations  to  a  proper  use,  so  as  to  acquire 
from  them  a  real  and  valuable  knowledge  of  men  and  things  .  .  ."  (JVL,  183). 
The  skills  necessary  to  convey  such  knowledge  effectively  to  readers  seem 
to  Fielding  rare  indeed,  with  even  Addison  and  Burnet  given  only  grudging 
approval  as  travel  writers.  And  then,  in  a  famous  passage,  Fielding's  anti- 
supernaturalism  surfaces  as  he  explains  why  even  the  Odyssey  fails  to  provide 
a  suitable  model  for  such  accounts: 

But,  in  reality,  the  Odyssey,  the  Telemachus,  and  all  of  that  kind,  are  to 
the  voyage- writing  I  here  intend,  what  romance  is  to  true  history,  the  for- 
mer being  the  confounder  and  corrupter  of  the  latter.  I  am  far  from  sup- 
posing that  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  other  ancient  poets  and 
mythologists,  had  any  settled  design  to  pervert  and  confuse  the  records  of 
antiquity;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  have  effected  it;  and,  for  my  part,  I 
must  confess  I  should  have  honoured  and  loved  Homer  more  had  he  writ- 
ten a  true  history  of  his  own  times  in  humble  prose,  than  those  noble 
poems  that  have  so  justly  collected  the  praise  of  all  ages;  for,  though  I 
read  these  with  more  admiration  and  astonishment,  I  still  read 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  with  more  amusement  and 
satisfaction.  (JVL,  185-186) 

To  some  extent  Homer  and  other  "original  poets"  can  be  justified  for 
turning  "fiction  into  reality"  because  of  their  genius  and  the  naivete  of  their 
hearers.5  But,  to  Fielding,  no  such  justification  can  excuse  writers  like  the 
Elder  Pliny,  who  "lye  for  lying  sake,  or  in  order  insolently  to  impose  the  most 
monstrous  improbabilities  and  absurdities  upon  their  readers  on  their  own 
authority  ..."  (JVL,  186).  Such  writers  "assert  facts  contrary  to  the  honour  of 
God,  to  the  visible  order  of  creation,  to  the  known  laws  of  nature,  to  the 
histories  of  former  ages,  and  to  the  experience  of  our  own,  and  which  no  man 
can  at  once  understand  and  believe"  (JVL,  186).  Fielding  clearly  indicates  that 
for  him  as  an  eighteenth-century  man  verisimilitude  requires  that  a  writer 
square  his  narrative,  be  it  travel  journal  or  novel,  with  Christianity,  contem- 
porary perceptions  of  scientific  law,  valid  history,  and  common  human  ex- 
perience. 

But  where  do  monsters  and  the  wonderful  come  from?  From  "the  vanity 
of  knowing  more  than  other  men"  (JVL,  187).  Fielding  assures  us  that  such 
unnatural  subjects  will  be  absent  from  the  Journal,  which  "I  do  solemnly 
declare  doth,  in  my  own  impartial  opinion,  deviate  less  from  truth  than  any 
other  voyage  extant;  my  Lord  Anson's  alone  being,  perhaps,  excepted"  (JVL, 
188).  Of  course,  "some  few  embellishments  must  be  allowed  to  every 
historian,"  but  the  purpose  of  the  Journal  remains  "to  convey  instruction  in 
the  vehicle  of  entertainment"  (JVL,  188,  189). 

Thus,  Fielding's  Preface  commits  him  to  a  low  mimetic  treatment  of  the 
arduous  voyage  he  makes  to  Lisbon  with  his  wife  and  small  party,  a  voyage  ul- 
timately unsuccessful  in  restoring  his  failing  health.  With  an  eye  on  empirical 
truth  and  with  humorous  deprecation  of  writers  who  use  the  supernatural  to 
heighten  interest  in  their  works,  Fielding  will  treat  difficulties  with  the  irasci- 
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ble  Captain  Veal  and  Mrs.  Francis,  delays  in  travel,  exploitation  (as  he  sees  it) 
by  the  lower  classes,  and  his  own  progress  toward  death. 

One  writer  whom  Fielding  criticizes  for  the  use  of  the  marvellous  is 
Virgil.  Although  he  speaks  with  sincerity  of  drawing  philosophical  comfort 
from  the  Aeneid,  Fielding  can  at  the  same  time  criticize  Virgil  for  poetic  ex- 
aggeration. For  instance,  Fielding  suggests  that  Virgil's  "inspired"  descrip- 
tion of  a  storm  at  sea  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  of  less  value  than  the  actual  sea 
experience  of  Captain  Veal  (JVL,  279).  And  in  talking  of  the  defense  of  Lisbon 
from  attack,  Fielding  comments:  "Now  the  Portuguese  have  no  walls  to  secure 
them,  and  a  vessel  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons  will  contain  a  much  larger 
body  of  troops  than  could  be  concealed  in  [the  Trojan  Horse],  though  Virgil 
tells  us  (somewhat  hyperbolically,  I  believe)  that  it  was  as  big  as  a  mountain" 
(JVL,  285). 

Lest  one  conclude  that  Fielding  reserves  such  criticism  for  writers  of  the 
classical  past,  note  the  following:  "Here  we  passed  that  cliff  of  Dover  which 
makes  so  tremendous  a  figure  in  Shakespeare,  and  which  whoever  reads 
without  being  giddy,  must,  according  to  Mr.  Addison's  observation,  have 
either  a  very  good  head  or  a  very  bad  one;  but  which,  whoever  contracts  any 
such  ideas  from  the  sight  of,  must  have  at  least  a  poetic  if  not  a  Shakesperian 
genius.  In  truth,  mountains,  rivers,  heroes,  and  gods  owe  great  part  of  their  ex- 
istence to  the  poets;  and  Greece  and  Italy  do  so  plentifully  abound  in  the  for- 
mer, because  they  furnish  so  glorious  a  number  of  the  latter;  who  while  they 
bestowed  immortality  on  every  little  hillock  and  blind  stream,  left  the  noblest 
rivers  and  mountains  in  the  world  to  share  the  same  obscurity  with  the  eastern 
and  western  poets,  in  which  they  are  celebrated"  (JVL,  223). 

Thus,  Fielding  is  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  that  many  writers  have  em- 
ployed the  marvellous  and  supernatural  as  exaggerating  devices  in  their 
works,  but  he  will  refer  to  their  example  only  to  highlight  the  empirical,  low 
mimetic  quality  of  his  own  narrative. 

A  second  use  of  the  supernatural  in  the  Journal  involves  a  comic  linking  of 
past  and  present  so  that  Fielding  can  comment  on  aspects  of  the  contemporary 
scene  that  he  believes  could  use  the  satiric  touch.  Occasionally  this  tactic  is 
linked  to  playful  allegorical  readings  of  classical  mythology. 

Consider,  for  example,  Fielding's  sarcastic  reference  to  one  of  Mrs. 
Francis'  rooms:  "For  my  own  part,  I  make  little  doubt  but  this  apartment  was 
an  ancient  temple,  built  with  the  materials  of  a  wreck,  and  probably  dedicated 
to  Neptune  in  honour  of  THE  BLESSING  sent  by  him  to  the  inhabitants, 
such  blessings  having,  in  all  ages,  been  very  common  to  them.  .  .  .  Certain  it  is, 
that  this  island  of  Wight  was  not  an  early  convert  to  Christianity;  nay,  there  is 
some  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  entirely  converted"  (JVL,  230). 

As  for  pseudo-allegorical  readings  of  myth,6  we  find  Fielding  affecting 
surprise  at  the  discovery  that  travel  literature  goes  back  as  far  as  Genesis.  He 
allegorically  interprets  the  Fall  narrative  as  one  treating  "the  humour  of 
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travelling,"  which  "is  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  .  .  .  was  their  curse  from 
the  beginning"  (JVL,  205). 

A  much  neater  use  of  the  comic  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  is 
seen  in  Fielding's  treatment  of  Homer's  account  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  "By  this 
allegory  ...  I  suppose  Ulysses  to  have  been  the  captain  of  a  merchant-ship, 
and  Circe  some  good  ale-wife,  who  made  his  crew  drunk  with  the  spirituous  li- 
quours  of  those  days.  With  this  the  transformation  into  swine,  as  well  as  all 
other  incidents  of  the  fable,  will  notably  agree;  and  thus  a  key  will  be  found  out 
for  unlocking  the  whole  mystery,  and  forging  at  least  some  meaning  to  a  story 
which,  at  present,  appears  very  strange  and  absurd"  (JVL,  256). 7 

The  effect  of  Fielding's  juxtapositions  of  past  and  present  is  low  mimetic 
irony.  The  author  can  satirize  Mrs.  Francis  and  her  establishment  by  treating 
the  latter  as  the  remains  of  a  pagan  temple.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Circe  story 
is  demythologized  so  that  its  meaning  can  be  decoded  into  terms  accessible  to 
an  eighteenth-century  audience. 

So  far  we  have  seen  Fielding  make  negative  use  of  the  supernatural  in  or- 
der to  define  his  own  method  and  to  draw  comic-satiric  correlations  between 
past  and  present.  A  third  technique  he  employs  is  the  use  of  supernatural  expo- 
nents to  poke  fun  at  specific  individuals.  Fielding's  chief  victims  in  this  regard 
are  Captain  Veal  and  the  author's  innkeeper-hostess,  Mrs.  Francis. 

As  for  the  Captain,  his  classical  gifts  of  prophecy  regarding  fair  weather 
are  frequently  called  into  question  (JVL,  220,  249,  275).  At  one  point  we  are 
told,  "he  hoisted  his  sails;  and,  as  if  his  power  had  been  no  less  absolute  over 
AEolus  than  it  was  over  Neptune,  he  forced  the  wind  to  blow  him  on  in  its  own 
despite"  (JVL,  220).  When  at  last  fair  winds  did  blow,  Fielding  comments: 
"The  captain  declared  he  was  sure  of  a  wind,  meaning  its  continuance;  but  he 
had  disappointed  us  so  often  that  he  had  lost  all  credit"  (JVL,  275).  The  Cap- 
tain's irritated  assertions  that  his  ship  has  been  bewitched  (JVL,  272,  274, 
280)  allow  Fielding  to  characterize  his  understandable  frustration  with  a 
capricious  wind  as  well  as  to  get  in  another  shot  at  the  "witch"  in  question — 
Mrs.  Francis  (JVL,  272). 

Whether  Fielding  is  unfairly  critical  of  Mrs.  Francis  or  not  has,  in  the 
past,  been  a  matter  of  some  debate.8  But  critical  of  her  he  most  certainly  is.  Af- 
ter a  detailed  portrait  of  the  Francises,  husband  and  wife,  our  traveler  asserts 
that  he  has,  if  anything,  underplayed  details  in  describing  them,  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  the  couple  to  be  found  in  "the  descriptions  of  the  Furies  in  some  of  the 
classical  poets,  or  of  the  Stoic  philosophers  in  the  works  of  Lucian"  (JVL,  Tbl- 
238).  Fielding  is  at  least  consistent  in  his  attitude  toward  Mrs.  Francis.  He 
concludes  his  account  of  the  stay  at  Ryde  with  the  observation  that  his  party 
"cheerfully  exulted  in  being  returned  from  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Francis,  who, 
by  the  exact  resemblance  she  bore  to  a  fury,  seemed  to  have  been  with  no  great 
propriety  settled  in  paradise"  (JVL,  249). 

Fielding's  third  use  of  the  supernatural  in  the  Journal  is  basically  a  comic 
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type  of  name  calling.  In  treating  Veal  as  a  pagan  prophet  who  cannot  compel 
the  winds  but  considers  himself  the  victim  of  witchcraft,  Fielding  can  playfully 
laugh  at  the  man.  His  treatment  of  Mrs.  Francis  is  less  subtle  and  more  direct. 

This  use  of  the  supernatural  blends  with  a  final  technique  which  tends  to 
lack  the  low  mimetic  good  humor  of  the  other  three.  Being  an  honest  man, 
Fielding  cannot  ignore  aspects  of  human  behavior  that  suggest  a  malignancy 
he  can  neither  endorse  nor  explain  away.  In  Tom  Jones  this  position  is  oc- 
casionally taken  with  regard  to  Blifil,  whose  satanic  qualities  are  admittedly 
given  low  mimetic  rather  than  mythic  or  romantic  treatment  but  whose  evil 
qualities,  even  on  the  low  mimetic  level,  defy  easy  explanation. 

This  same  sort  of  encounter  with  the  darker  side  of  human  nature  appears 
several  times  in  the  Journal.  To  the  traveler-author  such  encounters  seem  mar- 
vellous in  a  sense,  for  they  challenge  his  understanding  of  what  human  nature 
is.  Examples  include  Fielding's  experiences  with  Captain  Veal  as  absolutistic 
tyrant  on  board  his  ship,  with  the  rude  custom  men  who  break  into  Fielding 
and  Mary's  cabin,  with  the  rapacious  members  of  the  lower  classes  (such  as  the 
exploitive  citizens  of  Deal)  who  try  to  make  exorbitant  profit  from  human  in- 
convenience and  suffering. 

A  classic  instance  of  how  such  a  treatment  may  move  toward  the  super- 
natural comes  early  in  the  Journal  when  Fielding  describes  the  way  onlookers 
callously  laughed  at  the  infirm  author's  miserable  condition  as  he  began  his 
trip.  Fielding  says  that  in  being  conveyed  to  the  ship,  he  "ran  the  gauntlope 
.  .  .  through  rows  of  sailors  and  watermen,  few  of  whom  failed  of  paying  their 
compliments  to  me  by  all  manner  of  insults  and  jests  on  my  misery"  (JVL, 
202).  It  was  not  that  he  was  personally  resentful,  Fielding  assures  us,  "but  it 
was  a  lively  picture  of  that  cruelty  and  inhumanity  in  the  nature  of  men  which 
I  have  often  contemplated  with  concern,  and  which  leads  the  mind  into  a  train 
of  very  uncomfortable  thoughts"  (JVL,  202). 

One  might  try  to  explain  away  such  callousness  by  calling  it  an  English 
vice  confined  to  the  lowest  classes,  who  have  not  purged  "away  that  malev- 
olence of  disposition  of  which,  at  our  birth,  we  partake  in  common  with  the 
savage  creation.  This  may  be  said,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said;  and  it  is,  I 
am  afraid,  but  little  satisfactory  to  account  for  the  inhumanity  of  those  who, 
while  they  boast  of  being  made  after  God's  own  image,  seem  to  bear  in  their 
minds  a  resemblance  of  the  vilest  species  of  brutes;  or  rather,  indeed,  of  our 
idea  of  devils,  for  I  don't  know  that  any  brutes  can  be  tasked  with  such 
malevolence"  (JVL,  202-203).° 

In  this  famous  passage  we  find  Fielding  forced  along  the  spectrum  of  the 
marvellous  in  the  direction  of  the  supernatural.  The  cruelty  of  the  sailors  must 
be  described  as  demonic,  for  it  is  a  deviation  from  human  and  animal  behavior 
patterns  and  cannot  be  explained  away. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  above  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  discount 
Fielding's  repeated  statements  about  his  empirical  orientation  toward  the 
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world.  His  laughter  at  characters  like  Partridge  and  even  Parson  Adams  as 
well  as  his  own  autobiographical  comments  about  his  lack  of  superstition  warn 
us  against  such  a  course. 

But  it  is  important  not  to  let  Fielding's  low  mimetic  stance  blind  us  to  the 
many  ways  he  is  able  to  use  the  marvellous  and  supernatural  in  both  fiction 
and  non-fiction.  Many  of  these  uses  are  comic-satiric  and,  of  course,  further 
manifestations  of  his  empirical  bias,  but  in  treating  radical  human  evil  he  at 
times  uses  supernatural  exponents  with  greater  solemnity. 

If  a  writer  like  Fielding,  with  his  commitment  to  empiricism,  could  not 
entirely  exorcise  the  supernatural  from  a  work  like  the  Journal,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  such  motifs  were  to  be  increasingly  important  for  later 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  for  their  successors. 


XOTES 

'(Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1962). 

:"The  Masquerade,"  in  The  Female  Husband  and  Other  Writings,  ed.  Claude  E.  Jones  (Liverpool:  Liverpool  University 
Press,  I960),  p. 9. 

'In  the  absence  of  the  Wesleyan  text  of  the/™  ma!,  I  have  quoted  from  the  readily  available  Everyman  edition — Jonathan 
Wild  and  The  Voyage  to  Lisbon  (New  York:  Dutton,  1968),  p.  274.  AH  subsequent  references  to  this  text  will  be  referred  to  as 
7  IT 

4Martin  C.  Battestin  provides  helpful  definitions  of  the  "probable"  and  the  "marvellous"  as  commonly  understood  by 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  critics.  The  "probable"  is  "the  representation  of  such  characters  and  actions  as  conform  to  the 
commonly  received  notions  of  human  behaviour  and  therefore  do  not  strain  the  credulity  of  the  reader.  ..."  The  "marvellous" 
refers  to  "the  representation  of  such  characters,  actions,  and  circumstances  as  contradict  normal  human  experience  and  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature"  (The  History  of  Tom  Jones,  A  Foundling,  ed.  Fredsor.  Bowers,  The  Wesleyan  Edition  of  the  Works  of 
Henry  Fielding  [Wesleyan  University  Press,  1975],  I,  395n.).  All  subsequent  references  to  Tom  Jones  are  to  this  edition 

5In  Tom  Jones,  VIII.  1,  the  narrator  asserts  that  he  is  almost  persuaded  at  times  that  Homer's  design  in  treating  the  gods  in 
frivolous  ways  is  to  satirize  the  superstitions  of  his  time  and  country  (I,  398). 

6For  the  long  history  of  allegorical  interpretations  of  classical  myth,  seejean  Seznec,  The  .Survival  of  the  Pagan  Gods,  trans. 
Barbara  F.  Sessions  (1940;  rpt.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1961),  pp.  84ff. 

"Cf  Tim  Jones:  "For  my  own  Part,  I  must  confess,  so  compassionate  is  my  Temper,  I  wish  Polypheme  had  confined  himself 
to  his  Milk  Diet,  and  preserved  his  Eye;  nor  could  Ulysses  be  much  more  concerned  than  myself,  when  his  Companions  were 
turned  into  Swine  by  Circe,  who  shewed,  I  think,  afterwards,  too  much  Regard  for  Man's  Flesh  to  be  supposed  capable  of  con- 
verting it  into  Bacon.  I  wish,  likewise,  with  all  my  Heart,  that  Homer  could  have  known  the  Rule  prescribed  by  Horace,  to  in- 
troduce supernatural  Agents  as  seldom  as  possible"  (I,  397-398). 

"In  Henry  Fielding:  The  Critical  Heritage,  Ronald  Paulson  and  Thomas  Lockwood  print  an  "unsigned  letter  .  .  .  possibly  by 
Margaret  Collier"  which  is  quite  sympathetic  toward  Mrs.  Francis  and  critical  of  Fielding's  behavior  at  her  inn  (New  York: 
Barnes  &  Noble  Inc.,  1969),  pp.  391-392.  However,  Margaret  Collier  and  Fielding  had  several  disagreements  during  the  voyage 
and  stay  in  Portugal,  thus,  Collier's  objectivity  is  open  to  question. 

''One  of  the  best  treatments  of  Fielding's  difficulty  in  accounting  for  human  evil  is  to  be  found  in  Henry  Knight  Miller's  Essays 
on  Fielding's  Miscellanies:  A  Commentary  on  Volume  One  (Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  L;niversity  Press,  1961).  Miller  contends 
that  Fielding  "maintains  in  uneasy  balance  a  consciousness  of  the  still  orthodox  dogma  of  the  Fall  and  man's  depravity,  and  a  per- 
sonal desire  to  refute  such  contemners  of  human  nature  as  Hobbes  and  Mandeville"  (Miller,  p.  209).  Fielding's  attitude  toward 
Hobbes  and  Mandeville  is  ultimately  ambiguous  He  feels  their  views  are  psychologically  valid  to  a  considerable  degree  but  are 
"morally  paralyzing"  (Miller,  p.  209n). 
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Both  Marx  and  Lenin  were  essentially  optimistic  about  the  prospects  of 
capitalist  economic  development  in  the  Less  Developed  Countries  (LDCs). 
However,  modern  Marxist  scholars  are  pessimistic  about  development 
prospects  of  the  Third  World  Countries,  arguing  that  the  advanced  capitalist 
countries  tend  to  stifle  Third  World  development.  In  this  paper,  it  is  argued 
that  the  reality  of  economic  development  does  not  square  well  with  the  Marxist 
perspective.  Clearly,  a  reexamination  of  the  Marxist  position  about  Third 
World  development  is  called  for.  Useful  insights  may  be  derived  by  returning 
to  Marx's  original  vision. 

MARX  AND   LENIN    ON   CAPITALIST  DEVELOPMENT  IN   THE   THIRD   WORLD 

In  the  Preface  of  Volume  I  of  Capital,  Marx  wrote  that  "the  country  that 
is  more  developed  industrially  only  shows  to  the  less  developed  the  image  of  its 
own  future."1  In  an  article  published  in  1853,  Marx  argued  that  with  the 
British  investment  in  railroads,  economic  development  in  the  Indian  sub- 
continent would  go  forward.  He  wrote  "when  you  have  once  introduced 
machinery  into  the  locomotion  of  a  country  which  possesses  iron  and  coal,  you 
are  unable  to  withhold  it  from  its  fabrication.  .  .  .  The  railway  system  will 
therefore  become,  in  India,  the  forerunner  of  modern  industry."2  As  Marx  saw 
it,  "England  has  to  fulfill  a  double  mission  in  India:  one  destructive,  the  other 
regenerating — the  annihilation  of  the  old  Asiatic  society  and  the  laying  of 
material  foundations  of  Western  Society  in  Asia."3 

Lenin's  stance  was  similar,  arguing  that  a  world  capitalist  system  had 
formed  and  would  result  in  the  spread  of  economic  expansion.  He  wrote: 
The  export  of  capital  influences  greatly  accelerates  the  development  of 
Capitalism  in  those  countries  to  which  it  [capital]  is  exported.  While 
therefore  the  export  of  capital  may  tend,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  arrest 
development  in  the  capital  exporting  countries,  it  can  only  do  so  by  ex- 
panding and  deepening  the  further  development  of  Capitalism 
throughout  the  world.4 
Marx  had  earlier  argued  that 

the  bourgeois  period  of  history  has  to  create  the  material  basis  of  the  new 
world — on  the  one  hand  the  universal  intercourse  founded  upon  the 
mutual  dependency  of  mankind,  and  the  means  of  that  intercourse;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  development  of  the  productive  powers  of  man  and  the 
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transformation  of  material  production  into  a  scientific  domination  of 
natural  agencies.  Bourgeois  industry  and  commerce  create  these  material 
conditions  of  a  new  world  in  the  same  way  as  geological  revolutions  have 
created  the  surface  of  the  earth.5 

Thus  the  point  of  view  held  by  both  Marx  and  Lenin  was  essentially  op- 
timistic. Marx,  of  course,  had  no  illusions  that  such  an  advance  in  productive 
capacity  implied  satisfaction  of  human  needs.  He  was  able  to  acknowledge  the 
prodigiousness  of  capitalist  expansion  without  confusing  such  advances  with 
the  construction  of  a  just  social  order. 

MARXISTS  AND  THIRD  WORLD   DEVELOPMENT 

Marx's  assessment  of  the  Universal  Capacity  of  Capitalism  to  generate 
economic  development  has  been  reversed  in  contemporary  Marxist  literature. 
According  to  Michael  Barrett  Brown,  the  first  Marxist  doubts  about  the  dif- 
fusionist  view  were  expressed  as  early  as  1928.  The  Sixth  Congress  of  the 
Communist  International  adopted  a  thesis  that  argued  "Capitalism,  rather 
than  developing  all  areas  that  it  touches,  can  positively  'underdevelop.'  "6 

It  was  not  until  the  1 950' s,  however,  that  a  systematic  Marxist  analysis  of 
the  causes  of  economic  backwardness  came  to  be  undertaken.  The  inquiry  got 
under  way  with  the  1 957  publication  of  Paul  A.  Baran's  work.7  His  views  tend- 
ed to  agree  with  the  1928  Communist  International  thesis  that  modern 
capitalism  blocked  development  in  poor  countries.  Baran  argued  that  im- 
perialism stifled  the  emergence  of  an  indigenous  capitalist  class.  Preempted  by 
foreign  competition  from  the  most  lucrative  sectors  of  the  economy,  the  local 
capitalists  could  not  become  a  fully  industrialized  capitalist  class.  Confronted 
with  the  choice  of  mobilizing  a  capitalist/worker/ peasant  alliance  to  carry  out 
a  bourgeois  revolution  or  accommodating  itself  to  foreign  capital,  the  in- 
digeneous  business  elite  would  choose  the  latter  course  in  order  to  avert  the 
possibility  of  a  socialist  revolution  carried  beyond  capitalist  limits.  Failure  to 
achieve  a  full  bourgeois  revolution,  however,  meant  the  preservation  of  the 
pre-bourgeois  ruling  class  and  the  attendant  frittering  away  of  resources  in 
luxury  consumption  and  negligence.  The  continued  dominance  of  such  a  class 
doomed  the  underdeveloped  countries  to  continued  poverty. 

Many  other  influential  Marxist  scholars  like  Samir  Amin,  Arghiri  Em- 
manuel, and  Andre  Gunter  Frank  have  continued  to  argue  that  capitalism  is 
unlikely  to  generate  economic  development  in  the  LDCs,  although  their  ex- 
planations are  strikingly  dissimilar.  The  writer  closest  to  Baran's  position  is 
Samir  Amin,8  who  argues  that  the  penetration  of  foreign  capital  results  in  the 
formation  of  "peripheral  capitalism."  This  social  formation  prevents  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  capitalist  mode  of  production  in  the  "periphery"  and  hence 
economic  development  is  stymied. 

Arghiri  Emmanuel's  argument  is  different.9  According  to  him,  under- 
development occurs  because  wages  are  abysmally  low  in  poor  countries.  Low 
wages  imply  too  small  a  market  to  warrant  large  volumes  of  output  and  the 
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development  of  a  capital  goods  sector.  Would  a  high-wage  policy  then  rescue 
the  situation?  Emmanuel  does  not  seem  very  optimistic  about  the  prospects  of 
success  under  a  high-wage  regime,  since  he  argues  that  "actually  as  far  as  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  today  are  concerned,  this  road  seems  to  have 
become  impossible  in  practice."10  This  is  so  because  private  capitalists  have  lit- 
tle interest  in  such  a  policy  in  view  of  the  existence  of  large  markets  elsewhere. 

The  argument  presented  by  Frank11  is  a  novel  one.  For  him  the  key  to  an 
explanation  of  the  "development  of  underdevelopment"  is  transfer  of  wealth. 
Frank  postulates  a  metropolitan-satellitic  dichotomy  of  relationships  through- 
out the  world.  Once  integrated  into  these  relationships,  the  resources  of  the 
peripheral  regions  or  countries  tend  to  gravitate  towards  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ter. Thus,  the  center  reaps  the  benefits  of  the  transfers,  while  the  hinterland 
stagnates. 

Contemporary  Marxists  thus  have  advanced  different  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  economic  development  to  spread.  They,  however,  all  agree  on  one 
central  point:  the  conditions  under  which  production  is  taking  place  in  con- 
temporary poor  societies  are  not  the  same  as  those  prevailing  in  the  developed 
countries  at  the  time  of  their  own  development. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  circumstances  associated  with  twentieth- 
century  capitalism  are  vastly  different  from  the  environment  that  prevailed  at 
the  time  of  the  development  of  the  currently  advanced  countries.  Modern 
technology  is  characterized  by  larger  scale  of  production  and  higher  capital  in- 
tensity than  was  the  case  with  nineteenth-century  technology.  Consequently, 
manufacturing  operations  are  much  more  expensive  and  riskier  now  than  in 
the  past.  Furthermore,  access  to  international  markets  in  manufactured  goods 
is  not  easily  available  any  more,  owing  to  the  operations  of  multinational 
firms.  Unlike  a  century  ago,  today  there  are  fewer  frontiers  left  to  settle.  None 
of  these  elements,  however,  preclude  the  existence  of  capitalism  even  in  neo- 
colonial  settings.  An  environment  conducive  to  accumulation  and  hence 
hospitable  to  economic  expansion  can  be  seen  to  prevail  in  most  parts  of  the 
world. 

THE   REALITY  OF  THIRD-WORLD   DEVELOPMENT 

The  central  thesis  of  the  Marxist  school  is  that  contemporary  capitalism 
in  the  Third  World  is  less  amenable  to  economic  development  than  the 
nineteenth-century  variety.  This  proposition  is  empirically  testable.  But  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  Marxists,  unfortunately,  lack  the  definitional 
clarity  that  Marx  had  managed  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  question  of  the  produc- 
tive forces  of  society.  In  the  works  of  Frank,  for  example,  underdevelopment  is 
simply  posited.  Neither  development  nor  underdevelopment  is  clearly  defined. 
Amin,  on  the  other  hand,  does  describe  underdevelopment.  But,  it  is  couched 
in  terms  that  are  broader  than  those  employed  by  Marx.  He  lists  three  "struc- 
tural features"  of  underdevelopment.12  These  are: 

a.  uneven  nature  of  productivity  between  sectors; 
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b.  disarticulation  of  the  economic  system;  and 

c.  domination  from  the  outside. 

There  are  problems  relating  both  to  scope  and  precision.  Clearly,  these  criteria 
go  far  beyond  an  assessment  of  the  level  of  productive  forces.  Amin  does  not  in- 
dicate threshold  values  with  respect  to  any  of  these  three  variables  by  which 
one  could  evaluate  the  extent  of  underdevelopment.  Also,  no  weights  are  at- 
tached to  these  standards  that  would  facilitate  an  assessment  of  the  degree  of 
development  achieved. 

The  Marxists  thus  use  a  definition  of  economic  development  quite  dif- 
ferent from  Marx's  own  concern  with  the  advances  of  the  forces  of  production. 
This  delimited  definition  enables  them  to  offer  a  pessimistic  hypothesis 
without  having  to  subject  it  to  empirical  tests. 

At  what  pace  is  the  force  of  production  advancing  in  the  LDCs?  An 
answer  to  this  question  is  helpful  in  evaluating  and  determining  the  validity  of 
the  pessimistic  hypothesis. 

One  way  of  testing  this  hypothesis  is  simply  to  observe  the  trend  over  time 
in  real  output  per  capita,  on  the  assumption  that  an  expansion  in  productive 
changes  ultimately  shows  up  as  an  expansion  in  a  society's  ability  to  produce 
goods  and  services.  An  advance  in  this  measure  sustained  over  a  period  of  years 
would  reflect  an  enhanced  productive  capacity  and  hence  would  be  reflective  of 
any  changes  in  the  productive  forces. 

Data  is  now  becoming  available  on  the  performance  of  many  LDCs. 
There  are,  of  course,  problems  of  definition  and  scope  that  surround  these 
data.  Nevertheless,  such  evidence  as  is  available  tends  to  indicate  that  several 
countries  have  recorded  impressive  growth  rates.  Bairoch13  has  reported  on  the 
growth  of  real  gross  domestic  product  per  capita  during  the  twentieth  century 
for  a  comprehensive  grouping  of  LDCs.  His  results  indicate  that  throughout 
most  of  the  post-war  period,  growth  rates  have  averaged  about  2.4  percent, 
Latin  America  registering  a  higher  rate  than  Asia.  These  rates  compare 
favorably  with  the  growth  rates  of  the  presently  advanced  countries  during 
early  years  of  their  development  and  for  both  continents  these  rates  represent 
historical  highs. 

Table  1 
Average  Annual  Rates  of  Change  in  Real  GDP  per  capita 


1900-13 

1913-19 

1929-53/54 

1950-60 

1960-70 

All  Non-Communist 

LDCs 

1.2 

0.9 

0.6 

2.4 

2.4 

Asia 

1.5 

0.8 

-0.3 

2.0 

2.1 

Latin  America 

0.3 

1.0 

1.4 

2.5 

2.5 

Source:  Paul  Bairoch,  The  Economic  Development  of  the  Third  World  Since  1900,  p.  184. 

The  World  Bank14  figures  for  the  1970s  are  presented  in  Table  2.  Asia  re- 
corded a  higher  rate  than  Latin  America  during  this  period.  The  world  econo- 
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my,  in  general,  was  turbulent  in  this  decade,  even  some  of  the  advanced  coun- 
tries registering  negative  growth  rates.  The  major  cause  of  the  turbulence,  of 
course,  was  the  sharp  rise  in  the  real  price  of  energy.  The  indications, 
however,  are  that  the  economies  are  beginning  to  adjust,  and  prospects  at  the 
end  of  the  1970s  looked  considerably  better  than  in  the  middle  of  that  decade. 

Table  2 
Real  Growth  Rate  of  GNP  per  capita 


1970-77  (%) 

All  Non-Communist 

LDCs 

2.29 

Asia 

4.07 

Latin  America 

1.42 

Source:  Computed  from  the  7979  World  Bank  Atlas. 

These  data  must  be  viewed  in  proper  perspective.  It  is  clear,  for  example,  that 
middle-income  countries  like  Brazil  and  South  Korea  have  done  substantially 
better  than  the  sub-Saharan  African  ones.  They  also  do  not  indicate  a  move- 
ment towards  a  more  equal  distribution  of  world  income.  The  share  of  world 
output  produced  by  the  advanced  countries  still  remains  disproprotionately 
large.  Furthermore,  these  data  do  not  tell  us  whether  the  output  produced  in 
the  LDCs  is  attributable  to  the  operations  of  multinational  corporations  or  in- 
digenous entrepreneurs.  Despite  these  reservations,  these  data  do  indicate  the 
spread  of  capitalist  development  worldwide,  casting  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the 
Marxist  proposition. 

Most  contemporary  Marxists,  of  course,  do  not  accept  this  narrow  a 
definition  of  economic  development.  Yet,  by  ignoring  such  a  definition  and  in 
not  employing  any  other  alternative,  these  writers  have  skirted  the  central 
issue.  The  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  growth-promoting  nature  of 
capitalism  has  created  a  condition  of  stagnation  in  Marxist  political  economy 
itself.  While  these  writers  continue  to  deny  economic  expansion  in  the  LDCs, 
mainstream  economics  has  moved  beyond  this  question.  The  conventional 
economists  have  acknowledged  the  growth  that  has  occurred  but  are  in- 
creasingly nervous  about  the  social  viability  of  the  development  that  has  oc- 
curred. Consider  the  World  Bank.  During  most  of  the  1950s  and  the  1960s, 
the  Bank's  policy  was  geared  towards  financing  large  scale  infrastructure- 
oriented  projects.  By  the  late  1960s,  several  writers  began  to  point  out  the 
growing  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  countries  and  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  within  the  LDCs.  The  World  Bank  itself  undertook  a  comprehensive 
study  of  this  issue,  culminating  in  the  publication  of  Redistribution  with 
Growth.^  In  introducing  this  book,  Hollis  B.  Chenery  writes:  "It  is  now  clear 
that  more  than  a  decade  of  rapid  growth  in  underdeveloped  countries  has  been 
of  little  or  no  benefit  to  perhaps  a  third  of  their  population."  He  further  notes 
that  "paradoxically,  while  growth  policies  have  succeeded  beyond  theexpecta- 
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tions  of  the  First  Development  Decade,  the  very  idea  of  aggregate  growth  as  a 
social  objective  has  increasingly  been  called  into  question."  Others  have  noted 
the  urban  and  elitist  bias  in  development  policies  pursued  within  the  LDC  in- 
stitutional frameworks.16  Robert  S.  McNamara,  former  President  of  the 
World  Bank,  took  note  of  these  developments  and  gave  a  definite  shift  to  the 
Bank's  lending  policies  favoring  direct  assistance  helping  small  and  marginal 
groups  in  LDC  societies.  He  declared  that  in  the  future  "economic  growth 
must  be  distributed  more  equally."17 

The  fact  that  such  concerns  have  surfaced  need  not  be  surprising.  These 
statements  only  reflect  the  concern  that  development  under  capitalism  may 
produce  an  expanding  economy,  but  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  social  ten- 
sions that  threaten  the  viability  of  the  system  itself.  In  the  initial  stages, 
capitalism  leads  to  increasing  inequality  and  perhaps  unemployment  as  noted 
by  the  "Inverted  U"  hypothesis  of  Simon  Kuzmets.18  The  fruits  of  develop- 
ment seem  to  lag  behind  the  raised  expectations  generated  by  that  very 
development  process  in  reaching  wide  sections  of  the  population.  Social  unrest 
and  instability  have  occurred,  and  it  is  to  these  problems  that  the  mainstream 
economists  have  been  turning  their  attention  in  recent  years.19 

It  is  in  this  context  that  Marxists  scholars  seem  to  have  had  their  spec- 
tacular failure.  Marx  himself  was  sure  about  the  prodigiousness  of  capitalism. 
He  was  careful  enough  to  separate  the  production  issue  from  the  distributional 
one.  The  kinds  of  problem  that  the  mainstream  economists  are  now  address- 
ing, Marx  would  have  argued,  are  endemic  to  the  capitalist  system  and  are  not 
remediable  under  capitalist  economic  expansion.  If  the  Marxists  want  to  make 
the  latter  case,  they  have  to  acknowledge  the  former  proposition  as  well,  which 
they  have  not  done. 

In  the  present  context  of  world  development,  capitalist  development  im- 
plies integration  in  the  world  system  of  trade,  investment,  and  finance.  It  is 
from  such  involvement  that  undesirable  consequences  like  dependency  and 
domination  flow.20  Thus  the  real  problem  is  not  that  development  does  not  oc- 
cur under  world  capitalism  as  Frank,  Amin,  and  other  Marxists  seem  to  hold, 
but  that  such  development  as  does  occur  may  be  costly  in  human  terms.  Such  a 
conclusion  closely  parallels  Marx's  own  observations  on  the  development  of 
capitalism. 

What  are  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  pattern  of  capitalist  develop- 
ment in  the  LDCs?  Is  the  world  heading  inexorably  towards  a  revolution? 
Answers  to  these  questions  are  not  easily  arrived  at.  The  possibility  that  in 
some  countries  development  may  proceed  along  lines  leading  towards  stability 
definitely  exists,  especially  where  a  sufficient  social  surplus  is  generated  allow- 
ing for  the  construction  of  a  welfare  state.  In  the  absence  of  such  public  sector 
participation,  tension  seems  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  capitalist  develop- 
ment. How  the  tension  will  be  resolved  is  a  question  that  does  not  have  a 
unique  answer. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  central  argument  of  this  paper  is  that  we  must  return  to  Marx's 
original  views  in  attempting  to  understand  capitalism  in  the  context  of 
development  in  the  LDCs.  The  problem  with  capitalism  is  not  its  potential  for 
generating  economic  development.  Empirical  evidence  does  suggest  that  its 
strength  has  continued  in  this  respect  over  the  post-war  period  as  well.  The 
difficulty  centers  in  its  inability  to  address  questions  of  distribution,  a  point 
made  clearly  by  Marx  but  muddled  up  in  contemporary  Marxist  writings. 

Expansion  of  the  public  sector  with  a  strong  welfare  orientation  is  one 
possible  policy  path.  Implementation  of  the  Basic  Needs  Strategy  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  or  the  World  Bank  strategy  of  Redistribution  with 
Growth  provides  fruitful  frameworks  to  ameliorate  the  distributional  dis- 
parities that  are  becoming  more  and  more  visible  in  world  economic 
development. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  sixth  and  latest  summit  conference  of  the  Non-Aligned  nations  held  in 
Havana  on  September  3-9,  1979  provides  scholars  the  opportunity  to  assess 
the  ongoing  ideological  basis  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  and  the  conditions 
which  continue  to  nurture  it.1 

From  its  founding  in  Belgrade  in  1961  at  a  gathering  of  24  independent 
nations,  membership  in  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  has  grown  to  95. 
Although  the  vast  majority  of  members  are  nation-states,  through  the  years 
full  membership  has  also  been  accorded  to  three  liberation  movements — the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  the  South  West  Africa  People's  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  Patriotic  Front  of  Zimbabwe.2  To  a  large  degree,  membership  in 
the  Non-Aligned  Movement  is  coterminus  with  membership  in  that  group  of 
nations  which  the  United  Nations  calls  the  "LDCs"  (Less  Developed  Coun- 
tries), reflecting  their  stage  of  economic  development.  At  the  same  time, 
reflecting  its  proneness  toward  dividing  the  world  into  bloc-groupings  of 
friends  and  adversaries,  the  West  is  more  likely  to  refer  to  Movement  members 
as  the  "Third  World" — that  group  which,  while  generally  poor,  is  perceived 
as  seeking  maximum  self-serving  maneuverability  between  the  two  power 
blocs  of  East  and  West. 

The  roots  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  go  back  to  the  Bandung 


*In  a  slightly  different  form,  this  paper  was  originally  presented  at  the  International  Conference 
on  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  held  at  the  Nigerian  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  in  Lagos, 
January  23-25,  1980.  The  author  wishes  to  thank  Professor  Claude  Ake  for  his  useful  scholarly 
suggestions. 
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Conference  of  Afro-Asian  nations  in  Indonesia  in  1955.  Reacting  to  several 
centuries  of  European  domination  and  representing  over  half  the  world's  pop- 
ulation, 29  African  and  Asian  countries  met  to  forge  closer  relations  among 
themselves  and  to  assert  themselves  as  a  new  diplomatic  force  in  international 
affairs.  While  the  delegates  at  the  conference,  including  Nehru  of  India, 
Egypt's  President  Nasser,  and  President  Sukarno  as  host,  devoted  major  atten- 
tion to  the  questions  of  colonialism  and  economic  assistance,  political  issues 
which  included  disarmament,  world  peace,  and  cooperation  also  occupied  a 
prominent  place  on  the  agenda.  It  was  from  these  latter  discussions  that  the 
Non-Aligned  concept  emerged,  still  in  rudimentary  form.  The  conference 
stated  in  its  final  communique  that,  although  some  nations  had  military  ties 
with  either  the  Western  or  Eastern  blocs,  none  of  them  would  allow  their 
collective  defense  commitments  "to  serve  the  particular  interests  of  any  of  the 
big  powers."3 

By  1960  the  ranks  of  the  newly  independent  nations  had  swelled  con- 
siderably. Issues  of  economic  development  immediately  took  on  supreme 
significance  for  the  former  colonies.  At  the  same  time,  the  Cold  War  had 
grown  more  ominous,  with  the  threat  of  outright  conflict  between  the  two 
superpowers  brought  on  by  the  Congo  crisis  which  erupted  following  that 
territory's  political  independence  and  internal  collapse  in  July  1960. 

The  Non-Aligned  Movement  as  we  know  it  today  was  formally  launched 
in  1 961  at  the  Belgrade  Conference  of  Non-Aligned  Nations.  President  Tito  of 
Yugoslavia  was  the  major  force  behind  its  convening.  Among  its  chief  delegates 
were  many  who  had  attended  the  Bandung  meeting,  including  Nasser,  Nehru, 
and  Sukarno.  Conference  discussions  ranged  over  a  broad  spectrum  of  issues, 
including  neo-colonialism  and  their  own  nations'  economic  dependency  and 
impoverishment.  Another  major  concern  was  the  danger  of  a  superpower  clash 
which,  if  it  occurred,  delegates  believed  would  most  assuredly  place  all  nations, 
including  their  own,  in  grave  danger.  Delegates  placed  the  blame  for  this  state 
of  affairs  on  the  evolution  through  the  1950s  of  two  tightly  organized  power 
blocs  by  the  superpowers  and  their  military  allies.  Some  delegates  must  have 
been  acutely  aware  of  the  African  proverb:  "When  elephants  fight,  it  is  the 
grass  that  suffers." 

Western  scholars  who  analyze  the  evolution  of  the  Non-Aligned  Move- 
ment tend  to  focus  almost  exclusively  on  Non-Alignment  as  having  a  primarily 
political  basis.  To  some  extent,  it  does.  Delegates  to  the  Belgrade  Conference 
forswore  military  pacts  of  all  kinds,  even  among  themselves  lest  they  become 
an  organized  "bloc"  of  their  own.  It  was  by  fastidiously  avoiding  entangle- 
ment in  superpower  rivalries  that  the  Non-Aligned  nations  hoped  to 
strengthen  their  position  as  mediators  between  the  major  protagonists  in  the 
two  blocs.  Members  did  not  see  their  position  "in  the  middle"  as  being  syn- 
onymous with  "neutrality"  or  even  "neutralism" — concepts  which  they 
equated  either  with  the  traditional  rights  of  belligerents  in  warfare  or  with 
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passivity  and  isolationism.  Theirs  was  to  be  a  dynamic  Movement  to  promote 
international  peace,  security,  and  cooperation  by  acting  as  a  buffer  between 
giants,  and,  through  their  own  independent  diplomatic  initiatives,  to  keep 
superpower  rivalry  from  degenerating  into  open  military  conflict. 

But  to  focus  exclusively  on  the  geopolitical  dimension  of  Non-Alignment 
misses  the  mark.  Neither  of  the  two  superpowers  showed  the  slightest 
enthusiasm  whatsoever  for  the  Movement's  stated  intent  to  act  as  a  political 
mediator  in  Cold  War  issues.  With  the  passage  now  of  twenty  years  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement,  its  seems  appropriate  to  reassess  its 
basis  and  to  draw  out  issues  and  elements  which  Western  scholars  have  tended 
to  either  minimize  or  to  ignore  altogether. 

The  unity  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  has  been  threatened  at  nearly 
every  summit  meeting,  the  latest  clashes  occurring  (in  1 979)  over  the  represen- 
tation of  Cambodia  (Kampuchea)  and  the  alleged  "tilt"  of  the  Movement 
toward  the  Socialist  bloc  by  the  summit's  very  presence  in  Cuba  under  the 
iron-fisted  chairmanship  of  Fidel  Castro.  But  the  common  bond  undergirding 
the  unity  of  the  Movement,  in  the  earlier  period  as  well  as  at  present,  is  not  the 
Movement's  expectation  of  being  able  to  make  a  significant  political  contribu- 
tion to  world  order,  as  Western  scholars  tend  to  emphasize.  Rather,  the  "glue" 
that  has  always  united  the  Movement,  even  at  its  outset,  has  been  economic  in 
nature:  the  shared  economic  deprivation  of  its  members — the  angry  realiza- 
tion that  this  deprivation  exists,  and  the  strident  demand  that  it  be 
ameliorated. 

The  major  thesis  of  this  paper  is  that  asymmetrical  and  unequal  economic 
relationships  between  most  Third  World  nations  and  the  advanced  capitalist 
nations  that  began  in  the  1 6th  century  continue  to  manifest  themselves  today  in 
resource  allocation  and  distribution,  investment  patterns,  technological  flow, 
and  international  trade.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  advanced  nations'  hegemony 
over,  and  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of,  non-European  peoples.  The  Western 
capitalist  domination  and  monopoly  of  world  raw  materials,  trade,  markets, 
and  outlets  for  industrial  capital  has  set  in  motion — even  institutionalized — 
the  processes  of  proletarianization,  dependency,  and  underdevelopment  in 
much  of  the  Third  World.  The  major  basis,  then,  for  the  solidarity  of  the  Non- 
Aligned  Movement  today  has  become  what  I  shall  call  the  "protest-demand" 
ideology.  "Protest-demand"  ideology  emanates  from  Third  World  perceptions 
of  its  continuing  impoverishment  vis-a-vis  the  advanced  capitalist  world.  It 
manifests  itself  in  demands  for  sovereignty  over  resources,  better  terms  of 
trade,  more  financial  aid,  etc.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  "protest-demand" 
ideology  of  Non-Alignment  implies  a  particular  view  of  reality  that  touches 
upon  such  fundamental  questions  as  (a)  multinational  corporations'  exploita- 
tion of  Third  World  countries;  (b)  declining  remuneration  for  Third  World 
raw  materials  as  compared  to  manufactured  goods;  (c)  diminishing  trade — 
referring  to  the  deliberate  technological  inventions  by  advanced  capitalist  na- 
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tions  that  continue  to  crowd  out  Third  World  raw  materials  from  world 
markets,  thus  worsening  savings,  income,  and  balance  of  payments  problems; 
(d)  racism  and  apartheid  with  their  twin  surrogates  of  neo-colonialism  and  im- 
perialism. Focus  on  these  issues  should  bring  us  closer  to  comprehending  the 
on-going  ideological  basis  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement. 


THE    HISTORICAL   SETTING 

What  is  known  today  as  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  began  in  Asia  after 
World  War  II  as  a  conscious  reaction  to  western  colonialism  and  imperialism. 
The  French  had  been  beaten  in  Indo-China,  and  British,  French  and 
American  influence  in  Mainland  China  came  to  an  end  in  1949.  The  achieve- 
ment of  Soviet  Russia  in  its  bid  to  create  a  social  structure  devoid  of  Western 
exploitation  had  gained  widespread  recognition  among  Europe's  colonies. 
Asian  nationalism  quickly  emerged  with  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Mao,  Nehru  and 
Sukarno  becoming  the  leading  proponents  of  "self-reliance"  and  "develop- 
ment from  within."  However,  to  protect  and  perpetuate  the  imperial  oligarchy 
that  the  French  (in  Indo-China),  the  Dutch  (in  East  Indies),  the  Portuguese 
(in  Goa)  and  the  British  (in  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong)  had  established  in  the 
area,  the  United  States,  then  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Western  world  and 
apparently  aware  of  the  huge  markets  that  would  be  lost  in  these  regions,  com- 
mitted its  military,  economic  and  political  influence  against  Asian  nationalism. 
Consequently,  when  the  Bandung  Conference,  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Non- 
Aligned  Movement  convened  in  Indonesia  in  1 955,  it  set  the  tone  for  the  subse- 
quent emergence  of  the  objectives  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement.  Operating 
within  a  world  dominated  by  two  super-powers,  the  Bandung  Conference 
sought  to  highlight  the  issue  of  political  independence,  the  elimination  of  the 
last  vestiges  of  European  colonialism,  the  development  of  national  economies, 
and  the  establishment  of  liberation  movements  in  regions  where  European 
colonialism  seemed  determined  to  survive. 

By  the  time  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  convened  formally  at  the 
Belgrade  Conference  in  1961  the  original  structure,  purpose  and  direction  of 
the  Movement  as  demonstrated  at  the  Bandung  Conference  had  drastically 
changed.  First,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  had  withdrawn  from  the  1961 
conference.  China  was  morally  and  ideologically  committed  to  the  Vietnamese 
struggle  against  what  she  perceived  as  American  imperialism  in  Indo-China. 
Besides,  Mao's  dictum  that  no  nation  can  be  neutral  directly  contradicted  the 
policy  of  Non-Alignment  that  the  newly  emergent  African  and  Asian  nations 
had  adopted.  Secondly,  the  concepts  of  Non-Alignment  and  neutralism  were 
deliberately  confused  by  Western  authors  as  meaning  one  and  the  same  thing. 
They  conceived  neutralism  as  the  only  viable  device  by  the  newly  sovereign  but 
economically  dependent  African  and  Asian  states  to  avoid  entanglement  with 
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the  ideologically  committed  Communist  China.4  Wrote  George  Liska: 

The  realities  of  non-alignment  and  neutralism  must  be  viewed  in  a  double 
perspective,  since  they  themselves  flow  from  closely  interwoven  responses 
to  external  factors  and  domestic  conditions.  Non-alignment  can  be  adop- 
ted on  the  basis  of  rational  estimates  of  the  conditions  required  for 
national  security  and  domestic  stability;  but  a  policy  of  militant 
neutralism  in  particular  is  likely  to  be  strongly  affected  by  non-rational 
ideological  preoccupations  and  by  an  almost  too  pragmatic  quest  for  aid 
and  status  internationally.5 

Liska's  point  was  clear:  Third  World  development  would  be  dependent 
on  financial  and  investment  handouts  carefully  worked  out  between  ex- 
colonies  and  their  metropoles  and  any  policy  other  than  neutralism  (which  ac- 
tually meant  renouncing  any  economic  and  political  ties  with  the  socialist 
countries)  would  be  detrimental  to  both  short  and  long-term  development. 
Thus,  when  Liska  equates  "militant  neutralism"  with  "non-rational 
ideological  preoccupations,"  one  is  reminded  how  the  fate  of  Sekou  Toure's 
Guinea,  Castro's  Cuba  and  Nasser's  Egypt  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  advanced 
capitalist  nations  with  their  enormous  punitive  economic  weapons. 

By  1961,  most  Third  World  leaders  were  in  fact  national  administrative 
bourgeoisie  who  were  easily  manipulated  by  former  metropolitan  powers,  so 
that  the  newly  independent  African  and  Asian  nations  found  it  expedient  to 
continue  economic  ties  with  their  ex-metropoles.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that 
the  "peaceful"  transition  to  independence  was  worked  out  in  London  and 
Paris  on  condition  that  ex-colonial  masters  be  accorded  continued  visible 
economic  financial  presence.  In  Francophone  Africa,  for  example,  such 
structural-economic  links  to  France  continue  to  be  very  much  in  evidence  to- 
day. Except  for  Guinea,  they  are  not  only  members  of  the  French  Community 
but  also  associate  members  of  the  EEC.  The  economic  ramifications  of  such 
unequal  partnership  cannot  be  overemphasized.  While  France  and  other 
European  EEC  members  are  free  to  sell  and  buy  anywhere  on  the  basis  of 
cost/benefit  criteria,  Francophone  Africa's  scope  for  economic  independence  is 
severely  limited.  Trade  and  investment  finances  and  manufactures  are  ob- 
tained largely  from  France.  Such  one-way  dependence  has  adversely  affected 
these  nations'  freedom  of  maneuver  in  world  markets. 

Tables  1-3  show  the  unequal  trade  relations  between  the  Central  African 
Republic,  Gabon,  and  the  Ivory  Coast  and  their  major  trading  partners.  The 
average  share  of  these  nations'  exports  to  France  amounts  to  40.9  percent  in 
1965,  41.5  percent  in  1970  and  35.9  percent  in  1975.  The  next  major  partner, 
the  United  States,  controls  an  average  of  15.6  percent,  7.5  percent  and  15.2 
percent,  respectively.  These  trade  patterns  certainly  reveal  the  elements  of 
dependence.  In  regard  to  imports,  the  ex-colonies  have  practically  nothing  of 
import  value  to  offer  their  major  trading  partners.  Thus,  their  import  poten- 
tial amounts  to  zero. 
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Tables  1-3:  Export  structure  and  major  trading  partners  of  selected  French-speaking 

African  states 
(million  U.S.  dollars) 

Table   I 

Percent  of  partner's  imports 
1965  1970  1975      1965  1970  1975 


CAR 

(total) 

26,363 

30,579 

47,181 

France 

9,943 

(37.7) 

15,210 
(49.7) 

19,818 

(42.0) 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

Belgium 

151 
(0.6) 

3,706 

(12.1) 

4,442 
(9.4) 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

U.S.A. 

3,489 

(13.2) 

72 
(0.2) 

3,918 

(8.3) 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Table 

.  2 

Gabon 

(total) 

95.941 

121,184 

942,165 

France 

46,470 
(48.4) 

51,044 
(42.1) 

365,851 
(38.8) 

0.4 

0.3 

0.7 

U.S.A. 

17,557 
(18.3) 

4,659 

(3.8) 

257,256 

(27.3) 

0.1 

0.0 

0.3 

W.  Germany 

10,308 
(10.7) 

8,160 

(6.7) 

Table 

56,110 
(6.0) 

■  3 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

Ivory  Coast 

(total) 

277,162 

468,800        1 

,181,569 

France 

104,400 
(37.7) 

153,130 
(32.7) 

320,018 

(27.1) 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

U.S.A. 

43,066 
(15.5) 

87,585 
(18.7) 

120,583 
(10.2) 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

Netherlands 

19,198 
(6.9) 

42,463 
(9.1) 

123,169 

(10.4) 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

W.  Germany 

18,367 
(6.6) 

45,033 
(9.6) 

104,510 

(8.8) 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Source:   United  Nations  Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics,  Vol.  1,  1977. 

Thus,  the  stance  taken  by  the  Belgrade  Conference  on  Non-Alignment  in 
1961  necessarily  reflected  the  position  of  the  weak,  fragmented,  economically 
dependent  Afro-Asian  states.  Notwithstanding  its  strong  support  for  liberation 
and  independence  movements,  the  Conference's  final  communique  scarcely 
correlated  with  reality.  For  instance,  members  had  to  forswear  formal  associa- 
tion with  both  the  communist  and  the  Western  military  blocs.  There  was  to  be 
no  bilateral  military  arrangement  with  a  bloc  country  and  no  foreign  military 
base  on  the  soil  of  member-states.  Members  were  to  pursue  independent 
foreign  policies  based  on  "peaceful  coexistence."  Finally,  internal  policies  and 
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structures  of  member  countries  were  considered  irrelevant:  they  could  be  com- 
munist, capitalist  or  some  combination  of  both. 

After  confusing  non-alignment  with  neutralism,  Western  scholars  sought 
to  explain  the  existence  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  as  an  outcome  of  the 
Cold  War.  Their  argument  took  the  following  form:  The  world  was  now 
dominated  by  two  superpowers,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
together  with  their  allies.  Each  had  the  nuclear  capability  to  destroy  the 
human  race.  Sandwiched  between  these  two  giants  were  uncommitted,  under- 
developed newly  emergent  non-European  states,  whose  relationship  with  the 
super-powers  had  been  conditioned  by  their  mutual  respect  for  state 
sovereignty.  On  the  one  hand,  the  so-called  non-aligned  states  were  said  to 
want  to  keep  the  super-powers  stalemated  so  as  to  be  able  to  extract  and  extort 
possible  concessions  from  both  sides.  On  the  other  hand,  the  super-powers, 
while  agreeing  in  principle  to  keep  these  non-aligned  states  uncommitted 
militarily,  had  the  opportunity  as  never  before  to  "sell"  the  strengths  and  ad- 
vantages of  their  respective  socio-economic  systems.  Thus,  favorable  foreign 
aid  programs,  the  display  of  new  technological  inventions  (the  race  for  outer 
space,  for  example),  effusive  moral  and  generous  material  commitments  to  the 
aspirations  of  oppressed  peoples,  performances  in  world  sports  events,  etc., 
would  eventually  convert  these  new  nations  to  either  side's  ideological  perspec- 
tive.6 

Indeed,  the  West  tended  to  view  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  in  the 
decade  of  the  1960s  as  an  opportunity.  AsJ.W.  Burton  noted,  Non-Alignment 
came  to  be  viewed  in  the  West  as  a  policy  of  short-term  expediency  which  did 
not  preclude  pressures  for  alignment  in  the  power  conflict  or  have  within  it  the 
elements  of  stability.  The  West  thus  never  took  Non-Alignment  seriously  as  a 
long-term  program.  As  Burton  put  it,  the  Movement  was  seen  "as  a  means  of 
diverting  attention  from  domestic  problems  because  it  allows  leaders  to  take 
dramatic  stances  and  to  oppose  the  main  giants — that  is,  wholly  anti-Western 
and  anti-colonialist.7 

Yet,  while  Western  scholars  and  governments  sought  to  discredit  and  dis- 
tort the  impact  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  in  international  affairs,  the 
ideological  foundation  on  which  the  Movement  was  founded  remained  solid. 
To  the  Castros  of  Cuba,  the  Toures  of  Guinea,  the  Ho  Chi  Minhs  of  Indo- 
China,  and  the  Ben  Bellas  of  Algeria,  it  was  revealed  that  as  Third  World  peo- 
ples were  drawn  into  new  economic  and  commercial  relations  with  the  ad- 
vanced capitalist  economy,  indigenous  economic  structures  were  forced  to 
serve  new  external  ends.  Their  nations'  incorporation  into  the  world  economy 
meant  the  extraction  of  both  their  human  and  physical  resources.  Subsistence, 
rural  economies  were  converted  into  vast  reservoirs  of  labor  to  be  utilized 
according  to  the  fortunes  of  the  capitalist  economies.  These  realities  became  the 
nerve  of  the  Non-Aligned  ideological  thought  processes  that  Western  scholars 
had  ignored  throughout  the  decades  of  the  1950s  and  1960s. 
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It  was  left  to  the  decade  of  the  1970s  for  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  to 
revive,  re-focus  and  strongly  re-assert  what  had  become  its  major  raison  d'etre: 
the  gross  inequities  in  international  economic  relationships.  The  inequalities 
of  the  global  economic  system  had  to  be  substantiated  and  international 
organizations,  from  the  World  Bank  to  UNCTAD,  provided  convenient 
forums  from  which  to  elaborate  their  "protest-demand"  ideology. 

SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  GLOBAL  DILEMMA!   TRADE,  CAPITAL,  AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL   DETERMINANTS    OF   UNDERDEVELOPMENT   AND   DEPENDENCE 

We  now  examine  the  substance  and  the  "laws  of  motion"  of  under- 
development as  they  draw  their  strength  from,  and  are  direct  attributes  of,  the 
present  international  capitalist  market  structure.  For  this  exercise  we  adopt 
two  interrelated  arguments.  First,  we  contend  that  while  externally  acquired 
capital,  investment,  and  technology  continue  to  be  utilized  with  negative  effects 
on  Third  World  development,  trade  remains  the  fundamental  relational 
phenomenon  that  determines  Third  World  underdevelopment  and  depend- 
ence. Thus,  where  nations  exhibit  diminishing  monetary  returns  for  their 
products  (in  this  case,  trade  deficits  from  Third  World  nations  are  facts  of  life 
since  demand  for  their  products  is  at  the  whim  of  the  consumption  preferences 
of  the  advanced  capitalist  nations)  exchange  reserves  are  adversely  affected  and 
these,  in  turn,  affect  the  availability  of  capital,  investment  and  technology. 
Second,  the  peculiar  structural  features  of  underdeveloped  countries  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  their  present  state  has  been  determined  by  a  historical 
development  in  which  external  forces  have  played  and  continue  to  play  a 
prominent  role.  These  external  forces,  therefore,  must  increasingly  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  any  and  all  theories  of  development  and  underdevelop- 
ment. 

Gunnar  Myrdal  (a  Swedish  economist)  and  Raul  Prebisch  (a  Latin 
American  economist)  have  sought  to  provide  theoretical  explanations  of  under- 
development by  deducing  the  present  state  of  underdeveloped  countries 
basically  and  primarily  from  the  development  of  international  economic  rela- 
tions and  the  effects  of  colonization.  Concentrating  on  the  trade  relationship 
between  the  advanced  capitalist  countries  and  the  underdeveloped  nations, 
they  explore  the  unequalizing  effects  that  manifest  themselves  in  these 
relationships.8 

The  Myrdal  thesis  has  emphasized  strongly  the  economic  disadvantage 
that  results  for  dependent  countries  from  their  relations  with  the  metropoles. 
He  has  contended  that  because  of  the  deterioration  of  the  terms  of  trade  for  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  the  development  of  international  trade  increases  in- 
equalities and  reinforces  the  adverse  effects  of  the  economic  policy  of  the  former 
colonizing  powers  on  the  development  of  backward  countries.  Myrdal  has  at- 
tributed this  phenomenon  primarily  to  the  play  of  market  forces.  In  his  view, 
"the  play  of  forces  in  the  market  normally  tends  to  increase  rather  than 
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decrease  the  inequalities  between  regions."9  In  a  poor  country,  especially,  "the 
free  play  of  the  market  forces  will  work  more  powerfully  to  create  regional  ine- 
qualities and  to  widen  those  which  already  exist  since  the  centrifugal  force  of 
economic  expansion,  the  'spread  effect,'  is  weak."10  That  there  has  been  a 
tendency  inherent  in  the  free  play  of  market  forces  to  create  regional  ine- 
qualities, and  that  this  tendency  becomes  more  dominant  the  poorer  a  country 
is,  have  been  two  of  the  most  important  laws  of  economic  underdevelopment 
and  development  under  laissez-faire.11 

In  his  now  famous  report  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  in  1964,  Raul  Prebisch  considered  the  main  obstacle 
to  the  economic  growth  of  developing  countries  as  their  unfavorable  situation 
in  international  trade.12  The  deterioration  of  the  terms  of  trade  of  these  nations 
was  said  to  be  a  direct  attribute  of  the  pattern  of  the  international  division  of 
labor,  the  internal  structure  of  the  countries  participating  in  trade,  the  spon- 
taneous changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  world  market  structure  mainly  as 
a  result  of  scientific  and  technological  progress,  and  partly  to  the  deliberate 
trade  and  customs  policy  of  the  advanced  capitalist  countries.  The  Prebisch 
thesis  has  disputed  whether  the  international  division  of  labor  is  able  to  insure 
the  conventional  advantages  of  international  trade  and  whether  the  thesis  of 
comparative  advantages  is  applicable  in  relation  to  the  least  developed  coun- 
tries. He  has  argued  that  the  backward  countries  cannot  carry  out  in- 
dustrialization because  the  advantages  of  technical  progress  are  unevenly  dis- 
tributed in  the  world  economy.  Thus,  technical  progress  appears  greater  in  in- 
dustry than  in  primary  production. 

The  Prebisch  thesis  has  revealed  the  specific  mechanism  of  income  drain- 
off  through  international  trade  by  showing  how  the  benefits  of  the  increase  in 
productivity  in  the  export  sectors  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  are 
systematically  transferred  to  the  advanced  importing  country.  The  reason  for 
this,  according  to  Szentes,  is  that  the  wage  level  in  the  export  sectors  is  under 
pressure  so  that  the  increase  in  productivity  results  in  the  further  expansion  of 
production  and  consequently  a  drop  in  prices  instead  of  an  improvement  of 
real  wages.13  Indeed,  the  Prebisch  interpretation  seems  to  put  to  rest  all  those 
theories  which,  by  referring  to  the  thesis  of  comparative  advantages,  try  to 
prove  the  mutually  advantageous  character  of  the  existing  international  divi- 
sion of  labor  between  the  advanced  capitalist  countries  and  the  Third  World. 

Several  conclusions  emerge  from  these  theoretical  explications.  First  and 
foremost  is  that  the  relations  of  dependence  are  rooted  in  the  system  of  im- 
perialism. This  occurred  through  colonial  conquests  when,  in  the  last  third  of 
the  19th  century,  "classical  capitalism  turned  into  monopoly  capitalism  and 
the  finance  capital  of  the  advanced  capitalist  countries  divided  the  whole  world 
into  spheres  of  interest."14  Today,  even  after  the  political  independence  of 
Third  World  nations,  direct  economic  dependence  has  come  to  mean  that  all 
key  economic  positions  in  Third  World  nations  are  in  the  hands  of,  or  are  con- 
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Table  4:  Share  of  major  economic  and  regional  groupings  in  total  world  exports  and  imports, 

1972-78  (in  percentages) 
Imports 


1972  1973  1974  1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


World 

Developed 

capitalist 

economies 

Developing 
economies 


World 


100 


72.7 


[6.6 


100 


Developed 

capitalist 

economies 

71.8 

Developing 

economies 

17.9 

100 


100 


70.7 


19.2 


100 


100 


64.6 


26.9 


100 


100 


100 

66.1 
24.2 


100 

64.8 
25.9 


100 


100 

64.7 
25.7 


100 


72.7 

71.6 

67.9 

69.2 

68.5 

68.3 

16.7 

19.0 
Exports 

20.9 

20.4 

21.6 

21.7 

100 

67.4 
22.9 


Source:    United  Nations  Conference  on   Trade  and  Development,   1979. 


trolled  by,  foreign  monopoly  capital.  This  has  ensured  the  direct  exploitation 
of  the  population  of  the  underdeveloped  countries,  the  systematic  appropria- 
tion and  expatriation  of  most  of  the  surplus  produced  by  the  local  labor  force, 
as  well  as  part  of  the  surplus  realized  by  the  small  commodity  producers  and  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  whole  population.15 

Table  4  would  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  various  interpretations 
advanced  by  Myrdal  and  Prebisch.  The  total  trade  picture  between  1972  and 
1 978  constituted  a  token  share  of  world  trade  for  the  Third  World.  On  the  im- 
port side,  it  can  be  noted  that  beginning  in  1974  there  was  some  direct 
relationship  between  a  decline  in  the  imports  of  the  developed  capitalist 
economies  and  a  corresponding  increase  for  those  of  the  Third  World  coun- 
tries. It  is  suggested  here  that  the  decline  in  the  developed  nations'  imports  was 
the  result  of  buying  less  from  underdeveloped  nations.  Tables  1-3  (p.  10) 
showed  the  almost  non-existent  share  of  imports  by  the  leading  trading 
partners  of  French  Africa.  Our  expectation  is  that  one  might  reasonably  expect 
to  find  this  trend  consistent  with  other  Third  World  regions  as  well.  Thus  the 
decline  observed  in  the  imports  of  the  developed  capitalist  economies  means 
nothing  less  than  that  these  nations  have  either  adopted  protectionist  policies 
or  have  experienced  some  major  technological  invention  leading  to  the 
development  of  synthetic  substitutes  for  natural  raw  materials. 

The  increase  in  imports  for  the  underdeveloped  countries,  beginning  in 
1974,  reveals  the  nature  of  their  unequal  trade  relations  with  the  advanced 
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Tables  5  and  6:  The  Network  of  world  trade  by  origins  and  destination — value  of  exports  and  an- 
nual average,  1974-1977 
(in  billion  U.S.  dollars) 
Table  5 


1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 


ORIGIN  DESTINATION 

World  Developed  capitalist  economies       Developing  economies 

838.2  588.0                                                    173.7 

872.2  572.7  200.6 

988.3  666.2  219.4 
1119.6  748.6                                                     255.7 


Table  6 


ORIGIN 

Developed  capitalist 

Devel 

oped. 

capitali 

economies 

1974 

541.7 

397.9 

1975 

577.2 

402.0 

1976 

642.1 

458.0 

1977 

729.1 

517.7 

DESTINATION 

t  economies       Developing  economies 

113.8 
138.3 

147.2 
172.6 


Source:   United  Nations  Conference  on   Trade  and  Development,   1979. 


capitalist  nations.  For  one  thing,  instead  of  creating  national  productive 
economies,  the  people  of  these  nations  have  been  made  to  regard  foreign  goods 
as  indispensable.  Increases  in  imports  have  cut  deeply  into  their  incomes, 
thereby  negatively  affecting  their  capacity  to  invest  or  even  "buy"  technology 
from  the  advanced  capitalist  countries. 

At  a  glance,  one  would  have  expected  that  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
port and  import  percentages  for  the  underdeveloped  countries  is  sufficient  to 
provide  the  necessary  development  capital.  Yet,  as  Prebisch  has  noted,  the 
commodities  traded  by  underdeveloped  countries  are  mainly  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials  which  are  transferred  to  the  industrial  centers  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  Furthermore,  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods,  largely 
produced  by  the  advanced  capitalist  nations,  have  risen  disproportionately  to 
the  prices  of  primary  products.  This  is  closely  connected  with  the  higher  in- 
come elasticity  of  the  demand  for  industrial  products  while  the  role  played  by 
the  "demonstration  effect"  increases  the  demand  from  the  underdeveloped 
countries  for  imported  industrial  products. 

Tables  5  and  6  elucidate  a  pattern  that  has  now  come  to  dominate  the 
network  of  world  trade:  the  diminishing  volume  of  trade  transacted  between 
the  advanced  capitalist  nations  and  the  underdeveloped  countries.  The 
Nigerian  scholar,  Claude  Ake,  has  noted  that  technological  progress  has  made 
the  West  much  less  dependent  on  primary  producers  as  synthetic  products  in- 
creasingly replace  raw  materials.  On  the  other  hand,  "trade  among  the 
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Western  countries  has  been  increasing  much  faster  than  trade  between  the 
West  and  the  developing  countries.  Exchanges  with  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries account  for  less  than  20  percent  of  the  trade  of  the  developed  countries."16 

As  Table  5  shows,  the  average  percentage  of  the  Third  World's  share  of 
world  trade  for  the  1974-1977  period  amounts  to  only  22  percent  while  that  of 
the  advanced  capitalist  nations  stood  at  an  average  of  67  percent,  or  a  ratio  of  3 
to  1 .  Table  6  presents  a  similar  contrast.  For  the  same  four-year  period,  an 
average  of  7 1  percent  of  the  volume  of  total  trade  of  all  the  advanced  capitalist 
countries  was  transacted  between  them.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  an  average 
of  less  than  24  percent  of  their  total  trade  transacted  with  the  Third  World. 

The  structures  of  world  export  and  import  shares  of  major  commodity 
groups,  by  way  of  origin  and  destination,  are  shown  in  Tables  7  and  8.  The 
point  to  note  in  Table  7  is  that  the  developed  market  economies,  with  a  total 
population  of  about  764  million  (based  on  1976  censuses)  consumed  an 
average  of  70.8  percent  of  these  items  produced,  while  an  average  of  only  19.1 
percent  of  these  same  items  was  consumed  by  a  population  of  almost  3  billion 
(again  based  on  1 976  censuses)  in  the  Third  World.  This  same  pattern  of  con- 
sumption can  be  noted  in  agricultural  raw  materials,  ores  and  metals,  fuels, 
and  manufactured  goods.  Table  8  shows  world  imports  by  way  of  origin.  With 
the  exception  of  fuels,  developing  countries  continue  to  experience  diminishing 
shares  in  world  commodity  exports.  For  instance,  in  agricultural  raw 
materials,  the  developed  nations  imported  40.4  percent  of  their  needs  from  the 
developing  countries  in  1955.  By  1976,  this  had  dropped  precipitously  to  27.1 
percent,  which  appears  to  reveal  the  paradox  peculiar  to  the  developing  na- 
tions' economies:  their  markets  are  being  flooded  with  commodities  from  the 
advanced  capitalist  countries  because  most  Third  World  nations  now  find  it 
more  convenient  to  buy  than  to  produce  even  agricultural  commodities  whose 
production  should  be  a  specialty  for  them  in  the  international  division  of  labor. 


THE   "PROTEST-DEMAND"    IDEOLOGY!    ADVOCATING   A   WORLD   ECONOMIC 
ORDER   FOR   MUTUAL  GAIN 

The  foregoing  analyses  appear  to  have  given  added  strength  to  the  various 
organized  expressions  of  discontent  by  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  to  the  one- 
sided dependence  that  characterizes  the  world  economy.  Whether  it  is  the 
Algiers  summit  of  1973  or  the  Lome  Convention  negotiations,  or  the  recent 
UNIDO  conference  in  India,  these  organized  expressions  that  I  refer  to  as  the 
"protest-demand"  ideology  have  followed  a  consistent  pattern:  the  poor  na- 
tions have  been  ruthlessly  exploited  by  the  rich,  thereby  causing  many  of  the 
Third  World's  seemingly  intractable  development  problems.  As  a  result,  the 
rich  must  now  make  special  efforts  to  help  the  poor  countries  catch  up,  among 
other  things,  by  paying  higher  prices  for  their  products  and  by  increasing  the 
level  of  aid  to  them. 
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Table7:  Structure  of  exports:  world  percentage  shares  of  major  commodity  groups  by  destination, 

1955,  1970,  1976 


Developed  market 

Developing 

Commodity  groups 

World 

economies 

economies 

All  food  items 

1955 

100.0 

72.6 

18.9 

1970 

100.0 

72.3 

18.0 

1976 

100.0 

67.7 

20.4 

Agricultural  raw 

materials 

1955 

100.0 

76.6 

12.0 

1970 

100.0 

74.4 

13.0 

1976 

100.0 

74.5 

15.4 

Ores  &  Metals 

1955 

100.0 

74.1 

14.4 

1970 

100.0 

76.4 

11.8 

1976 

100.0 

66.5 

16.9 

Fuels 

1955 

100.0 

60.6 

26.5 

1970 

100.0 

75.2 

16.0 

1976 

100.0 

75.3 

17.3 

Manufactured 

goods 

1955 

100.0 

53.4 

32.3 

1970 

100.0 

68.6 

20.7 

1976 

100.0 

64.2 

25.3 

Source:    United  Nations  Conference  on   Trade  and  Development,   1979. 


Table  8:  Structure  of  imports:  world  percentage  shares  by  origin  of  major  commodity  groups, 

1955,   1970,  1976 


Developed  market 

Developing 

Commodity  groups 

World 

economies 

economies 

All  food  items 

1955 

100.0 

48.7 

42.6 

1970 

100.0 

59.0 

31.8 

1976 

100.0 

61.7 

30.9 

Agricultural  raw 

materials 

1955 

100.0 

49.4 

40.0 

1970 

100.0 

58.4 

30.3 

1976 

100.0 

61.5 

27.1 

Ores  &  Metals 

1955 

100.0 

67.7 

21.0 

1970 

100.0 

70.4 

18.4 

1976 

100.0 

73.3 

15.6 

Fuels 

1955 

100.0 

31.7 

57.4 

1970 

100.0 

26.5 

63.1 

1976 

100.0 

16.1 

75.2 

Manufactured 

goods 

1955 

100.0 

85.1 

4.7 

1970 

100.0 

85.1 

5.3 

1976 

100.0 

83.6 

7.7 

Source:   United  Nations  Conference  on   Trade  and  Development,   1979. 
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In  this  section,  we  examine  the  themes  of  this  "protest-demand"  ideology 
as  they  bear  upon  the  prevailing  conventions  effecting  international  economic 
transactions  and  the  attempts  to  alter  these  conventions  in  a  world  of  increas- 
ing interdependence.  The  Algerian  Foreign  Minister,  Abdelaziz  Bouteflika, 
characteristically  introduced  the  problem  thusly: 

The  new  strategy  which  the  Third  World  is  proposing  to  the  inter- 
national community  is  based  on  a  pattern  of  cooperation  which  will  give 
all  countries  the  prospect  of  building  their  economies  on  the  foundation  of 
their  own  resources  and  make  international  trade  the  favored  instrument 
of  an  equitable  world  distribution  of  world  income.17 
To  comprehend  the  rationale  of  the  Non-Aligned  "protest-demand" 
ideology  as  both  a  program  of  action  and  a  particular  view  of  reality,  it  is 
argued  that  the  claims  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  rest  in  part  on  the  con- 
tention that  all  peoples  have  a  right  to  the  satisfaction  of  certain  basic  human 
needs  and  that  those  who  have  been  able  to  do  so  have  a  responsibility  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  others  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  It  is  argued  that  the  existing  inter- 
national economic  order,  including  the  set  of  institutions,  formal  rules,  and  in- 
formal conventions  that  govern  economic  transactions  among  nations  at  best 
disregards  the  special  problems  of  Third  World  peoples  and,  at  worst,  fosters 
the  exploitation  of  poor  countries  so  that  some  restitution  for  past  and  present 
injustices  is  due.  According  to  Bouteflika,  the  new  strategy 

is  not  therefore  just  a  matter  of  providing  access  to  markets  and  correcting 
price  formation  mechanisms  in  order  to  reduce  the  size  of  fluctuations  in 
the  prices  of  products  exported  by  the  developing  countries  but,  rather,  of 
transforming  all  the  workings  of  international  trade.  Such  approach 
presupposes  a  new  type  of  relationship  in  which  concerted  action  and 
some  degree  of  planning  on  the  international  scale  are  substitued  for  the 
so-called  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  which,  in  reality,  merely  reflect  an 
imposed  relationship  based  on  the  respective  strengths  of  the  seller  and 
buyer.18 

The  Third  World  protest  factor  can  thus  be  reduced  to  the  following 
variables:  inequitable  trade  arrangements;  difficulty  in  obtaining 
remunerative  and  stable  prices  for  primary  products;  severe  fluctuations  that 
disrupt  and  make  nonsense  of  Third  World  development  plans;  inflation  in  the 
developed  countries,  which  causes  continuous  price  rises  for  Third  World  im- 
ports of  manufactures,  fertilizers  and  food-stuffs,  thus  worsening  the  terms  of 
trade;  the  need  for  more  and  more  borrowing;  and  a  greater  debt-servicing 
burden.  Foreign  Minister  A.  M.  Mogwe  of  Botswana  has  summarized  the 
protest  most  eloquently: 

We  are  speaking  about  the  exploitation  on  reasonable  terms  of  our  non- 
renewable, non-replenishable  natural  resources  which  should  provide  the 
economic  basis  for  industrialization  so  that  development  should  continue 
after  these  non-renewable  resources  are  depleted.  We  are  speaking  about 
quantitative  restrictions,  consumption  taxes,  non-tariff  barriers,  pro- 
hibitive tariffs,  countervailing  duties,  price  equalization  levies  and  a 
myriad  of  other  restrictive  devices  which  collectively  have  prevented  the 
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expansion  of  our  exports  to  rich  countries  and  thus  have  contributed  in  no 

small  measure  to  the  polarization  of  the  world  into  rich  and  poor, 

developed  and  developing  nations.19 

The  demand  factor  in  the  "protest-demand"  ideology  has  had  a  more 
direct  impact  on  the  role  of  international  organizations  in  seeking  an  equitable 
redistribution  of  global  resources.  At  the  1974  United  Nations  Special  Session 
on  Raw  Materials  and  Development  the  Non-Aligned  nations  formulated  a 
comprehensive  economic  program  consisting  of  a  Declaration  on  the  Es- 
tablishment of  a  New  International  Economic  Order  and  a  Program  of  Action 
designed  to  bring  about  the  new  order.  The  specific  proposals  systematically 
presented  by  the  developing  countries  through  their  Group  of  77  have  been  in- 
tended to  permit  a  change  of  course  in  the  international  economic  situation  by 
providing  the  developing  countries  with  the  institutional  conditions  for 
organizing  programs  that  would  place  them  on  the  road  to  development.  For 
instance,  the  Group  77  and  members  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  have 
proposed  the  establishment  of  international  commodity  agreements  for  those 
commodities  produced  by  developing  countries  that  would  ensure  them 
equitable  and  remunerative  prices.  A  variation  of  this  is  the  indexing  of  com- 
modity prices  to  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  in  order  to  assure  that  com- 
modity prices  rise  no  less  rapidly  than  other  prices  in  an  inflationary  world. 
The  Third  World  has  demanded  an  increase  in  official  development  assistance 
by  the  rich  countries,  to  the  United  Nations  target  of  seven-tenths  of  one  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product. 

The  disappointing  performance  of  the  advanced  capitalist  countries  in 
this  regard  is  shown  in  Table  9.  While  Table  9  depicts  a  consistent  increase  in 
the  developed  nations'  GNP,  the  percentage  of  GNP  allocated  for  Official 
Development  Assistance  has  remained  either  constant  or  has  decreased.  In  not 
a  single  year  have  the  developed  nations  come  even  close  to  the  United  Nations 
target  of  0.70  percent. 

Table  9:   Official  Development  AID  (ODA)  from  DAC  countries  projected  until  1980 


1960        1965        1970        1972        197-1        1976        1978        1980 

GNP  900        1300        2000        2600        3400        4200        5500        6900 

(U.S.  thousand 

million  dollars) 
ODA  4.6  5.9  6.8  8.5         11.3         14.6         18.3         22.8 

(U.S.  thousand 

million  dollars) 
ODA  0.52         0.44        0.34        0.33        0.33         0.35         0.34        0.33 

(percent  of  GNP) 

Source:  Adapted  from  FAO  Review  on  Agriculture  and  Development,  January/February  1977, 
p.  10. 
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Other  demands  of  the  Third  World  include  renegotiating  the  principles  of 
allocation  of  Special  Drawing  Rights  at  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to 
give  developing  countries  a  larger  share;  providing  general  debt  relief  in  the 
form  of  forgiveness  or  postponement  of  the  repayment  obligations  of  develop- 
ing countries  on  their  external  debts;  granting  and  enlarging  preferential 
treatment  for  imports  from  developing  countries  into  the  developed  countries; 
asserting  the  right  to  take  over  foreign-owned  property  without  regard  to  in- 
ternational legal  conventions  on  compensations.20 

Yet,  while  these  demands  and  proposals  have  formed  the  nuclei  of  the  so- 
called  North-South  dialogue  since  the  United  Nations'  First  Development 
Decade,  there  has  been  growing  apprehension  that  the  hopes  raised  in 
developing  countries  appear  dashed  now  that  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the 
Second  Development  Decade.  This  apprehension  was  vigorously  reasserted  at 
the  1979  Havana  Conference  on  Non-Alignment  when  President  Castro  of 
Cuba  declared: 

Unequal  exchange  is  impoverishing  our  peoples;  and  it  should  cease.  In- 
flation, which  is  being  exported  to  us,  is  impoverishing  our  people;  and  it 
should  cease.  Protectionism  is  impoverishing  our  peoples;  and  it  should 
cease.  The  disequilibrium  that  exists  concerning  the  exploitation  of  sea 
resources  is  abusive;  and  it  should  be  abolished.  The  financial  resources 
received  by  the  developing  countries  are  insufficient;  and  should  be  in- 
creased. Arms  expenditures  are  irrational.  They  should  cease  and  the 
funds  thus  released  should  be  used  to  finance  development.  The  inter- 
national monetary  system  that  prevails  today  is  bankrupt;  and  should  be 
replaced.  The  debts  of  the  least  developed  countries  and  those  in  a  disad- 
vantageous position  are  impossible  to  bear  and  have  no  solution;  they 
should  be  cancelled.  .  .  .21 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  in  the  essential  contradictions  between 
developed  and  underdeveloped  countries  is  that  while  the  historical  inequities 
that  characterize  the  world  capitalist  system  have  nurtured  a  psychology  of 
dependence  in  the  minds  of  Third  World  peoples,  the  "protest-demand" 
ideology  has  come  to  embody  a  spirit  of  collective  revolutionary  struggle 
against  imperialism.  Indeed,  from  the  slave  trade  to  today's  neo-colonialism, 
Third  World  nations  provided  then  and  continue  to  provide  now  the  bulk  of 
the  capital  and  human  labor  with  which  the  advanced  capitalist  nations  have 
been  able  to  draw  up  the  long-term  economic  programs  from  which  they 
benefit  so  handsomely.  In  the  earlier  period,  brute  force  and  dictated  conces- 
sions were  employed  by  the  colonialists.  Today,  European  trading  companies 
such  as  the  CFAO,  the  SCOA,  the  UAC,  Diamang,  Union  Miniere,  and,  very 
recently,  the  multinationals  under  United  States  leadership,  have  contributed 
to  the  expatriation  of  a  great  proportion  of  Africa's  wealth  produced  by  pea- 
sant toil.  As  Walter  Rodney  rightly  intimated,  the  development  of  Europe 
should  be  understood  as  part  of  the  same  dialectical  process  in  which  Africa 
was  underdeveloped.22  And,  somewhat  by  design,  the  entire  history  of  Euro- 
pean contacts  with  Third  World  peoples  is  characterized  by  the  deliberate  at- 
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tempts  to  strangle  efforts  of  Third  World  nations  to  be  self-reliant  and 
economically  independent.  The  tables  in  this  paper  have  illustrated  enough  of 
these  assertions. 

THE   HAVANA    CONFERENCE  AND   BEYOND:    FROM   PROPOSALS  TO   SOLUTIONS 
FROM   WITHIN  THE   NON-ALIGNED   MOVEMENT. 

The  1979  Havana  Conference  on  Non-Alignment  would  not  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  it  did  if  the  member  states  had  not  legitimized  the  call  for 
self-reliance  and  the  need  to  harness  and  share  their  enormous  resources.  The 
burden  of  these  responsibilities  was  placed  squarely  on  the  oil-producing 
Third  World  nations.  In  1974,  for  instance,  the  oil  producers  accumulated  the 
sum  of  60  billion  dollars  in  surplus  revenues  and  nearly  all  was  either  lent  to 
the  advanced  capitalist  countries  or  plowed  into  bank  deposits  and  debt 
securities.23  The  breakdown  of  these  surplus  revenues  is  shown  in  Table  10 
and  the  picture  painted  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  encouraging.  At  worst,  the 
historic  trend  in  which  Third  World  revenues  are  converted  into  investment 
capital  by  the  West  appears  to  have  been  reinforced.  At  the  Havana  Con- 
ference it  was  evident  that  oil  price  rises  had  had  a  devastating  impact  on  poor 
countries'  economies,  and  to  have  oil  incomes  flowing  back  to  the  in- 
dustrialized world  rather  than  into  investment  in  their  own  economies  con- 
tradicated  the  ideological  rationale  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement.  Thus, 
following  a  forceful  plea  by  the  then  Jamacian  leader,  Michael  Manley,  Presi- 
dent Saddam  Hussein  of  Iraq  proposed  the  setting  up  of  long-term,  interest- 
free  loans  by  the  oil-producing  countries.  While  an  oil-fund  is  to  be  established 
to  aid  the  poorer  nations,  the  idea  of  centralizing  all  aid  coming  from  the  oil- 
producing  nations  was  also  unanimously  endorsed. 


Table  10:  Breakdown  of  the  60  billion  dollars  surplus  revenues  earned  by  the  oil-producing  na- 
tions in  1974 


U.K.  bank  deposits  and 

government  securities 
U.S.  government  securities 
U.S.  stock  and  other  equity 
U.S.  bank  deposits 
Loans  to  developed  countries 

other  than  theU.S.  andtheU.K. 
Loans  to  developing  countries 
World  Bank  and  IMF  obligations 
Eurocurrencies 
Miscellaneous  (including 

private  loans,  European  and 

Japanese  securities) 
TOTAL 


7.5  billion  (12-1/2  percent) 
6.0  billion  (10  percent) 
1 .0  billion  (1 .7  percent) 
4.0  billion  (6.7  percent) 

5.5  billion  (9  percent) 

2.5  billion  (4  percent) 

3.5  billion  (6  percent) 

2 1 .0  billion  (35  percent) 


9.0  billion  (15  percent) 
60.0  billion 


Source:   U.S.  Treasury  Department  Estimates,  1974. 
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These  proposals  for  solving  proverty  and  misery  from  within  the  Non- 
Aligned  Movement  are  a  testimony  to  the  long-term  ideological  foundation 
and  imperative  of  the  Movement.  Perhaps  it  is  justly  perceived  that  while  the 
bulk  of  the  advanced  capitalist  nations  will  continue  to  resist  compensatory 
measures  for  bridging  the  huge  prosperity  gap  existing  between  them  and  the 
Third  World,  at  the  least,  the  oil-producing  nations  can  become  reliable  alter- 
natives. The  will  to  survive  beyond  just  the  subsistence  level  and  the  deter- 
mination to  challenge  the  exploitative  economic  character  of  the  present  inter- 
national market  system  have  provided  the  basis  for  the  ongoing  solidarity  and 
ideological  underpinning  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement. 


NOTES 

'Previous  summit  conferences  were  held  in  Belgrade  (1961),  Cairo  (1964),  Lusaka  (1970),  Algiers  (1973),  and  Colombo 
(1976). 

2The  92  self-governing  or  independent  countries  who  were  full  members  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Havana  summit  included 
Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Angola,  Argentina,  Bahrain,  Bangladesh,  Belize,  Benin,  Bhutan,  Bolivia,  Botswanna,  Burma,  Burundi, 
Cambodia,  Cameroon,  Cape  Verde,  Central  African  Empire,  Chad,  Congo,  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Djibouti,  Egypt,  Equatorial  Guinea, 
Ethiopia,  Gabon,  Gambia,  Ghana,  Granada,  Guinea,  Guinea-Bissau,  Guyana,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ivory  Coast, 
Jamaica,  Jordan,  Kenya,  North  Korea,  Kuwait,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Lesotho,  Liberia,  Libya,  Madagascar,  Malawi,  Malaysia, 
Maldives,  Mali,  Malta,  Mauritania,  Mauritius,  Morocco,  Mozambique,  Nepal,  Nicaragua,  Niger,  Nigeria,  Oman,  Pakistan, 
Panama,  Peru,  Qatar,  Rwanda,  Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  Seychelles,  Sierra  Leone,  Singapore,  Somalia,  Sri 
Lanka,  Sudan,  Surinam,  Swaziland,  Syria,  Tanzania,  Togo,  Trinidad  &  Tobago,  Tunisia,  Uganda,  United  Arab  Emirates,  Up- 
per Volta,  Vietnam,  North  Yemen,  South  Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Zaire,  and  Zambia. 

'New  York  Times,  April  25,  1955,  p.  6,  c.  1. 

The  semantic  confusion  in  the  Western  concept  of  neutralism  is  obvious  here.  What  was  actually  being  conveyed  was 
"neutrality"  which,  in  classical  usage,  was  a  condition  of  a  country  at  peace  while  others  were  at  war.  Neutrality  in  this  sense 
referred  to  a  body  of  international  law  which  determined  the  relations  that  existed  between  belligerents  and  neutrals.  A  classical  ex- 
ample of  a  neutral  state  in  recent  history  is  Switzerland.  Western  scholars  thus  avoided  "neutrality"  for  "neutralism"  since  it  is 
known  that  Africans  and  Asians  fought  alongside  the  Allies  in  both  World  Wars. 

5George  Liska,  Nations  in  Alliance:  The  Limits  of  Interdependence  (Baltimore   The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1968),  p.  207. 

'This  approach,  dubbed  the  "Eurocentric"  approach  to  Non-Alignment  studies,  stresses  the  military-geopolitical  and  Cold 
War  factors  and  had  been  variably  advanced  in  Liska  (1968,  1972);  Rothstein  (1968);  Martin  (1966);  Lyon  (1963);  Crabb,  Jr. 
(1968). 

7J.  W.  Burton  (ed.),  N on- Alignment  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1966),  p.  12. 

•Abstracts  of  both  the  Myrdal  and  Prebisch  arguments  were  adapted  from  Tamas  Szentes,  The  Political  Economy  of 
Underdevelopment,  3rd  ed.  (Budapest:  Akakediai  Kiado,  1976),  pp.  100-162. 

'Gunnar  Myrdal,  Economic  Theory  and  Underdeveloped  Countries  (London:  Methuen,  1965),  p.  26. 

l0Ibid,  p.  34. 

"Ibid. 

l2Raul  Prebische,  "Towards  a  New  Trade  Policy  for  Development,"  Report  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  (New  York:  United  Nations,  1964). 

"Szentes,  op.  at.,  p.   105. 

"Ibid,  p.  166. 

"Ibid. 

''Claude  Ake,  Social  Science  as  Imperialism:  The  Theory  of  Political  Development  (Ibadan,  Nigeria:  Ibadan  University 
Press,  1979),  p.  99. 

l7Part  of  an  address  to  the  Seventh  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  which  unanimously 
produced  a  resolution  on  "Development  and  International  Economic  Cooperation."  See  Africa,  No.  52,  December  1975,  p.  36. 

18Ibid,  p.  37. 

"Ibid.,  p.  38. 

20These  and  other  proposals  formed  the  basis  for  negotiating  the  Lome  Agreements  between  the  EEC.  and  the  59  African, 
Caribbean,  and  Pacific  countries  (ACP)  in  1975.  These  proposals  have  also  dominated  proceedings  in  such  international  forums  as 
the  Lima  Conference  on  Industrialization,  the  Rome  Resolution  from  the  World  Food  Conference,  various  UNCTAD  negotia- 
tions, the  Vienna  United  Nations  Conference  on  Science  and  Technology  for  Development  (UNCSTD),  and  the  recent  UNIDO 
III  meeting  held  in  New  Delhi. 

2'From  a  speech  delivered  at  the  United  Nations  by  President  Castro  of  Cuba  as  President  of  the  Movement  of  Non-Aligned 
Countries  in  the  34th  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  See  Ediciones  Especiales,  Cuba,  1979,  pp.  51-52. 

"Walter  Rodney,  How  Europe  Underdeveloped  Africa  (London:  Bogle  L'Ouverture,  1972),  p.  162. 

"Newsweek,  February  10,  1975,  pp.  59-60. 
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RELIGION,  RHETORIC,  SCIENCE: 
ROOTS  OF  MODERN  GERMAN  NATURE  POETRY 

Harold  P.  Fry 

Susquehanna  University 

Notions  of  romanticism  and  sentimentality  have  long  been  inseparable 
from  nature  poetry,  almost  as  if  nineteenth-century  poets  had  invented  it.  This 
tendency  is  particularly  strong  among  German  literary  critics  for  whom  such 
poetry  is  so  closely  identified  with  Klopstock,  Goethe,  Novalis,  Eichendorff, 
and  Heine  that  the  works  of  these  writers  have  become  virtually  absolute 
standards  for  the  evaluation  of  anything  which  lays  claim  to  being  nature 
poetry.1  Unfortunately,  the  demand  that  poetry  be  composed  in  im- 
pressionistic, subjective  terms  in  order  to  qualify  as  true  nature  poetry  compels 
critics  either  to  read  impressionism  and  subjectivity  into  poetry  written  prior 
to  the  1740s  or  to  disqualify  it  as  nature  poetry  worthy  of  consideration. 

Both  of  these  consequences  do  injustice  to  that  body  of  German  nature 
poetry  written  prior  to  1740,  very  little  of  which — because  of  the  function  of 
the  poet  in  society  from  the  earliest  times — is  traceable  to  any  personal  ex- 
perience or  expressed  in  a  subjective,  impressionistic  style.2  In  European 
culture,  which  distinguished  sharply  between  the  public  and  the  private,  to  be 
a  poet  was  to  hold  a  public  office;  to  write  poetry  was  to  give  official  public  ex- 
pression to  the  cultural  values,  drawing  on  a  vast  store  of  topics  (topoi)  in  the 
course  of  developing  the  argument.  The  poetry  thus  composed  was  consciously 
rhetorical  and  impersonal,  which  is  to  say  "not  expressive  of  the  poet's  private, 
individual  emotions"  but  not  "lacking  in  human  warmth."  One  of  the  sur- 
prises encountered  in  the  study  of  German  literary  history  is  the  failure  of  the 
historians  to  explain  how  the  gap  between  the  public  and  private  realms,  be- 
tween rhetorical  composition  and  subjective  expression,  came  to  be  bridged 
around  1740.  Equally  surprising  is  the  lack  of  an  attempt  to  explain  the  strik- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  landscape  descriptions  and  the  change  in  the  ele- 
ments constituting  them  which  occurred  at  about  the  same  time.  We  will 
suggest  answers  to  both  of  these  questions  in  the  following  pages. 

One  need  not  review  the  entire  span  of  German  literary  history  prior  to 
the  eighteenth  century  to  set  the  stage  for  the  changes  we  are  to  examine;  a 
review  of  the  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  suffices  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  nature  is  not  a  dominant  theme.  Far  more  important 
are  matters  such  as  time  and  eternity,  constancy,  wisdom,  and  maintenance  of 
the  golden  mean.  Apart  from  the  gardens  derived  from  medieval  epics  and  the 
country  landscapes  in  the  pastoral  tradition,  natural  phenomena  provide  a 
metaphorical  basis  for  discussion:  flowers  and  transience,  stars  and  constancy. 
To  a  great  extent,  it  is  almost  as  if  writers  had  turned  their  backs  on  this 
Jammertat,  this  vale  of  tears,  precisely  because  of  the  negative  associations  im- 
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plied  in  that  expression;  consequently,  there  is  no  hint  of  reality  breaking 
through  the  fiction  of  the  pastorals  in  German  renaissance  and  baroque 
literature. 

The  disinclination  of  German  writers  to  express  cognizance  of  their 
natural  surroundings  is  particularly  striking  in  view  of  two  developments:  the 
Reformation  and  the  development  of  natural  philosophy.  Philosophy  had  been 
the  handmaid  of  theology  ever  since  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  thought  had 
been  woven  into  Christian  teachings  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  While  theology 
and  natural  philosophy  eventually  were  to  part  company,  the  close  connection 
of  the  revolutionary  developments  in  both  areas  in  the  late  fifteenth  and  early 
sixteenth  centuries  is  mirrored  in  the  fact  that  the  birth  of  the  church  reformer 
Martin  Luther  (1483-1546)  occurred  precisely  between  the  birth  of  the 
reformer  of  astronomy,  Nicolas  Copernicus  (1473-1543)  and  of  the  reformer  of 
medicine,  Theophrastus  Paracelsus  (1493-1541).  With  varying  degrees  of 
vehemence,  these  three  men  rejected  the  papacy,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Galen,  and 
other  traditional  sources  of  authority,  and  insisted  on  establishing  God,  Scrip- 
ture, and  man's  reason  and  conscience  in  their  place.  Their  successors  devoted 
considerable  energy  over  the  next  several  generations  to  accommodate  Scrip- 
tural interpretation  with  natural  scientific  investigation  and  theory;  in  the 
course  of  doing  so,  they  developed  what  has  been  termed  Biblical  physics.3 

The  more  favorable  predisposition  of  the  protestant  confessions  to  this 
sort  of  activity,  as  compared  with  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
has  been  widely  known  since  the  trials  of  Bruno  and  Galileo  and  the 
nineteenth-century  studies  of  Candolle.4  Only  more  recently,  however,  has  it 
been  pointed  out  that  the  protestants'  renewed  emphasis  on  study  of  the 
natural  environment  in  the  context  of  Old  Testament  teaching  about  creatures 
dependent  on  a  creator  (as  distinct  from  Aristotelian-based  Church  doctrine 
concerning  nature,  a  word  and  concept  absent  from  the  Bible)  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  tremendous  energy  devoted  to  scientific  investigation  and 
experimentation  through  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.5  Additionally 
spurred  by  the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  believers,  these  teachers,  jurists, 
physicians,  and  mathematicians  considered  it  their  sacred  duty  to  examine,  ex- 
periment, and  compare  results  of  the  study  of  the  Book  of  Nature  with  the 
Book  of  Scripture  to  the  greater  glory  of  God.6  As  investigations  appeared  to 
take  individuals  down  the  path  of  necessitarian,  deterministic  thought  and 
away  from  the  voluntarism  of  a  divine  creator,  the  apologetic  tendency  of  these 
physicotheologians,  as  they  called  themselves,  came  to  be  a  defense  of  the 
Christian  faith  against  the  atheism  they  saw  inherent  in  contemporary 
thought."  In  the  course  of  this  defense  they  produced  immensely  popular 
works,  such  as  Thomas  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  John  Ray's 
Wisdom  of  God  Manifested  in  the  Works  of  Creation  and  Three  Physico- 
Theological  Discourses,  Fontenelle's  Treatise  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds, 
Christian    Huygens's    Celestial     Worlds    Discovered,    William    Derham's 
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Physico-Theology ,  Fenelon's  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God,  and 
Bernhard  Nieuwentyt's  Proper  Use  of  the  Study  of  the  World.  This  activity 
also  brought  forth  compendia  of  natural  science  such  as  Physica,  or  Natural 
Science  by  the  Swiss  naturalist  Johann  Jacob  Scheuchzer,  Antoine  Pluche's 
Spectacle  of  Nature,  and  Buffon's  Natural  History.  While  the  physieotheo- 
logians  of  the  early  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  presented  comprehen- 
sive cosmologies,  a  strong  tendency  toward  specialization  began  to  occur  in  the 
1730s  as,  for  example,  Johann  Albert  Fabricius's  Pyrotheology,  Christian 
Friedrich  Lesser's  Lithotheology,  and  Balthasar  Heinsius's  Snow  Theology. 
In  addition  to  popularizing  the  natural  scientific  knowledge  of  the  day,  these 
writers  were  especially  concerned  with  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a 
creator  from  the  beauty,  order,  and  complexity  of  the  world,  often  finding 
God's  greatness  in  the  tiniest  things.8 

Poetic  expression  of  the  physicotheological  viewpoint,  composed  first  in 
Germany  by  the  Hamburg  Senator  Barthold  Heinrich  Brockes  (1680-1747), 
began  to  appear  only  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  son  of  a  wealthy 
merchant,  Brockes  was  educated  in  the  local  school  and  at  the  University  of 
Halle,  where  he  pursued  studies  in  natural  and  public  law.  Following  a  study 
tour  of  Europe  and  the  completion  of  his  studies  with  a  Licentiate  of  Law  from 
the  University  of  Leyden,  he  returned  home  and  resolved  to  take  up  a  life  of 
leisure.  This  afforded  him  an  abundance  of  time  for  readings  in  French, 
Italian,  Dutch,  German,  and  possibly  English,  some  of  which  he  translated. 
He  also  began  writing  poetry  for  weddings,  funerals,  and  other  occasions — 
making  use  of  the  heavily  rhetorical  and  manneristic  Italian  style  then  highly 
fashionable — and  a  passion  oratorio  set  to  music  by  Handel,  Telemann, 
Fasch,  Stoelzel,  and  seven  other  composers  by  the  middle  of  the  century  (the 
text  experienced  more  than  a  dozen  editions).  Around  1715  he  evidently 
became  interested  in  nature  poetry,  and  by  1721  he  had  composed  a  number  of 
nature  poems — including  one  on  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  four  describing 
the  physical  elements,  and  one  devoted  to  the  five  senses,  all  of  them  in  a  man- 
ner "similar  to  that  in  the  compendiums  of  science."0  In  the  year  1 72 1  the  first 
volume  of  his  collected  verse  appeared  under  the  title  Irdisches  Vergnugen  in 
Gott  (Earthly  Delight  in  God;  abbreviated  below  as  IVG);  seven  additional 
volumes  were  published  in  Brockes'  lifetime,  and  the  ninth  appeared  a  year  af- 
ter his  death.  Of  this  great  quantity  of  poetry,  only  the  poem  "Betrachtungen 
iiber  die  drey  Reiche  der  Natur"  ("Observations  on  the  Three  Kingdoms  of 
Nature,"  published  in  IVG  IX)  has  been  examined  in  an  attempt  to  determine 
the  source,10  primarily  because  most  scholars  have  contented  themselves  with 
the  assertion  of  composition  based  on  personal  experience.  Examination  of  the 
"Drey  Reiche"  has  uncovered  numerous  lengthy  passages  with  unmistakable 
parallels  in  Scheuchzer's  Physica,  evidently  a  portion  of  the  reading  Brockes 
engaged  in  prior  to  composing  his  nature  poetry.  For  our  purposes  it  will  be 
helpful  to  proceed  from  a  sample  of  poetry  derived  from  Scheuchzer  to  some  of 
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Brockes's  descriptive  nature  poetry  (English  prose  translations  follow  the  Ger- 
man texts  below),  then  to  the  questions  of  his  intent  and  technique,  and  finally 
to  an  examination  of  the  degree  of  his  success  as  measured  by  subsequent 

events. 

One  of  the  numerous  passages  dealing  with  the  vegetable  kingdom  (se- 
lected because  of  its  importance  for  poetry  describing  the  vegetation  of  a 
landscape)  is  the  section  which  deals  with  then  contemporary  botany  and  a 
description  of  plants: 

Wie  viel  weiter,  als  vor  Zeiten, 

Unser  Aug'  in  Pflanzen  geh, 
Wie  viel  Zart-  und  Kleinigkeiten 

Man  in  ihren  Theilen  seh, 
Wussten  uns  gar  schon  zu  zeigen, 
Zween,  von  denen  man  nicht  schweigen, 

Sondern  sie  bewundern  muss, 

Grew  und  auch  Malpighius. 

Die  an  ganz  verschiednen  Orten, 

Und  zugleich  zu  einer  Zeit, 
Zeigten,  fast  mit  selben  Worten, 

Die  verborgne  Seltsamkeit, 
Welche  in  den  kleinsten  Dingen 
Die  Natur  hervorzubringen, 

Und,  zu  ihres  Schopfers  Preis, 

Wunderbar  zu  bilden  weis. 

Wie  wir  Thier'  anatomiren, 

So  anatomiret  man, 
Durch  den  Weg,  den  sie  uns  fiihren, 

Welchen  jeder  finden  kann, 
Auch  nunmehr  der  Pflanzen  Menge, 
Schauet  ihrer  Adern  Gange, 

Ja,  ihr  Eingeweide  gar, 

Welches  sonst  verborgen  war. 

Dass  der  Pflanzen  Wurzeln  ihnen, 

Welches  recht  verwunderlich, 
Statt  des  Munds  und  Magens  dienen, 

Und  sie  nahren,  zeiget  sich, 
Da  der  Erde  zarte  Safte, 
Durch  uns  unbekannte  Krafte, 

Von  den  zarten  Zaserlein, 

Erstlich  eingesogen  seyn. 

Dann  gekocht  und  zubereitet, 

In  den  Nahrungs-Saft  verkehrt, 
Und  dann  oberwerts  geleitet, 

Da  er  durch  den  Stengel  fahrt 
Und  gedruckt  wird.  Wir  befinden, 
Dass  die  Wurzeln  auch  aus  Rinden, 

Und  aus  Holz,  drinn  Mark,  bestehn, 

Wie  wir  es  an  Stammen  sehn.  (IVG  IX,  99f.) 
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[Two  men  whom  one  must  admire  rather  than  pass  over  in  silence,  Grew 
and  Malpighi,  have  shown  us  how  much  further  our  eyes  penetrate  into 
plants  and  how  much  tenderness  and  tininess  we  perceive  in  them  than 
was  true  of  ages  past.  They  showed,  in  different  places,  contem- 
poraneously, and  almost  in  the  same  words,  the  hidden  peculiarity  which 
nature  can  produce  even  in  the  smallest  things,  shaping  them  wondrously 
in  praise  of  her  creator.  As  we  dissect  animals,  one  now  also  dissects  the 
manifold  plants  following  the  path  they  show  us  and  which  anyone  can 
learn;  one  sees  the  paths  of  their  veins,  indeed  their  very  intestines  which 
previously  had  been  hidden.  That  the  plants'  roots — which  is  rather 
amazing — serve  them  in  place  of  a  mouth  and  stomach  and  nourish  them 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  gentle  juices  of  earth  are  first  sucked 
in  by  the  tender  fibers  through  forces  unknown  to  us,  then  cooked  and 
prepared,  transformed  into  food  and  sent  upward,  traveling  and  pressed 
through  the  stem.  We  find  that  the  roots  also  consist  of  bark  and  wood 
with  marrow  inside,  as  we  see  in  the  stems.] 

Assuming  the  role  of  naturalist,  indeed  of  teacher,  Brockes  first 
acknowledges  the  work  of  the  seventeenth-century  botanists  Nehemiah  Grew 
and  Marcello  Malpighi  and  then  presents  the  current  state  of  knowledge  and 
mode  of  thinking  about  plants  as  drawn  from  Scheuchzer."  His  immediate 
concern  in  this  lengthy  didactic  poem  (even  as  a  fragment  it  extends  over  300 
pages)  is  quite  clearly  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  from  his 
studies.  While  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  a  demonstration  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  divine  creator  remains  his  ultimate  purpose,  just  as  with 
Scheuchzer,  Brockes  diverges  from  his  source  in  his  treatment  of  former  and 
contemporary  scientists.  Like  Scheuchzer,  he  names  Grew  and  Malpighi  as 
examples  who  make  proper  use  of  their  senses.  But  where  Scheuchzer  in- 
troduces natural  philosophers  from  Aristotle  to  Gassendi  and  Descartes,  along 
with  their  respective  theories,  Brockes  summarizes  the  theories  as  mere  "opin- 
ions" and  omits  the  philosophers'  names,  thereby  withholding  from  each 
theory  the  force  of  authority  it  otherwise  would  have  had  and  simultaneously 
undergirding  the  faith  in  a  creator. 

Prior  to  his  study  of  natural  philosophy  and  the  composition  of  the  "Drey 
Reiche,"  Brockes  had  made  use  of  vegetation  in  his  heavily  ornamented  oc- 
casional poetry,  some  of  which  followed  the  pastoral  mode.  All  of  these  oc- 
casional poems  present  vegetation  lifted  primarily  out  of  Latin  or  Italian 
descriptions  and  show  little  resemblance  to  vegetation  indigenous  to  the  poet's 
native  northern  Germany.  Moreover,  the  lush  greenery  in  that  poetry,  as  in  all 
pastoral  poetry,  serves  the  function  of  providing  a  lovely  background  which  is 
never  observed,  let  alone  studied,  at  close  range.  By  contrast,  the  poem 
"Betrachtung  der  Blatter"  ("Observation  of  Leaves"),  which  was  written  in 
time  for  inclusion  in  IV G  I2  (1724),  is  composed  in  the  manner  which  typified 
the  Brockes  style  in  the  first  edition  of  1721  and  was  to  become  a  portion  of  his 
poetic  trademark.  The  opening  lines  are  reminiscent  of  the  pastoral,  for  Lisan- 
der  takes  a  walk  on  a  clear  day  "in  a  pleasant  valley,  which,  secure  from  the 
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sun's  rays,  separates  two  hills  covered  with  shrubs  and  bushes,  and  through 
whose  green  lap,  garnished  with  clover  and  moss,  delightfully  flowered,  a  mur- 
muring brook  rushes"  and  then  sits  down  on  the  grass  to  enjoy  the  cool  shade 
of  a  large  tree.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  the  typically  pastoral  topos  of  the  locus 
amoenus,  described  by  Curtius  as  that  ideally  delightful  spot  which  basically 
consists  of  a  green  shore  on  which  to  sit  or  lie  down,  shade  for  coolness  (typical 
of  the  hotter  Italian  climate),  a  murmuring,  often  winding  brook,  flowers  and 
also  possibly  birdsong.12  (No  birds  appear  in  this  poem,  but  they  do  elsewhere 
in  great  numbers,  often  as  a  soprano  or  descant  to  the  brook's  tenor  and  the 
bees'  bass.)  Had  Brockes  stopped  here,  he  would  have  offered  merely  one  more 
scene  of  the  kind  so  often  encountered  in  literature.  He  does  not  stop  but  con- 
tinues, allowing  Lisander  to  be  delighted  at  the  quantity,  beauty,  splendor  and 
variety  of  color  around  him: 

Hier  fand  sein  forschend  Aug'  ein  Blatt, 

Das  zierlich  kraus,  dort  eins,  das  lieblich  glatt. 

Diess  war  auf  seinem  Rand  und  jenes  in  der  Mitten 

Manierlich  ausgeschnitten. 

Gar  viele  glichen  scharfen  Pfeilen; 

Es  waren  andere  den  Sternen  gleich, 

Und  jedes  war  in  alien  seinen  Theilen 

Vollkommen  schon  an  Form  und  Farben  reich. 

Dort  bilden  sich  verschied'ne  recht,  wie  Rader; 

Hier  ziert  und  fuhrt  ein  zart  Geader 

Die  Nahrungs-Safte  nach  den  Spitzen, 

Doe  ofters  glatt,  und  oft  mit  zarten  Ritzen 

Gekraust  und  eingekerbt. 

Oft  scheint  der  Rand  gezackt,  oft  ist  er  glatt, 

Oft  ist  er  weiss,  oft  gelb,  oft  bunt,  oft  braun  gefafbt.  (IVG  I,  72f.) 
[His  studious  eye  found  here  a  leaf,  one  gently  rough,  there  another  one 
beautifully  smooth.  The  former  was  delicately  cut  out  at  the  edge,  the 
other  in  the  middle.  Quite  a  few  resembled  sharpened  arrows;  others 
looked  like  little  stars,  and  each  was  perfectly  lovely  in  form  and  rich  in 
color  in  all  its  elements.  There  are  some  shaped  almost  like  wheels;  a  gen- 
tle vein  adorns  and  leads  the  food-juice  toward  the  tips,  some  smooth, 
some  rough-cut  out  with  gentle  cleavings.  The  edge  of  some  is  jagged,  of 
others  smooth;  now  it  is  colored  white,  now  yellow,  now  varicolored,  now 
brown.] 

The  difference  between  these  lines  and  Brockes's  earlier  pastoral  portrayals  is 
evident  from  the  first  line.  Nature  is  now  observed  quite  consciously  and  pur- 
posefully with  a  "studious  eye"  which  will  examine — and  enjoy — shape, 
color,  texture,  indeed  every  bit  of  sensory  data  within  the  range  of  human  per- 
ception. Despite  occasional  similes  and  assertions  which  are  not  entirely  objec- 
tive in  character,  the  poet  appears  anxious  to  present  a  complete  and  accurate 
description,  much  like  that  of  a  natural  historian.  This  concern  for  detail  later 
prompted  the  Swiss  critic  Breitinger  to  remark  in  connection  with  another 
Brockes  poem: 
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Above  all  else,  I  must  remind  my  readers  that  Mr.  Brockes  is  more 
histoncus  than  poeta  in  his  descriptions;  he  presents  the  things  he  wishes 
to  describe  not  only  from  that  viewpoint  which  makes  a  deep  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  but  he  lets  us  examine  them  from  all  possible 
viewpoints;  he  is  so  far  from  seeking  to  animate  his  portraits  by  means  of 
a  clever  selection  that  he  attempts  with  the  greatest  care  of  the  naturalist 
to  seek  out  even  the  tiniest  aspects  of  an  object  and  to  leave  none 
unconsidered.13 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Breitinger  had  any  knowledge  of  the  debt  Brockes 
owed  to  the  Swiss  naturalist  Scheuchzer,  but  he  is  perspicacious  enough  to 
recognize  the  style  of  the  histoncus  in  this  type  of  description,  which  represents 
a  small  step  beyond  the  straightforward  didacticism  of  the  "Drey  Reiche." 
While  many  of  Brockes's  poems  are  composed  on  this  level,  there  are 
others  which  represent  a  further  step  beyond  it  while  retaining  some  concern 
for  detail.  One  of  these,  the  poem  "Kirsch-Bliihte  bey  der  Nacht"  ("Cherry 
Blossoms  at  Night"),  though  not  considered  appropriate  for  the  anthologies  of 
Brockes's  poems  which  appeared  during  his  lifetime,  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  few  "impressionistic"  poems  for  which  he  is  remembered  today, 
when  he  is  remembered  at  all: 

Ich  sahe  mit  betrachtendem  Gemfithe 

Jiingst  einen  Kirschbaum,  welcher  bliihte, 

In  Kuhler  Nacht  beym  Mondenschein; 

Ich  glaubt',  es  konne  nichts  von  grosser  Weisse  seyn. 

Es  schien,  ob  war'  ein  Schnee  gefallen. 

Ein  jeder,  auch  der  kleinste,  Ast 

Trug  gleichsam  eine  schwere  Last 

Von  zierlich  weissen  runden  Ballen. 

Es  ist  kein  Schwan  so  weiss,  da  nemlich  jedes  Blatt, 

Indem  daselbst  des  Mondes  sanftes  Licht 

Selbst  durch  die  zarten  Blatter  bricht, 

So  gar  den  Schatten  weiss  und  sonder  Schwarze  hat. 

Unmoglich,  dacht  ich,  kann  auf  Erden 

Was  weissers  angetroffen  werden. 
Indem  ich  nun  bald  hin  und  her 

Im  Schatten  dieses  Baumes  gehe; 

Sah'  ich  von  ungefahr 

Durch  alle  Blumen  in  die  Hohe, 

Und  ward  noch  einen  weissern  Schein, 

Der  tausendmal  so  weiss,  der  tausendmal  so  klar, 

Fast  halb  darob  erstaunt,  gewahr. 

Der  Bliihte  Schnee  schien  schwarz  zu  seyn 

Bey  diesem  weissen  Glanz.  Es  fiel  mir  ins  Gesicht 

Von  einem  hellen  Stern  ein  weisses  Licht, 

Das  mir  recht  in  die  Seele  strahlte. 

Wie  sehr  ich  mich  am  Irdischen  ergetze, 

Dacht'  ich,  hat  Gott  dennoch  weit  grossre  Schatze. 
Die  grosste  Schonheit  dieser  Erden 
Kann  mit  der  himmlischen  doch  nicht  verglichen  werden.  (IVG  II, 

38) 
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[In  a  pensive  mood  I  recently  saw  a  cherry  tree  blooming  in  the  moonlight 
of  a  cool  night;  I  thought  nothing  could  be  of  greater  whiteness.  It  seemed 
as  if  snow  had  fallen.  Each  single  branch,  even  the  smallest,  bore  as  it 
were  a  heavy  load  of  dainty  white  round  balls.  There  is  no  swan  so  white, 
for  every  leaf — since  the  moon's  gentle  light  breaks  through  the  gentle 
leaves — has  a  white  shadow  and  lacks  blackness.  Impossible,  I  thought, 
that  anything  whiter  can  be  found  here  on  earth.  As  I  walked  back  and 
forth  in  this  tree's  shadow,  I  looked  by  chance  through  all  the  blossoms 
into  the  sky,  and  perceived,  half  astonished  at  the  sight,  an  even  whiter 
gleam,  a  thousand  times  as  white  and  clear.  The  blossoms'  snow  ap- 
peared as  black  against  this  white  glow.  A  white  light  from  a  brilliant  star 
fell  upon  my  sight  and  glowed  into  my  soul.  As  much  as  I  enjoy  the 
earthly  pleasures,  I  thought,  God  has  yet  far  greater  treasures.  The 
greatest  beauty  of  this  earth  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  heaven.] 

These  lines  reveal  something  of  the  discipline  which  Breitinger  would  call 
for  in  1740.  Brockes  restricts  himself  not  merely  to  the  visual  perceptions  of 
cherry  blossoms  in  the  moonlight,  but  even  further  to  the  emphasis  on 
whiteness  and  delicacy  through  comparisons  with  snow  and  a  swan,  observa- 
tion (rhetorical!)  of  the  shadows'  lack  of  blackness,  and  contrast  with  the  light 
of  a  star,  which  outshines  any  earthly  beauty.  Such  is  the  description,  such  the 
argumentation  of  Brockes  the  physicotheological  poet.  We  need  to  emphasize 
that  the  observation  portrayed  in  this  poem  is  undertaken  not  with  a  studious 
eye  but  rather  in  a  pensive  mood.  In  his  frame  of  mind,  the  poet  does  not  anx- 
iously seek  to  capture  and  list  every  possible  detail  about  the  tree  in  order  to 
purvey  information  about  its  physical  characteristics,  as  he  had  in  the  "Drey 
Reiche"  and  the  leaf  poem.  On  the  contrary,  his  pensive,  reflective  mood  here 
permits  him  the  freedom  to  select  from  among  the  possible  sense  perceptions 
only  those  which  most  effectively  serve  his  purpose.  Brockes's  purpose,  in  this 
poem  as  in  the  others,  is  to  arouse  his  reader  to  experience  the  beauty  of  earth 
as  the  work  of  a  divine  creator  and  as  a  foretaste  of  heaven's  eternal  bliss. 
Putting  aside  the  approach  of  the  natural  historian  and  assuming  that  of  the 
poet  in  his  use  of  specifically  poetic  devices,  he  attributes  to  earth  and  nature  a 
positive  value  which  seventeenth-century  poets  had  either  rejected  or  failed  to 
consider.  The  difference  between  the  leaf  and  cherry-tree  poems  lies  not  merely 
in  placing  the  description  of  earthly  nature  in  the  context  of  the  divine,  since 
Lisander,  following  his  precise  examination  of  the  leaves,  likewise  is  "pleased, 
refreshed,  excited  and  moved"  to  exclaim:  "O  man,  observe  God's  works!  / 
Sing  his  love,  praise  his  strength  /  Which  has  created  all  things  out  of 
nothing!" 

There  appears  to  be  a  direct  connection  between  the  mode  of  observation 
(studious  vs.  pensive)  and  the  mode  of  description  (historical  vs.  poetic).  We 
need  to  consider  this  distinction  in  light  of  the  fact  that  Brockes's  writing  grew 
out  of  the  rhetorical  practice  of  late  seventeenth-century  poetry  and  his  own 
poetic  study  undertaken  around  1710-1712.  The  composition  of  poetry  then 
still  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a  rhetorical  exercise  which  made  use  of  cer- 
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tain  commonplaces  and  arguments  selected  from  the  writings  of  others  or  in- 
vented ad  hoc  for  the  purpose  of  proving  or  demonstrating  a  particular  thesis; 
it  was  a  public  and  official  act  rather  than  an  outpouring  of  private  joys  and 
fears.  How  one  went  about  the  task  depended  on  one'sgoals  and  assumptions. 
If  one  wished  to  instruct,  one  assumed  less  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  and  employed  a  simple,  unadorned  style  of  presentation;  if  one 
wished  to  entertain,  one  assumed  the  audience  to  be  knowledgeable  at  least  to  a 
certain  degree  and  laid  more  emphasis  on  comparisons,  allusions,  and  other 
rhetorical  techniques  to  appeal  to  the  imagination;  if  one  wished  to  arouse 
fear,  indignation,  or  compassion,  one  addressed  the  audience  with  language 
designed  to  achieve  that  end.  A  proper  evaluation  of  an  orator's  techniques 
(poets  were  orators,  or  at  very  least  rhetoricians)  thus  requires  attention  to  the 
purposes  or  aims.14 

Brockes  informs  us  in  several  places  about  his  intent.  The  most  general  of 
his  statements  appears  in  his  autobiography,  where  he  observes  that  poetry 
must  edify  as  well  as  entertain  if  it  is  not  to  become  an  empty  word-game.  In 
particular,  he  considers  himself  obliged  to  enjoy  God's  creation,  to  praise  the 
creator,  and  to  admonish  his  fellow  humans  to  do  likewise  throughout  their 
lives.15  A  more  specific  statement  of  intent  appears  at  the  very  beginning  of 
IV G  I  in  the  form  of  a  poem  addressed  to  the  reader: 

Verstockte  Sterblichen!  ach  scharft  doch  einst  die  Sinnen, 

Die  (stumpf  durch  Vor-Urtheil,  und  wilde  Leidenschaft) 

Gewohnt,  nicht  Bienen  gleich,  nein,  wie  verworfne  Spinnen 

Aus  GOTTes  Creatur,  den  Werken  Seiner  Kraft, 

Statt  der  Betrachtungs-Lust,  Nichts-Achtungs-Gift  zu  saugen. 

Ach  mogt'  euch  dieses  Buch  zu  iiberweisen  taugen, 

Wie  leicht  der  schone  Bau  der  Erden, 

Den  ihr  durch  Geiz,  durch  Neid,  durch  Wollust,  Stolz  und  Pracht, 

Euch  leider!  selbst  zur  Holle  macht; 

Wenn  Ihr  nur  wollt,  Euch  konn'  ein  Himmel  werden! 

[O  callous  mortals!  Sharpen  your  senses  which  (numbed  by  prejudice 
and  wild  passion)  not  like  the  bees,  no,  rather  like  miserable  spiders  are 
accustomed  to  sucking  the  poison  of  inattentiveness  instead  of  the 
pleasure  of  observation  from  God's  creation,  the  works  of  his  might.  May 
this  book  serve  to  convince  you  how  easily  the  lovely  frame  of  earth,  which 
you  unfortunately  turn  into  a  hell  for  youselves  through  avarice,  envy, 
lust,  pride  and  voluptuousness,  could  become  a  heaven  for  you,  if  only  you 
desired  it!] 

From  the  very  beginning  it  is  clear  that  man's  potential  for  achieving  a 
heaven  on  earth  (nota  bene:  we  are  returning  to  the  Old  Testament  paradise 
prior  to  the  fall!)  quite  literally  lies  in  his  hands — and  in  his  eyes,  ears,  nose 
and  mouth.  He  need  only  use  his  senses  properly  to  perceive  what  is  already 
there;  his  five  senses,  however,  have  become  dulled  through  self-indulgent 
pleasure-seeking  (Brockes  names  five  of  the  cardinal  sins,  evidently  intending  a 
parallel  to  the  five  senses),  and  thus  he  needs  help.  The  poet,  as  we  have  seen, 
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has  had  his  own  senses  sharpened  through  his  study  of  natural  history  and  his 
studiwn  poeticum;  he  intends  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  kind  of  primer  in 
the  use  of  the  senses  which  will  serve  several  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  he  in- 
tends to  sensitize  the  reader,  appealing  to  all  five  senses  by  means  of  various 
rhetorical  devices  to  point  out  the  ways  one  can  perceive  and  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  the  world.  Secondly,  he  will  seek  to  awaken  the  reader's  faith  (or  convince 
the  reader  of  the  need  for  faith)  in  the  Creator-God  whose  wisdom,  love,  and 
might  he  demonstrates  in  the  multitude,  beauty,  and  order  of  creation.  The 
final  goal  of  this  primer  is  a  demonstration  of  man's  obligation  to  praise  the 
Creator;  the  reader  learns  how  to  fulfill  this  obligation  by  reading  and  ul- 
timately acting  out  the  exercises  which  the  individual  poems  represent:  vir- 
tually every  poem  includes  a  person  walking  through  a  nature  setting,  observ- 
ing it,  and  being  moved  by  its  beauty  to  praise  God.  Unlike  his  seventeenth- 
century  predecessor  Johann  Arndt,  who  taught  that  man's  understanding  of 
nature  depended  upon  his  possession  of  the  secret  key,16  Brockes  preaches  that 
nature,  like  a  book,  is  comprehensible  to  all  who  approach  it  with  the  attitude 
of  humility  as  one  of  God's  creatures  meeting  another.17 

This  presentation  of  nature  (which  combines  the  knowledge  of  contem- 
porary natural  science  with  rhetorical  poetry  in  a  public  act  of  piety  and  is  not 
to  be  found  in  German  poetry  prior  to  Brockes)  proved  to  be  immensely  pop- 
ular, indeed  influential.  Of  the  nine  volumes  of  the  IVG  published  between 
1721  and  1748,  the  first  experienced  six  editions,  the  second  and  third  four 
each,  the  fourth  three  and  the  fifth  two.  Each  of  these  editions  sold  copies  num- 
bering in  the  thousands.  In  addition,  pastors  read  his  poems  from  the  pulpit, 
physicotheologians  quoted  them  in  their  works,  and  countless  children  read 
and  memorized  them  in  school.  Volumes  of  poetry  in  the  same  vein  were 
published  by  less  well-known  contemporaries  and  include  Karl  Friedrich 
Drollinger's  Poems,  Daniel  Wilhelm  Triller's  Poetic  Reflections  on  Various 
Matters  of  Nature  and  Morality,  Johann  Matthias  Wagner's  Heavenly 
Delight  on  Earth,  Albrecht  Jacob  Zell's  Awakened  Succession  to  the  Earthly 
Delight  in  God,  and  Gottfried  Ephraim  Scheibel's  Perceptions.  A  Poem  on 
History  and  Physics.^  The  next  generation  of  great  German  poets,  par- 
ticularly Friedrich  von  Hagedorn,  Albrecht  von  Haller,  Christoph  Martin 
Wieland,  and  Salomon  Gessner,  avidly  read  and  imitated  his  poems  and  his 
translations  of  James  Thompson's  The  Seasons.  Printings  of  his  poems  ap- 
peared as  far  away  from  Hamburg  as  Berlin  and  Riga,  and  translations  ap- 
peared in  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  Many  people  were  familiar  with 
Telemann's  settings  of  entire  cantatas,  Handel's  settings  of  nine  arias,  and 
Bachofen's  setting  of  a  wide  selection  of  poems  from  the  first  five  volumes,  not 
to  mention  the  settings  of  individual  works  by  lesser-known  composers.19  In- 
deed, with  the  exception  of  Gellert,  no  poet  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not  even 
Goethe,  knew  as  large  and  wide-spread  an  audience  in  his  day  as  Brockes.  Few 
poets  contributed  as  he  did  to  the  development  of  a  reading  public,  of  taste  in 
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poetry  and  the  poetic  application  of  the  German  language,  though  the  profun- 
dity of  his  thought  might  not  rank  with  that  of  Leibniz  or  Goethe. 

Much  in  Brockes's  poetry  does  appear  to  be  new:  descriptions  based  on 
knowledge  gained  from  readings  in  science,  later  from  his  own  observation; 
emphasis  in  his  landscape  descriptions  on  vegetation  indigenous  to  Germany; 
and  the  conscious  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  reader's  five  senses  to  evoke  a 
positive  response  to  the  natural  surroundings.  At  the  same  time,  one  must  not 
overlook  the  old  which  is  also  there:  use  of  classical  topoi  such  as  the  delightful 
spot;  use  of  rhetorical  devices  to  appeal  to  the  five  senses;  and  the  desire  to 
edify  as  well  as  to  entertain,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  simple  style  of 
the  purely  didactic  poem  "Die  drey  Reiche"  would  not  satisfy  the  broad  public 
he  wished  to  reach.  His  combination  of  elements  old  and  new  in  the  public  act 
of  poetry  motivated  by  his  pious  desire  to  defend  the  faith  (unfortunately,  we 
have  no  space  here  to  examine  his  poems  criticizing  contemporary  atheists, 
whom  he  likens  to  less-than-human  brutes)  and  to  contribute  to  the  enjoyment 
and  improvement  of  his  fellow  humans,  was  clearly  responsible  for  the  sudden 
increase  in  nature  poetry  in  the  early  eighteenth  century.  The  emphasis  he 
placed  on  the  senses,  and  on  being  moved  by  natural  beauty  to  praise  its 
creator,  likewise  opened  the  way  for  greater  emphasis  on  private,  individual 
emotions  in  a  more  secularized  world  as  came  to  be  expressed  in  the  poetry  of 
Klopstock  and  his  successors,  the  Storm  and  Stress  poets  and  the  Romantics. 
As  one  indication  of  the  developments  to  which  Brockes  opened  the  way, 
however  unintentionally,  let  us  read  (comment  at  this  point  is  hardly  neces- 
sary) Klopstock's  poem  "Das  Rosenband"  ("the  Rose  Garland"): 

Im  Fruhlingsschatten  fand  ich  sie, 
Da  band  ich  sie  mit  Rosenbandern: 
Sie  fiihlt'  es  nicht  und  schlummerte. 

Ich  sah  sie  an;  mein  Leben  hing 
Mit  diesem  Blick  an  ihrem  Leben: 
Ich  fiihlt'  es  wohl  und  wusst'  es  nicht. 

Doch  lispelt'  ich  ihr  sprachlos  zu 
Und  rauschte  an  den  Rosenbandern: 
Da  wachte  sie  vom  Schlummer  auf. 

Sie  sah  mich  an;  ihr  Leben  hing 
mit  diesem  Blick  an  meinem  Leben, 
Und  um  uns  ward's  Elysium. 

[In  a  gentle  spring  shadow  I  found  her,  so  I  bound  her  with  rose  garlands; 
she  did  not  feel  it  and  slumbered.  I  looked  at  her,  in  this  look  my  life  hung 
upon  hers:  I  did  not  know  but  rather  felt  it.  Still  I  whispered  speechlessly 
to  her  and  rustled  the  garlands;  she  awoke  from  her  slumber.  She  looked 
at  me;  in  this  look  her  life  hung  upon  mine,  and  around  us  the 
world  turned  into  Elysium.] 

Although  Brockes  lived  in  a  period  of  rapid  change  and  helped  to  begin  a 
revolution  in  the  writing  of  poetry,  he  himself  and  his  poetic  articulation  did 
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not  change  significantly  over  the  three  decades  which  his  major  compositions 
spanned.  Doubtless  as  a  consequence  of  this,  Germany's  best-seller  has  known 
only  blessed  oblivion  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  From  the  standpoint  of 
readers  living  in  the  closing  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  he  may  well 
deserve  that  oblivion.  After  all,  times  bring  their  changes,  and  the  character 
and  function  of  nature  poetry  no  longer  are  what  they  were  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century;  one  simply  cannot  accurately  say  "as  nature  poetry  was,  is 
now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end,"  as  if  poets  always  do  or  even 
should  write  about  nature  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose.  The  ex- 
ample of  Brockes  demonstrates  the  value  of  inquiring  into  the  character  and 
function  of  nature  in  the  poetry  of  an  earlier  age,  lest  one  distort  that  poetry  in 
an  effort  to  make  it  fit  the  current  theory  and  quite  possibly  conceal  rather  than 
reveal  its  eternal  values.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  are  the  standards  thereof. 
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As  hundreds  of  years  of  English  tradition  and  ways  of  life  were  swept 
aside  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  by  industrialization,  the  Established 
Church  of  England  lost  many  members  when  it  found  itself  out  of  step  with  the 
rapidly  changing  times.  John  Keble,  now  remembered  also  for  his  hymns, 
published  a  book  of  poems  in  1827  called  The  Christian  Year,  and  as  a  poetry 
professor  at  Oxford  University  in  1833  he  delivered  his  famous  sermon, 
"National  Apostasy."  These  acts  by  one  man  are  said  to  have  started  the  Ox- 
ford Movement,  whose  proponents  wanted  to  make  the  Church  spiritually 
sensitive  to  the  times.  One  way  they  wanted  to  achieve  this  goal  was  by  es- 
tablishing an  original  English  hymnody.  To  do  so  was  seen  as  necessary  by  the 
men  trying  to  uncover  the  great  resources  of  their  church  because,  for  the 
previous  few  centuries,  Anglicans  had  used  not  hymns  but  psalters  derived 
from  the  Genevan  service  book  of  1556. 

In  hymnody,  the  Oxford  Movement  culminated  in  1861  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  history-making  hymnal,  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  edited  by 
William  Henry  Monk.  This  book  was  radically  new  because  of  its  comprehen- 
siveness, with  varied  sources  of  texts  and  music  including  such  things  as  Greek, 
Latin,  and  German  hymnody.  It  was  critically  edited,  and  it  also  firmly  es- 
tablished the  practice  of  putting  the  text  and  its  appropriate  tune  on  the  same 
page.  Before  this  publication,  texts  and  tunes  were  in  separate  books,  so  that 
a  singer  was  required  to  hold  two  books.  Here  also  was  the  beginning  of  a  one- 
text,  one-tune  relationship,  since  composers,  most  notably  John  Bacchus 
Dykes,  wrote  their  tunes  as  settings  of  specific  hymns.  The  influence  of  the  Ox- 
ford Movement  can  also  be  seen  in  the  fervency  of  its  texts. 

Progressive  as  it  was  for  its  time,  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  was  not 
without  its  defects,  and  more  and  more  it  came  to  be  criticized.  Musically, 
some  of  the  hymns  were  really  not  very  good,  containing  meandering  bass 
lines,  irrational  modulations,  and  full  chord  textures.  Part  of  the  problem  was 
that  the  hymnal  never  had  a  music  editor.  In  1868  an  appendix  was  added  to 
the  1 861  edition.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1875  with  supplemental  hymns 
added  to  it  in  1889.  A  new  edition  appeared  in  1904,  but  it  contained  not 
nearly  enough  reform  to  satisfy  Percy  Dearmer  and  a  small  group  of  his  fellow 
clergymen,  who  decided  to  produce  a  small  supplement  to  it.  Dearmer  ap- 
proached Vaughan  Williams  and  asked  him  to  edit  the  music  for  this  supple- 
ment, telling  him  the  work  should  take  about  two  months.  Vaughan  Williams 
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accepted  and  set  about  doing  the  job  thoroughly,  deciding  that  the  new  book 
would  be  "a  compendium  of  all  the  tunes  of  worth  that  were  already  in  use" 
and  "a  thesaurus  of  all  the  finest  hymn  tunes  in  the  world."1 

As  work  progressed  and  the  editors  collected  many  fine  hymns,  the  two 
months  planned  to  do  the  job  grew  until  by  1905  they  concluded  that  they 
should  produce  an  entirely  new  hymnal.  The  result  of  their  work  was 
published  in  1906  as  The  English  Hymnal.  Some  of  its  texts,  purer  than 
previous  hymns,  searched  for  the  relevance  of  Christianity  to  social  problems, 
which  was  certainly  radical  for  its  day.  Musically,  The  English  Hymnal  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  the  extensive  use  of  folksongs  harmonized  and 
arranged  as  hymn  tunes.  The  music  editor  looked  at  melodic  details  for  the 
first  time  and  reshaped  tunes  to  suit  texts  and  the  needs  of  congregational  sing- 
ing. The  bass  lines  were  made  more  interesting  and  the  harmony  was 
enlivened  by  such  devices  as  non-harmonic  tones  on  the  beat. 

Vaughan  Williams  tried  to  avoid  the  "specially  composed  tune"  as  much 
as  possible,  for  he  felt  that  when  dealing  with  congregational  singing  the  tunes 
had  to  be  familiar,  and  there  were  already  more  than  enough  good  tunes  to  go 
into  any  hymnal.2  However,  he  was  given  some  texts  with  difficult  meters  for 
which  he  had  to  find  matching  tunes.  So  he  asked  several  well-known  com- 
posers, avoiding  church  composers,  to  provide  him  with  some  tunes  to  accom- 
pany the  texts.  He  himself  wrote  four  hymn  tunes,  and  "with  becoming 
modesty"  he  "attributed  them  to  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Anon."3  Thus,  out  of 
necessity,  a  new  genre  of  hymnody  was  firmly  defined. 

These  hymn  tunes  are  marked  by  a  constant  lyricism,  even  when  the  tune 
is  a  powerful  one.  The  harmonies  are  strong  and  often  supported  by  a 
marching  bass  line.  They  are  not  just  tunes  but  are  compositions,  in  that  the 
tunes  are  written  for  texts  which  then  are  inseparable.  They  also  tend  to  be 
long  and  somewhat  complex. 

As  already  mentioned,  Vaughan  Williams  considered  the  compositional 
aspect  of  these  tunes  to  be  a  necessary  evil.  As  the  editor  of  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern,  Monk  merely  did  what  had  always  been  done,  mixing  and  matching 
hymn  texts  and  tunes.  Indeed,  around  the  time  of  the  first  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern  a  few  hymnals  had  even  been  published  with  their  pages  cut  across  the 
middle:  the  tunes  were  on  the  upper  pages  and  the  words  were  on  the  lower 
ones  so  that  different  tunes  and  texts  could  be  more  easily  matched.4  Even  in 
1904  new  tunes  were  considered  to  be  an  attack  on  tradition. 

Long  tunes  were  another  considerable  innovation  at  this  time.  Vaughan 
Williams  was  not  the  first  to  compose  a  tune  especially  for  a  particular  text; 
nor  was  he  the  first  to  compose  a  long,  complex  tune.  Perhaps  the  earliest  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  hymnody  was  ely  cathedral,  composed  in  1 895  for  the 
Ely  Diocesan  Festival  by  T.  Tertius  Noble.5  From  1890  to  1892  Noble  was 
assistant  to  Charles  Villiers  Stanford  at  Cambridge,  and  afterward  often 
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described  the  thrilling  effect  of  Stanford's  playing  the  organ  accompaniments 
to  unison  hymn  signing  at  Trinity  College  Chapel.6  Vaughan  William's  con- 
tacts with  Stanford  began  when  he  studied  composition  with  him  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  from  1 895  to  1 896  and  continued  on  through  the  time  of  his 

English  Hymnal  work. 

Stanford  wrote  nine  tunes  for  the  1904  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern, 
some  of  which  are  the  most  complex  hymn  tunes  ever  to  appear  in  any  hymnal. 
The  most  notable  of  these  are  ockley  for  "Hail,  festival  day"  and  engelberg 
for  "For  all  the  Saints."  Practically  every  verse  in  engelberg  is  arranged  in- 
dividually, and  the  verses,  for  example,  contain  directions  for  them  to  be  sung 
respectively  in  unison,  in  harmony,  by  the  sopranos,  by  the  basses  and  tenors. 
Each  of  these  verse  arrangements  has  a  different  free  organ  accompaniment.  B. 
Luard  Selby's  setting  of  "Hail,  festal  day,"  ramaulx^Is  similar  to  the  Stan- 
ford tunes,  engelberg  appears  in  the  Hymnal  1940  in  a  much  less  complex 
form,  and  more  recently  it  is  in  the  Lutheran  Book  of  Worship.  In  their 
original  form,  however,  these  tunes  were  far  too  complex  realistically  to  be  put 
into  a  hymnal  for  congregational  use;  so  Vaughan  Williams  probably  decided 
that  if  he  had  to  have  a  specially  composed  tune  he  could  at  least  improve  on 
these  complex  tunes  and  produce  something  that  the  people  could  sing  more 
readily. 

This  concern  for  people  was  not  new  to  him.  Throughout  his  life  he  was 
always  interested  in  having  his  works  arranged  so  that  schools  and  community 
groups  could  perform  them,  and  he  took  special  delight  in  the  participation  of 
amateurs  in  the  Leith  Hill  Festival  that  he  founded  near  his  home  at  Dorking. 
Thus  he  had  a  great  interest  in  people  for  their  own  sake,  observing,  "Music  is, 
above  all  things,  the  art  of  the  common  man."7  In  the  preface  to  The  English 
Hymnal  he  wrote  that  "hymns  are  essentially  for  the  congregation."8  This 
preface,  along  with  a  study  of  the  actual  tunes  that  he  wrote,  shows  that  he 
fully  understood  and  was  sensitive  to  the  unique  position  of  hymns  in  all  of 
music.  Hymns  are  not  written  for  the  two  types  of  musicians  that  exist:  the 
professional  and  the  amateur.  They  are  written  for  non-musicians  to  sing,  not 
as  music,  but  as  an  act  of  corporate  worship. 

One  test  of  a  hymn  tune  is  its  melodic  range.  It  must  avoid  both  high  and 
low  notes,  a  seemingly  severe  limitation  on  composers.  But  Vaughan  Williams 
easily  passes  this  test  with  his  tunes  for  The  English  Hymnal  of  1906  and  his 
tunes  of  later  editions.  Of  the  four  tunes  of  the  1906  English  Hymnal,  Down 
Ampney  and  Randolph  both  have  a  range  of  one  octave,  from  D  to  d.  sine 
nomine  and  salve  festa  dies  both  have  a  range  of  an  octave  and  a  major 
second,  from  D  to  e,  and  sine  nomine  reaches  the  e  only  once  as  a  point  of 
melodic  climax. 

Vaughan  Williams  did  not  simply  stumble  upon  these  hymnic  precepts. 
He  was  organist  of  St.  Barnabas,  South  Lambeth,  from  1 895  to  1 897  and  had 
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firsthand  experience  with  both  good  and  bad  church  music.  The  most  impor- 
tant knowledge  that  he  carried  away  from  this  work  was  the  realization  that 
the  Church  gave  many  people  the  only  music  in  their  lives,  and  that  this  music 
was  often  unworthy  of  their  faith.  He  dismisses  the  argument  that  congrega- 
tions need  simple  tunes,  no  matter  how  bad,  instead  of  musically  correct  good 
tunes.  "Musically  correct"  can  apply  only  to  "that  which  is  beautiful  and  no- 
ble."9 The  argument  for  simple  tunes  is  answered  by  a  reference  to  st.  anne 
and  old  hundredth:  both  are  simple,  yet  both  are  among  the  greatest  hymn 
tunes  ever  written.  Vaughan  Williams  maintains  that  the  congregations  can 
not  only  tolerate  good  tunes  but  also  enjoy  them,  and  that  they  put  up  with  the 
bad  tunes  because  that  is  all  they  can  get.10 

Thus,  in  his  attempt  to  set  right  some  of  the  wrongs  that  he  discovered  in 
church  music  in  his  short  career  as  an  organist,  he  concentrated  on  melody,  for 
the  tune  was  everything  to  him.  In  response  to  the  English  fondness  for  song  he 
created  truly  lyric  and  memorable  hymn  tunes,  and  in  salve  festa  dies  and 
sine  nomine  he  combines  perfectly  this  English  festival  spirit  and  English 
dignity.  The  results  are  two  great  tunes  in  the  tradition  of  the  "big  tune"  found 
in  the  trio  from  Edward  Elgar's  "Pomp  and  Circumstance"  March  no.  2. 
Vaughan  Williams  provides  another  of  these  "big  tunes"  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  movement  of  his  Sea  Symphony,  written,  interestingly  enough,  around 
the  time  of  his  English  hymnal  work  (1903-1909).  Another  fine  example  of 
this  English  nobility  in  melody  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  "Jupiter"  section  of 
the  orchestral  suite  772^  Planets  by  Gustav  Hoist. 

All  the  credit  for  distinctive  sound  of  Vaughan  William's  hymn  tunes  can 
not  be  given  to  folksong.  Vaughan  Williams  was  keenly  devoted  to  folksongs, 
but  in  all  of  his  music  he  made  few  actual  quotations  of  them,  and  his  hymns 
certainly  are  not  folksongs.  However,  the  flavor  of  folksong  permeates  his 
music  and  identifies  it  as  distinctly  English  music.  Thus  the  mark  of  his  genius 
is  his  ability  to  plant  the  roots  of  his  music  firmly  in  his  own  soil  and  produce 
something  totally  original  within  the  limits  of  traditions. 

It  is  actually  impossible  to  state  exactly  what  quality  identifies  the  music 
of  Vaughan  Williams,  for  all  great  art  is  subtle.  However,  it  is  possible  to  point 
out  some  of  the  melodic  traits  found  in  his  hymns,  though  no  one  should  be 
foolish  enough  to  consider  these  as  the  essence  of  his  art. 

Most  significant  is  the  opening  motif  in  sine  nomine  which  Vaughan 
Williams  used  throughout  his  life  to  express  jubilation11: 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  motif  appears  in  "Toward  the  Unknown 
Region"  written  in  1907,  shortly  after  he  wrote  sine  nomine.  It  is  augmented 
and  embellished  at  the  end  of  the  salve  festa  dies  refrain: 


5 


vj. 


and  this  altered  form  takes  on  an  entirely  different  tone  in  D  phrygian  mode  at 
the  end  of  mantegna: 


a 


1 r 


** 


Other  intervallic  formulae  that  he  uses  to  achieve  melodic    tension  are  as 
follows: 


1        j 


Of  course  the  rhythms,  used  appropriately  with  these  tunes,  accentuate  the  ef- 
fect. 

Besides  his  melodic  inventiveness,  Vaughan  William's  concern  for  the 
church-goer  is  reflected  in  the  firm  rhythm  provided  by  the  marching  quarter- 
note  bass  lines  that  are  found  in  many  of  his  hymn  tunes.  He  knew  how 
erratically  organists  can  play.  He  also  encouraged  congregations  to  adopt 
regular  congregational  rehearsals  in  order  to  learn  how  to  sing  and  appreciate 
the  better  tunes.12  Doing  so  would  be  useful  in  the  case  of  salve  festa  dies, 
but  the  insertion  of  famous  men,  a  hymn  that  was  originally  a  unison  anthem, 
into  the  enlarged  Songs  of  Praise  (1931)  indicates  that  Vaughan  Williams 
assumed  that  congregations  would  have  rehearsals. 

It  is  also  significant  that  Vaughan  Williams  recognizes  hymns  as  being  a 
hybrid  of  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  He  specifies  that  the  congrega- 
tion should  sing  only  the  melody,  and  that  the  choir  should  sing  the  harmony 
where  appropriate,  with  the  organ  accompanying.13  In  Salve  Festa  Dies  he 
states  most  clearly  that  his  hymns  are  vocal  and  instrumental. 
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Vaughan  William's  hymnal  editing  and  hymn-tune  composing  show  in- 
sight into  the  role  of  hymns  in  worship;  however,  he  originally  took  on  the  job 
of  editing  the  music  for  The  English  Hymnal  for  quite  a  different  purpose.  The 
Oxford  Movement  had  left  England  with  a  renewed  contact  with  its  history 
and  traditions,  and  perhaps  it  is  this  sensitivity  to  the  past  that  caused 
Vaughan  Williams  to  be  offended  by  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  England 
should  have  unworthy  music.  After  all,  that  Church  produced  two  great 
masterpieces  of  English  literature:  the  King  James  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  So  he  determined  that  to  the  best  of  his  ability  he  would  produce  a 
hymnal  that  was  a  worthy  companion  of  those  two  superb  documents.  While 
Vaughan  Williams  was  still  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  the  composer  and 
teacher  Charles  Hubert  H.  Parry  told  him  to  "write  choral  music  as  befits  an 
Englishman  and  a  democrat."14  Vaughan  William's  response  was  to  write 
hymn  tunes  of  grandeur,  with  positive,  confident  affirmation  of  the  English 
spirit. 

The  performance  of  Vaughan  William's  hymns  should  show  this  dignity 
by  conveying  a  sense  of  grandness.  Organists  must  avoid  the  insensitivity  to  the 
style  which  some  conductors  show  when,  for  example,  they  rush  through  the 
"big  tune"  in  the  aforementioned  "Jupiter"  from  Hoist's  The  Planets  because 
they  feel  that  it  is  a  bit  dull. 

All  of  Vaughan  William's  hymns  in  The  English  Hymnal  are  provided 
with  a  metronome  marking.  In  later  life  Vaughan  Williams  did  not  own  a 
metronome.15  The  fact  that  one  of  his  hymns  is  given  a  marking  of  quarter-note 
=  86,  a  marking  that  does  not  exist  on  metronomes,  and  did  not  even  in  those 
days,  perhaps  shows  that  he  did  not  own  one  then,  either.  In  any  case, 
metronome  markings  only  indicate  the  mood,  and  they  need  not  be  rigidly 
obeyed.  Organists  would  do  better  to  follow  Vaughan  William's  personal 
directive  that  the  effect  of  congregational  singing  should  be  "broad  and 
massive."16 

When  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  of  England  was  challenged  by  the 
social  unrest  accompanying  the  Industrial  Revolution,  it  would  seem  that 
Vaughan  Williams  over  one  hundred  years  later  provided  the  answer: 

.  .  .  music  will  enable  you  to  see  past  facts  to  the  very  essence  of  things  in  a 

way  which  science  can  not  do.  The  arts  are  the  means  by  which  we  can 

look  through  the  magic  casements  and  see  what  lies  beyond.17 

The  Church's  reaction  to  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  the  Oxford 
Movement.  The  increased  social  and  historical  awareness  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  helped  to  bring  about  the  revitalization  of  English  church  music,  a 
part  of  which  was  the  hymnody  of  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams. 
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APPENDIX  A 

The  four  hymn  tunes  composed  by  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 
for   The  English  Hymnal  (1906) 


THE   CHRISTIAN   YEAR 


DOWN  AMPNEY.    (06.II.D.) 
Moderately  slow  J  =  S8  (  O  =  44). 
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Anon. 
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Bianco  da  Siena,  d.  1434.     7Y.  Ji.  F.  littledale. 
Discendi,  Amor  santo. 


C^OME  down,  0  Love  divine, 
J  Seek  thou  this  soul  of  mine, 
And  visit  it  with  thine  own  ardour 
glowing  ; 
O  Comforter,  draw  near, 
Within  my  heart  appear, 
And  kindle  it,  thy  holy  flame  bestow- 
ing. 

0  let  it  freely  burn, 
Till  earthly  passions  turn 
To  dust  and  ashes  in  its  heat  consum- 
ing; 


And  let  thy  glorious  light 
Shine  ever  on  my  sight, 
And  clothe  me  round,  the  while  my 
path  illuming. 

Let  holy  charity 
Mine  outward  vesture  be, 
And    lowliness   become    mine    inner 
clothing ; 
True  lowliness  of  heart, 
Which  takes  the  humbler  part, 
And  o'er  its  own  shortcomings  weeps 
with  loathing. 


4.      And  so  the  yearning  strong, 
With  which  the  soul  will  long, 
Shall  far  outpass  the  power  of  human  telling; 
For  none  can  guess  its  grace, 
Till  he  become  the  place 
Wherein  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  his  dwelling. 
216 
From  The  English  Hymnal  by  permission  of  Oxford  University  Press. 
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SPECIAL   OCCASIONS 


RANDOLPH.  (9  8.89.) 
In  moderate  time  <S  =  72 
Unison. 


524 


Anon. 


Harmony 


Is^ii^ 


-C3» 7f-\ 


AT   A   FAREWELL 


/.  E.  Rankin,  1828-1904. 


GOD  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again ; 
By  his  counsels  guide,  uphold  you, 
With  his  sheep  securely  fold  you : 
God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again. 

2  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again  ; 
'Neath  his  wings  protecting  hide  you, 
Daily  manna  still  provide  you : 
God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again. 


3  G 


Sod  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again ; 
When  life's  perils  thick  confound  you, 
Put  his  arm  unfailing  round  you  : 

God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again. 

4.  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again; 
Keep  love's  banner  floating  o'er  you, 
Smite  death's  threatening  wave  before  you : 
God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again. 


Harmony, 


678 
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SALVE  FESTA  DIES.    (Irreg.) 
With  vigour  d  =  112.     To  be  sung  in  unison. 
,    ,L    Clerks.  i 


PROCESSIONAL 

624  (Modern  Tune) 


1     Jlail         thee,        Fes    •     ti     -     val      Day 

■ r-a  ■ 


_C=U- 


4=q=4=Jv 


:»=*: 


r__f_ 

We*£       day  that       art 


-| 1- 


3= 


^^S=£ 


f=3s=^: 


^d= 


T—  - 

hal  -  lowed  for 

=J= 


S 


-J—J-' 


:«=i: 


p^p 


1— D 

^1 


Day         where   -  in  O'od        o'er  - 

i  J- 


f: 


{Small  notes  optional.) 


*  N     K  |  1st  time.  [|  2nd  time. 

fp|P^|iipif^Illp 


hell    and      a    -    rose  from      the        dead. 


,-J- 


3=5:: 


Verses  2,  4,  0,  S,  and  10. 
Clerks  only. 

=* *— i — g 


-o- 

:t=: 


rca: 


:*=rrlfl 


-«9- 


r 


,        the      fair 


r 


s 


2  Lo,        the  fair    beau    -    ty        of  earth, 

4  God        of  all     |»ity            and  power, 

6*  III           it  be  -  seem     -    eth     that  thou, 

K  Mourn-iDg  they  laid         thee       to  rent. 

It"  (Jut          of  the     |>ri       -     Hon         of  death 


Repeat  in  Chorus. 

=P=  qg==z 
_r_fLfS 

from    the    death     of      the 
let      thy     word       be      as   - 
by   whose  hand      all  .    . 
who     art      Au    -  thor     of 
thou    art     res     -    cu  -  ing 


m 


T 


m 


r 


^f 
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EASTER -DAY:    MORNING   PROCESSION 

624:  {continued) 


win  -    ter 

sured  to 

things  are 

life  and 

mini 


the  doubt 
en  -  com 
ere    -    a 


ber   -  less      cap 


mg, 

passed, 
tion  ; 
tives ; 


Ev 

Light 

Cap 

Tread 

Free 


ery  good  gift       of     the 

on  the  third    day     re 

tive  and  bound  should   re  - 

ing  the  path  -  way    of 

ly  they  tread     in      the 


JL-. 


-2se: 1 (. 1 y . — 


m< 


f=f 


r 


-f-H — S 


^ 


£=&=*: 


year 

turns: 

main, 

death, 

way 


-r 

now 
rise, 
deep 
life 
whi 


Repeat  '  Hail  thee '  in 
chorus  after  each  verse. 


f — rr 


with    its        Mas  -   ter 
Son    of        God,    from 
in     the      gloom      of 
thou   be    -    stow  -  edst 
ther  their       Ma  -   ker 


re  -      turns, 

the  tomb ! 

the  rock, 

on  man. 

has  gone. 


jEEE^E^ 


7,  9,  and  11. 

only. 


EEE3E5ES! 


3^Ei 


ross  is  God      and        the 


to 
seem        that 
Lord,      from 
face        once 
liar    -    row 


the 
thy 
the 

'ed 


Cross 
limbs 
grave 


should 
and 


more,  that     the 
hell ;    he     has 


ling  -  er 
cast      off 
a  -    ges 
led 


cap 


the 
may 
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PROCESSIONAL 

624  (continued) 


=3= 


S=S 


Ru 

low 
shroud 

joy 

ti 


ler  of        all 

ly  dis  -  hon 

that  en-wrapped 

in  thy  bright 

vi  •    ty     cap 


Vi  '  '  'K 


a 


things ; 
our, 
thee  ; 
ness ; 
tive : 


All  things  ere 
Ran  -  som  and 
Thou  art  suf 
Give  us  the 
Dark  -  ness       and 


a  -  ted  on 

price    of  the 

ft  -  cient  for 
light    of 

cha  -  00  and 


e&£eJe£eeb± 


zmm 


p 


P 


?— r 


P^ 


earth  wor    -    ship  the       Ma 

world,  veiled      from  the        vi 

us :  noth     -    ing  with  •  out 

day,  dark    -    ened  on      earth 

death  flee        from  the      face 


I 

ker  of  all. 

sion  of  men. 

thee  ex  -     ists. 

at  thy  death. 

of  the  light. 


w 


§ni 


j_n .  j  j  -L-j- 


& 


& 


Refrain  after  each  Versk. 


TrrrT- 


T~r   , 


P" 


77tu7     </<ee,     Fes  -    ti  ■  veil     Day . 


n 


70 

I 
blest    day    that    art  hal  ■  loictd  for  ev    -    er ; 


i      r-  r       |        |-     | 

_•   ji  .         fS     K,  Harmony. 


Z)ai/  w/tcre  •  in    God  o'er     -   came         7ie«      add    a  ■  tost       from    the     dead.      A  •  men. 


.J_^L 


?EEp 


■ 1 -m c= 


=S 


(Small  «o<ts  optional.) 
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PROCESSIONAL 


641 


SUITABLE  FOR  USE  IN  PROCESSION 

SINE   NOMINE.    (1010.10.4.) 

la  motivate  time  *  =  112.  Bishop  W.  W .  How,  1823-97. 

Verses  1,  2,  3,  and  7,  8. 

,   ..  Voices  in  unison.  Anon. 


=t 


-G>- 


1  For 


2  Thon 

3  O 


all 
wast 
may 


the 
their 
thy 


Saints 

Rock, 

sol 


7  But        lo !       there      breaks 
8.  From  earth's   wide      bounds, 


P^ 


who 
their 
dicrs, 

a 
from 


from 
Fort 
faith 


their 
ress, 
ful, 


la  ■  bours 
and  their 
true,   and 


yet      more       glo  -  rious 
o    -  cean's      far  -  thest 


I=t 


^  f'f  rf 


P 


tr- 


£± 


rest, 
Might ; 
bold, 
day  ; 
coast, 


r 

Who       thee 

Thou, 

Fight 

The       Saints 

Through    gates 


l§ 


by         faith 

Lord,    their       Cap 

as         the      Saints 

tri    -    urn 

of       pearl 


-I U 


be 

tain 

who 

phant 


_  gfe=i=== 


W 


m 


4=- 


:£=! 


^^^P 
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SUITABLE   FOR  USE   IN    PROCESSION 

641  {continued) 


pSJgEJPji 


the  world      con     -  fest, 

the  well  -  fought  fight ; 

bly  fought      of  old, 

in  bright      ar      -  ray : 

the  count  -  less  host, 


m 


—  =q: 


5 


s 


-m—&-m~ 


Thv 


And 
The 


name, 
Thou 
win, 
King 
Sing 


O 

in  the 

with 

of 

ing         to 


3 


EEEEEtde^Hn^ 


w-  r 


rrrfrft 


For  verses  4,  5,  6,  turn  to  next  page. 


P^ 


G~ 


le    ■    lu 


Al 


SsJsSe 


Harmony. 


— g: 


-0&— 


3d: 


r  rf  r  f  f 


ftttTttitel 


:8: — ar~° 

A-men 


TT=f=& 


P^r&= 
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Harmony. 

Verses  4,  5,  and  6. 


PROCESSIONAL 


641  {continued) 


t* 


?+ 


=P=t 


3^E 


=F 


T     !      I 


P-^-^ 


3 


r 


^ 


i 


-<5>- 


8 


11            I       l       :       |       i                      .         .      -  r 

4  O  blest  com  -  mu    -  nion  !   fel  -  low  -  ship  di    •  vine  !  We        fee-bly  stnig  -  gle, 

5  And  when  the  strife      is    fierce,  the  war-fare  long,  Steals   on   the  ear      the 

6  The  gol  -  den  even  -  ing   bright-ens    in     the  west;  Soon,    soon  to  faith  -  ful 


AAJU 


-~PT- 


1     i     !     i 


MM 


:td 


*sl 


_rtT» 


(small  notes  v.  6.) 


^-&~ 


=t 


■-j^ — <*■ 


they  in  glo  -  ry  shine 
dis  -  tant  tri-umph-song, 
war-  riors  com  -eth     rest : 


e"f — Yet 


r^Tf 


-d=F— i — i — ^ 


all  are  one 

And  hearts       are         brave 

Sweet       is      the  calm 


in  thee,  for  all  are 
a  -  gain,  and  arms  are 
of      Pa  -     ra  •  dise    the 

J    I  .1  J. 


£= 


t*= 


1  jij 


^eee3£E3E3 


Turn  back  for  vei>e»  7  and  8. 


p- rjjH  r  r  rjf '  rN^rrrr 


thine,   i 
strong.  >      Al 
blest.    > 


le   ■  In 


Al 


le    -   lu 


ya! 


« — # -r » — -J2 <S> a •—  ■*■      >    - 


I 
Note.  —  Verses  4  and  6  may  be  sung  by  the  Choik  alone. 

A  Simpler  Alternative  Tune  to  this  Hymn  is  added  below. 
LUCCOMBE.     (1010.10  4.) 
Moderately  slow  «i  =  84.  .1.  A.  Fi'llkk-Maiti.anp. 


Ss^s 


pfcfc 


rt 


» — -^i — —\ — i — —\ 1- 


ii 


S± 


III  I        I        i        i        I  h         I 

^=g=p=ji_    •_  zzg: — p — zf -~=pzzh- pxz : : 

gfr-g—  I-        I         I— I—1 1 m — ■=—«-=— fr-P-t- B 
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APPENDIX  B 

The  hymn  tunes  of  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  and  their  locations  in  a  few  major  hymnals. 

abinger  "I  vow  to  thee  my  country" 

Songs  of  Praise.  Enlarged  Edition  (1931)  319 
a  call  to  the  free  nations  "All  ye  who  of  Freedom  boast" 

A    HYMN   OF   FREEDOM 

blare's  cradle  song  *  "Sweet  dreams,  form  a  shade" 

The  Oxford  Book  of  Carols  (1928)  196 
cumnor  "Servants  of  God,  or  sons" 

Songs  of  Praise.  Enlarged  Edition  213 
Down  Ampney  "Come  down,  O  Love  divine" 

The  English  Hymnal  (1906)  152 

Songs  of  Praise.  Enlarged  Edition  177 

The  English  Hymnal  (1933)  152 

The  Hymnal  1940  376 

Service  Book  and  Hymnal  (1958)  123 

Lutheran  Book  of  Worship  (1978)  508 
famous  men  "Let  us  now  praise  famous  men" 

Songs  of  Praise.  Enlarged  Edition  432 
guildford  "England,  arise!  the  long,  long  night  is  over" 

Songs  of  Praise.  Enlarged  Edition  316 
king's  weston  "At  the  name  of  Jesus" 

Songs  of  Praise.  Enlarged  Edition  392 

The  English  Hymnal  (1933)  368 

The  Hymnal  1940  356 

Lutheran  Book  of  Worship  179 
magda  "Saviour,  again  to  thy  dear  name  we  raise" 

Songs  of  Praise.  Enlarged  Edition  53 

The  English  Hymnal  (1933)  273 

The  Hymnal  1940  482 
mantegna  "Into  the  woods  my  master  went" 

Songs  of  Praise.  Enlarged  Edition  126 
marathon  "Servants  of  the  great  adventure" 

Songs  of  Praise.  Enlarged  Edition  302 
oakley  "The  night  is  come  like  to  the  day" 

Songs  of  Praise.  Enlarged  Edition  58 

Lutheran  Book  of  Worship  101 
Randolph  "God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again" 

Songs  of  Praise.  Enlarged  Edition  334 

The  English  Hymnal  (1933)  524 
salve  festa  dies  "Hail  thee,  Festival  Day!" 

The  English  Hymnal  (1906)  624 

Songs  of  Praise.  Enlarged  Edition  390 

The  English  Hymnal  (1933)  624 

The  Hymnal  1940  86,  102,  107 

Lutheran  Book  of  Worship  142 
sine  nomine  "For  all  the  Saints" 

The  English  Hymnal  (1906)  641 

Songs  of  Praise.  Enlarged  Edition  202 

The  English  Hymnal  (1933)  641 
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The  Hymnal  1940  126 

Service  Book  and  Hymnal  144 

Lutheran  Book  of  Worship  172 
snow  in  the  street  *  "From  far  away  we  come  to  you" 

The  Oxford  Book  of  Carols  186 
the  airmen's  hymn  "Father  eternal,  from  Thy  throne  on  high" 
the  golden  carol  *  "Now  is  Christemas  ycome" 

The  Oxford  Book  of  Carols   173 
white  gates  "Fierce  raged  the  tempest  o'er  the  deep" 

Songs  of  Praise.  Enlarged  Edition  489 

The  English  Hymnal  (1933)  541 
wither's  rocking  hymn  *  "Sweet  baby,  sleep!" 

The  Oxford  Book  of  Carols  185 


'These  are  carols  and  are  included  here,  for  they  are  a  type  of  hymn. 


HISTORY  AS  SPECTACLE  IN  SHAKESPEARE 

Ernest  B .  Gilman 

New  York  University 

To  understand  Shakespeare's  history  plays  as  historical  writing  is  to  see 
them  as  the  heirs  to  a  thousand-year  line  of  British  chronicles,  each  fathering 
the  next.  The  conceptions  of  history  in  the  dramatist's  work  depend  directly,  as 
Tillyard  and  Campbell  have  shown,  on  the  main  Tudor  chronicles  he  had 
open  before  him,  Edward  Hall's  Union  of  the  two  Noble  and  Illustrate 
Families  ofLancastre  &  Yorke  (1548)  and  Raphaell  Holinshed's  The  Chroni- 
cles of  England  (1587).  But  they  also  depend  indirectly  on  the  succession  of  an- 
nals and  narrative  histories  to  which  Holinshed  and  Hall  are  themselves  in- 
debted: the  line  reaches  back  through  Polydore  Vergil's  Histona  Anglia 
(1505-55)  and  Ranulf  Higden's  Polychromcon  (mid-14th  century),  to  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth  and  William  of  Malmesbury  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  ul- 
timately to  Nennius,  Bede,  and  Gildas  before  them.1  Shakespeare  combines 
this  tradition  with  several  others,  chiefly  the  patterns  of  historical  interpreta- 
tion and  characterization  suggested  by  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  and  by  the 
English  moralities  and  revenge  dramas,  but  also  by  the  new  tenets  of  Italian 
humanist  historiography  filtered  into  English  thought  through  writers  like 
Polydore  Vergil.  These  inherited  historical  materials  of  various  kinds  are 
orchestrated  with  increasing  resonance  in  Shakespeare's  histories  as  they  pre- 
sent the  interplay  of  providential  design,  cyclical  recurrence,  fortune,  virtu,  the 
Senecan  mechanisms  of  revenge,  Machiavellian  intriguers  and  Christian 
redeemers,  and  the  personified  virtues  and  vices  of  an  older  allegorical  theater. 
A  process  of  adaptation  that  begins  in  the  first  tetralogy  (I  Henry  VI  -  Richard 
III)  with,  as  my  list  may  suggest,  a  young  playwright's  magpie  relationship  to 
his  sources,  comes  into  its  own  in  the  second  tetralogy  (Richard  II  -  Henry  V), 
where  the  movement  of  history  unfolds  from  a  few  key  metaphors.  Yet  even 
these,  like  the  "music  of  men's  lives"  or  the  purging  of  the  diseased  body  politic 
or  the  typological  fulfillment  of  a  "new  spring  of  time"  are,  as  ideas,  entirely 
traditional. 

I  begin  by  stressing  Shakespeare's  continuity  with  his  predecessors, 
however,  only  to  isolate  against  that  background  one  crucial  break  between  the 
plays  and  the  chronicles.  If  a  chronicle  play  is  (as  Bacon  asserts  of  all  dramatic 
poetry)  a  "visible  History,"  an  "Image  of  [past]  Actions  as  if  they  were  pres- 
ent," how  true  to  the  past  can  such  a  re-presented  image  be?  Outside  the 


An  earlier  version  of  this  paper,  under  the  title  "History  as  Spectacle,"  was  delivered  at  the 
Fifteenth  International  Congress  on  Medieval  Studies  (May,  1980),  sponsored  by  the  Medieval 
Institute,  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  in  a  session  devoted  to  "Shakespeare  and  the  Middle  Ages: 
Shakespeare's  Histories  and  the  Medieval  Chronicle." 
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evidence  of  the  plays  themselves  we  cannot  know  what  questions  Shakespeare 
might  have  asked  himself,  yet  this  one  he  could  hardly  have  avoided  pondering 
as  he  set  about  writing  what  Bacon  calls  "Representative"  poetry.  It  arises  not 
merely  when,  for  example,  Holinshed  forces  the  dramatist  to  choose  among 
various  accounts  of  Richard  IPs  death  given  on  the  authority  of  "common 
fame"  or,  at  best,  of  "one  writer,  which  seemeth  to  have  great  knowledge  of 
King  Richards  dooings."3  It  arises  also  from  the  very  habit  of  the  chronicle 
tradition  to  build  on  hearsay  and  speculation  canonized  by  repetition:  Jean 
Froissart,  one  of  the  likely  sources  of  Richard  II,  bases  his  work  on  that  of  John 
Le  Bel,  who  heard  it  all  from  his  patron,  Sir  John  of  Hainault,  who  was  a  par- 
ticipant and  presumably  a  partisan  in  the  events  to  be  described.4  Indeed,  the 
humanists'  concern  for  accurate  scholarship  makes  the  reliability  of  the  tradi- 
tion one  of  the  main  themes  of  sixteenth-century  writers  themselves,  whether 
in  the  controversy  between  Richard  Grafton  and  John  Stow  over  the  supe- 
riority of  their  competing  chronicles  or  in  the  scruples  of  Polydore  Vergil  (for 
which  he  was  himself  attacked)  about  the  historicity  of  Arthur  and  Brute  and 
the  evidence  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

From  the  license  Shakespeare  took  in  condensing,  rearranging,  and 
sometimes  simply  ignoring  the  chronicle  material,  we  might  suppose  that  be- 
ing faithful  to  history  was  the  least  of  his  concerns.  Can  the  dramatist  who 
quite  unhistorically  makes  Richard  II  the  star  of  his  own  deposition  before 
Parliament,  who  casually  lops  fifteen  or  twenty  years  off  Hotspur's  age,  and 
who  invents  a  fat  old  man  to  carouse  with  Prince  Hal,  have  had  any  other  goal 
than  effective  theater?  But  if  these  changes  pressed  on  him  by  the  requirements 
of  his  craft  are  yet  intended,  as  we  must  assume  they  are,  to  clarify  the  essential 
themes  of  the  historical  record  as  Shakespeare  understood  them— to  extract  (so 
the  Renaissance  would  define  the  activity  of  the  historian)  the  typical  and  the 
representative  from  the  welter  of  events — then  violating  the  letter  of  the  past  to 
reinvigorate  its  spirit  can  only  make  the  status  of  the  history  play  more 
precarious.  The  chronicle  play  is  after  all  a  new  genre  to  the  Renaissance,  a 
hybrid  of  fiction  and  fact  in  which  the  license  granted  to  the  writer-as-poet  can- 
not be  fully  extended  to  the  poet-as-historian.  The  poet-historian  cannot  so 
easily  be  defended  against  the  charge  of  misrepresentation  as  Sidney's  poet, 
who  "neuer  lyeth"  because  he  "nothing  affirmes";  unlike  a  work  of  pure  in- 
vention, descended  directly  from  the  zodiac  of  the  poet's  imagination,  the 
history  play  must  somehow  affirm  its  attachment  to  an  actual  past  even  as  it 
further  alters  that  past  to  fit  the  contours  of  its  own  dramatic  economy.5  The 
question  of  the  "truth"  of  the  history  play  becomes  all  the  more  urgent  for  the 
dramatist,  not  only  because  he  must  depend  upon  an  imperfect  mediating 
tradition,  but  also  because  his  version  must  nonetheless  represent  itself  as  un- 
mediated  and  privileged.  Freed,  apparently,  from  the  tangles  of  indirect  writ- 
ten report,  present  again  to  be  embodied,  spoken,  and  seen  directly,  it  is  by 
sheer  dramatic  assertion  unaccommodated  history,  the  thing  itself.6 
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One  consequence  of  this  question  is  that  the  plays  leave  themselves  open, 
as  audiences  have  perhaps  more  readily  than  critics  understood,  to  moments  of 
irresolute  interpretation  and  feeling  that  refuse  to  supply  certainties  where 
none  are  to  be  found  in  the  chronicles:  does  Bolingbroke,  for  example,  return 
to  England  to  topple  a  king  or  merely  to  reclaim  his  rights?  This  "silent 
King,"  as  Richard  II  later  calls  him,  leaves  us  wondering  to  the  end  of  the 
play.  Rumor  himself  appears  as  the  "Presenter"  to  2  Henry  IV,  "Stuffing  the 
ears  of  men  with  false  reports"  in  the  action  of  the  play,  but  also  extending  his 
power  and  his  intimacy  to  the  audience  in  the  theater,  where  he  claims  to  be 
"well-known  .  .  ./  Among  my  household"  (Induction,  8,  2 1-22). 7  His  un- 
reliable and  confused  "reports"  become  by  implication  the  stuff  of  the  history 
play,  an  implication  that  points  toward  the  deeper  dilemma.  Made  to  live 
again  as  theatrical  spectacle,  the  past  is  yet  a  "dead  time,"  mute  and  beyond 
recovery. 

The  phrase  "dead  time"  occurs  during  a  curious  vignette  in  Richard  II 
that  is  often  cut  from  playing  texts  as  one  of  those  static  passages  that  seem  to 
clog  the  main  action.8  Now  secure  in  power  and  about  to  stage-manage 
Richard's  deposition  in  Parliament,  Bolingbroke  first  has  Richard's  parasiti- 
cal counsellor  Bagot  brought  before  the  bar  to  reopen  the  issue  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  murder,  of  which  Bagot  now  accuses  the  Duke  of  Aumerle: 

In  that  dead  time  when  Gloucester's  death  was  plotted, 

I  heard  you  say,  "Is  not  my  arm  of  length 

That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court 

As  far  as  Callice,  to  mine  uncle's  head?"  (IV.i.l 0-1 3) 

In  Holinshed  this  incident  is  reported  to  have  taken  place,  not  as  a  prologue  to 
the  deposition  in  Parliament,  but  some  two  weeks  afterward.  According  to  the 
chronicler,  Bagot  was  publicly  "examined  of  certain  points"  concerning  a 
written  deposition  he  had  given  earlier,  "and  sent  again  to  prison."  The  Lord 
Fitzwater  and  "twenty  other  lords"  then  seconded  the  charge  of  treason 
against  Aumerle,  but  the  hearing  ended  inconclusively  when  Fitzwater  was 
himself  challenged  by  the  Duke  of  Surrey  on  the  ground  that  the  accusers' 
testimony  was  "constrained."  In  Holinshead  none  of  the  participants  claims  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness  to  the  incriminating  conversation  between  Bagot  and 
Aumerle,  but  that  is  precisely  the  point  on  which  Shakespeare's  version  turns. 
Standing  with  Bagot,  Shakespeare's  Fitzwater  echoes  the  accusation  by  per- 
sonal knowledge:  "I  heard  thee  say  .  .  ./  That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble 
Gloucester's  death"  (IV. i.  36-37),  while  on  the  other  side  Shakespeare's  Sur- 
rey replies,  "My  Lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember  well  /  The  very  time 
Aumerle  and  you  did  talk"  (IV. i.  60-61).  The  exchange  continues: 

Fitzwater.  'Tis  very  true,  you  were  in  presence  then, 

And  you  can  witness  with  me  this  is  true. 
Surrey.  As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itself  is  true. 

Fitzwater.  Surrey,  thou  liest. 

Surrey.  Dishonorable  boy!  (IV. i.  60-65) 
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The  scene,  reinforced  by  the  many  images  of  scales  and  balances 
elsewhere  in  the  play,  thus  takes  on  a  striking  emblematic  shape.  In  this  at- 
tempt within  the  play  to  resuscitate  the  truth  of  a  dead  time,  the  testimony  on 
which  historical  interpretation  must  be  based  splits  into  the  counterpoised 
reports  of  two  witnesses  to  the  event,  each  of  whom  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  present  by  the  other.  Shakespeare  has  turned  the  chronicle  against  itself. 
Of  all  the  possible  ways  of  handling  this  incident,  it  could  have  yielded  no  more 
radical  a  portrayal  of  the  irrecoverability  of  historical  truth,  which  is  shown  to 
be  inward  and  elusive  beyond  the  power  of  retrospective  inquiry  to  discover. 
The  public  spectacle — scenically  posed  and  symmetrical,  richly  adorned  with 
the  gestures  of  judicial  combat,  significant,  we  are  led  to  expect,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  new  king's  authority  to  lay  the  murky  past  open  to  plain  view — only 
conceals  the  truth  it  was  designed  to  reveal,  collapsing  finally,  with  Surrey's 
Dishonorable  boy,"  into  mere  rancor.  It  intimates  as  well  that  the  larger  spec- 
tacle about  to  be  performed,  namely  the  deposition  itself,  is  no  less  a  falsifica- 
tion of  the  event — first  as  a  metaphorically  "theatrical"  presentation  plotted 
by  Bolingbroke  for  his  own  ends,  and  second  as  a  literally  theatrical  represen- 
tation of  that  presentation  plotted  by  the  dramatist.  We  are  looking  at  history 
at  two  removes. 

When,  indeed,  at  the  center  of  the  deposition  scene  Bolingbroke  and 
Richard  stand  briefly  frozen  like  a  pair  of  balances,  holding  the  crown  between 
them  (IV.i.l  81-1 89),  the  audience  realizes  that  a  compelling  analogy  has  just 
been  made  in  visual  terms.  As  eye  witnesses  weighing  the  claims  of  these  two 
rivals,  we  stand  in  the  same  relationship  to  this  event  as  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment on  stage  had  occupied  just  a  moment  before  in  regard  to  the  conflicting 
testimony  about  Aumerle's  conversation.  In  both  cases  a  certain  judgment  is 
called  for  only  to  be  held  in  suspension. 

Amid  the  flow  of  history  which  propels  their  action,  the  history  plays  will 
stop  for  such  characteristic  moments  when  the  movement  on  stages  seems  to 
crystallize  in  a  tableau  vivant — the  parallel  night  scenes  in  Richard  III  (V .ni); 
the  garden  scene  in  Richard  II  (Ill.iv);  in  /  Henry  IV  Prince  Hal  at 
Shrewsbury  posed  between  the  dead  Hotspur  and  the  "dead"  Falstaff  (V.iv); 
in  2  Henry  /Fthe  prince  fearfully  trying  on  his  dying  father's  crown  (IV. v). 
Completely  unwarranted  by  the  chronicles,  these  speaking  pictures  offer  them- 
selves to  us  as  if  we  were  witnesses  to  the  fully  visualized  and  moralized  em- 
blematic meaning  of  the  event  as  well  as  to  the  event  itself.  History  as  shown 
here  imbeds  its  own  interpretive  iconology.  But  in  Shakespeare  these  moments 
suggestively  imply  the  paradoxes  of  representation  that  are  also  part  of  their 
meaning.  The  more  they  claim  the  sure  stability  of  direct  experience,  the  more 
they  must  arrest  the  kaleidoscopic  shifts  of  perception  and  mute  the  contradic- 
tory chatter  of  report  that  necessarily  mediate  our  experience  of  history. 
Falstaff,  rising  from  the  dead  as  he  hears  Hal  promise  to  have  the  fat  knight 
"Embowelled  .  .  .  by-and-by,"  breaks  the  symmetry  of  the  scene  by  refusing  in 
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effect  to  be  reduced  to  an  emblem  and  so  preserved  in  a  fixed  meaning  (as  a 
kind  of  mortuary  sculpture  of  "vanity"  set  against  the  great  "spirit"  of 
Hotspur)  in  the  "epitaph"  of  historical  memory.  Like  Bottom's  vision  in  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream — itself  an  immediate  and  inexpressible  ex- 
perience confusedly  remembered  and  about  to  enter  the  written  records  of 
Athens  in  some  impoverished  form  as  a  "ballet"  composed  by  Bottom 
(IV. i. 200-210) — the  history  play  "hath  no  bottom":  it  is  at  once,  and  in- 
separably, bottomless  and  profound. 

It  would  probably  strain  the  point  to  suggest  by  this  that  the  history  plays 
undermine  the  chronicle  tradition,  but  they  do  question  the  authority  of  that 
mediating  written  tradition  as  well  as  their  own  contingent  authority — which 
they  otherwise  so  brilliantly  enact — to  represent  history  as  drama.  To 
recognize  that  the  question  is  being  posed  here  helps  us  to  follow  one  of 
Shakespeare's  major  concerns  from  the  histories  into  the  later  plays: 

Polonius.  What  do  you  read,  my  lord? 

Hamlet.  Words,  words,  words. 

Polonius.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord? 

Hamlet.  Between  who?  (Il.ii.  191-194) 

In  so  answering  Polonius,  the  man  who  lives  by  platitudes,  Hamlet  focuses  on 
the  opaque  and  redundant  surface  of  language,  and  chooses  to  misunderstand 
the  subject  matter  he  is  asked  to  explain  as  the  matter  of  a  quarrel,  as  if  words 
were  by  their  nature  divisive.  For  him  language  itself  contaminates  the 
pestilent  air  of  Denmark,  no  less  virulently  than  it  taints  the  politics  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida.  It  can  no  more  fully  signify  the  inner  grief  "which  passes  show" 
than  can  Hamlet's  "inky  cloak."  When  Hamlet  urges  Horatio  to  remain  alive 
and  "tell  my  story,"  we  may  perhaps  recall  that  the  elder  Hamlet  was 
poisoned  through  the  ear. 

There  are  in  fact  two  stories  to  be  told  after  Hamlet's  death,  Horatio's 
and  Fortinbras's.  Each  is  conceived  as  drama,  each  is  slightly  different  from 
the  other,  and  each,  we  feel,  is  to  be  a  diminished  and  inadequate,  if  artfully 
shaped,  history  of  the  events  we  have  just  seen.  Horatio,  "more  an  antique 
Roman  than  a  Dane,"  envisions  himself  delivering  the  lofty  epilogue  to  a 
classical  tragedy,  the  bodies  placed  "High  on  a  stage"  (V. v. 341 ,378).  Fortin- 
bras,  true  to  his  own  self,  refashions  Hamlet's  story  into  an  epic  spectacle: 
"Let  four  captains  /  Bear  Hamlet  like  a  soldier  to  the  stage  / .  .  .  The  soldiers' 
music  and  the  rite  of  war  /  Speak  loudly  for  him"  (V.v. 395-400).  Yet  what 
Horatio  calls  "this  bloody  question"  (V.v. 375)  confronts  and  resists  the  efforts 
of  those  who  would  speak  for  it  and  frame  it  into  an  answer;  indeed  the 
presence  of  all  those  bloody  bodies  seems  to  disturb  Fortinbras  mainly  because 
they  violate  the  shapely  decorum  that  he  requires  for  his  pageant.  "Where  is 
this  sight?"  asks  Fortinbras  as  he  marches  in.  Horatio  seems  to  speak  for  the 
dramatist's  deeper  concern  when  he  replies,  "What  is  it  you  would  see?" 
(V.v. 361-362). 
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The  end  of  Lear  similarly  calls  into  question  all  merely  conventional  and 
obligatory  responses  to  the  event:  "The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey,  / 
Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say"  (V.iii. 324-325).  That  this 
speech  of  Edgar  itself  has  the  ring  of  conventional  wisdom  only  sharpens  the 
point,  since  he  had  earlier  been  a  rather  superficial  commentator  and 
moralizer,  turning  the  untranslatable  feelings  of  anguish  and  madness  in  the 
play  into  consoling  epigrams — into  what  one  "ought  to  say,"  rather  lamely,  in 
the  face  of  unspeakable  tragedy.  He,  Albany,  and  Kent  will  be  left,  as  the  sur- 
viving chroniclers  of  the  event,  to  "say"  what  has  happened.  Only  for  a  mo- 
ment, facing  the  "side-piercing  sight"  of  Lear  on  the  heath,  does  Edgar  share  a 
feeling  with  the  audience  that  cuts  through  all  explanation:  "I  would  not  take 
this  from  report;  it  is,  /  And  my  heart  breaks  at  it"  (IV. i. 141-1 42).  It  is 
perhaps  significant  as  an  emblem  of  the  perils  of  any  mediating  process  that,  at 
the  moment,  Lear  is  insisting  that  the  blind  Gloucester  read  a  document  which 
the  demented  king  imagines  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

Despite  the  very  powerful  feeling  of  presence  in  Hamlet  and  Lear,  we 
must  take  what  "is"  in  both  these  plays  "from  report."  In  the  history  of  their 
own  transmission,  as  the  plays  imagine  that  process,  shallower  men  who  have 
witnessed  but  perhaps  barely  understood  the  lives  of  greater  men  initiate  a 
tradition  of  second-hand  report  that  comes  down,  ultimately,  to  us,  and  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  very  drama  we  see  on  Shakespeare's  stage.  Somewhere  in 
this  fiction  lurks  the  implication  that  there  must  be,  or  must  have  been,  an  ab- 
sent Hamlet  and  an  absent  Lear  far  greater  than  those  accessible  to  us,  even  in 
Shakespeare's  plays. 

This  concern  with  inadequate  report  recurs  in  the  more  concretely 
historical  context  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  with  its  mutually  delimiting 
Roman  and  Egyptian  perspectives  on  the  meaning  of  the  event  represented.  Do 
we  "Behold  and  see"  Antony  as  Philo  and  Demetrius  direct  us  to  do:  "The  tri- 
ple pillar  of  the  world  transformed/  Into  a  strumpet's  fool"  (I. i.  12-13)?  This 
judgment  accords  with  Plutarch's  report.  Indeed,  as  interlocutory  figures 
ushering  us  into  the  opening  scene  of  the  play,  the  two  Romans  seem  to  speak 
with  solid,  independent  authority  when  they  insist  that  "this  dotage  of  our 
general's  /  O'erflows  the  measure"  (Li.  1-2).  In  this  role  they  seem  analogous 
to  those  figures  representing  the  patron  or  the  artist  himself  whose  gestures 
direct  our  eye  into  the  depths  of  a  Renaissance  history  painting — they  are  in 
the  world  of  the  painting  or  the  play,  but  not  of  it.9  Yet  the  play  itself  works 
against  their  view  without  cancelling  it.  Enobarbus,  the  Roman  who  abandons 
Antony  for  precisely  the  reasons  we  have  heard  from  Philo  and  Demetrius, 
dies  of  a  broken  heart  when  Antony — with  o'erflowing  generosity — sends  the 
deserter's  treasure  after  him  (IV.ix).  And  Antony  is  granted  a  very  moving,  if 
very  bawdy,  mythic  apotheosis  on  Cleopatra's  monument  at  the  end  (IV. xv). 
By  the  more  fluid  and  erotic  measure  of  human  worth,  Caesar  is  but  paltry  and 
Caesar's  Rome  no  more  than  a  nest  of  treachery  and  calculating  ambition. 
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Cleopatra  herself,  as  if  anticipating  the  process  by  which  history  will  be 
turned  into  drama,  ruefully  imagines  that  the  Romans  will  celebrate  their 
triumph  by  turning  her  "greatness"  into  a  crude  stage  burlesque: 

The  quick  comedians 
Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels:  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness 
I'  th'  posture  of  a  whore.         (V.ii. 216-221) 

The  kind  of  production  Cleopatra  fears  comes  very  close  to  describing  the  play 
we  are  watching,  not  only  in  the  audacious  reminder  that  Shakespeare's  own 
magnificent  seductress  is  a  squeaking  boy,  but  in  the  sense  it  catches  of  the 
drunken  raunchiness  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  To  forestall  such  a  production 
Cleopatra  directs  her  own  last  "noble  act"  (V.ii. 285),  costuming  herself, 
worrying  about  the  props,  as  if  she  were  a  rival  dramatist  competing  with 
Caesar  for  authority  over  the  ending  of  the  play.  "It  is  well  done"  (V.ii. 326): 
Charmian's  response  to  the  Roman  Guard  who  comes  upon  the  deliberately 
theatrical  scene  of  Cleopatra's  suicide  has  the  ring  of  a  drama  critic's  approval, 
to  which  we  must  also  give  our  assent.  For  if  Caesar's  "quick  comedians"  can 
expose  Cleopatra  "I'  th'  posture  of  a  whore,"  Cleopatra's  tragedians  can  no 
less  truly,  or  falsely,  disclose  her  "Immortal  longings"  (V.ii. 281). 

Here  more  clearly  than  in  the  English  histories  these  plays-within-the- 
play  propose  one  solution  to  the  dilemma  of  representing  a  mediated  past.  If  all 
the  world's  a  stage  and  events  themselves  are  understood  as  the  theatrical 
gestures  of  a  company  of  players,  then  the  history  play  becomes  exactly  the  ap- 
propriate form  for  restaging  these  events.  Even  the  patent  fictionality  of  the 
stage  ("Cleopatra"  is  really  a  squeaking  boy)  becomes  in  this  regard  its  most 
potent  instrument  in  the  service  of  truth,  for  the  realities  of  history  are  the  fic- 
tions successfully  perpetrated  by  the  actors  whose  starring  roles  are  com- 
memorated in  the  chroniclers'  scrapbooks.  The  history  play  can  thus  be  con- 
ceived, not  as  the  re-enaction  of  an  ontologically  as  well  as  chronologically 
prior  action,  but  as  essentially  the  same  action.  Fiction  for  fiction,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  is  not  an  imitatio  but  the  thing  itself.  The  rather  striking  and  won- 
derful implication  is  that  you  can  be  Cleopatra  (gender  is  no  obstacle)  if  you  get 
the  part  down  right,  for  parts  unlike  people  are  immortal. 

Yet  once  again,  we  are  reminded,  the  stage  spectacle  cannot  quite 
reproduce  the  inaugural  performance  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  on  the  boards 
of  the  Mediterranean  world  in  40  B.C.  Shakespeare's  Enobarbus  must  rely  on 
Thomas  North's  Elizabethan  version  of  Plutarch's  second-century  Life  of 
Antony  for  the  account  of  Cleopatra  on  her  barge — a  description  which  con- 
fesses that  "for  her  own  person,  /  It  beggar'd  all  description"  (II. ii. 197-198). 
What  is  seldom  remarked  about  the  context  of  this  famous  passage  is  that 
Enobarbus  is  offering  his  account  (with  an  obvious  need  to  impress  and  ex- 
aggerate) to  Maecenas  and  Agrippa,  who  are  themselves  trying  to  "square"  it 
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with  other  accounts  by  other  sources:  "She's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report 
be  square  to  her.  .  .  .  There  she  appear'd  indeed;  or  my  reporter  devis'd  well 
for  her"  (II. ii.  184-185,  188-189).  Once  again  the  thing  itself  is  reflected  only 
in  the  broken  fragments  of  "report." 

The  nature  of  belief  under  such  circumstances  becomes  a  central  topic  for 
meditation,  finally,  in  the  late  romances — where,  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  the 
gullible  shepherdess  Mopsa  loves  "a  ballet  in  print  ...  for  then  we  are  sure 
they  are  true"  (IV. iv. 260-261),  and  the  Gentleman  who  recounts  the  "won- 
der" of  an  offstage  recognition  scene  informs  us  at  the  same  time  that  we  "have 
lost  a  sight  which  was  to  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of"  (V.ii. 42-43).  "It  is  re- 
quired /  You  do  awake  your  faith"  (V.iii. 94-95),  says  Paulina  as  she  is  about 
to  bring  Hermione's  "statue"  to  life,  and  she  adds:  "That  she  is  living,  /  Were 
it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at  /  Like  an  old  tale"  (V.iii.  1 15-117).  The 
claims  which  these  plays  make  on  our  "faith"  in  the  power  and  immediacy  of 
the  dramatic  illusion,  in  its  ability  to  bring  the  dead  to  life,  is  balanced  by  the 
disillusioned  awareness  that  they  rise  on  the  shaky  foundations  of  old  tales.  If 
Paulina  here,  and  after  her  Prospero  in  The  Tempest,  are — like  Cleopatra 
before  them  in  Shakespeare's  career — the  onstage  representatives  of  the 
triumphant  illusionist  at  work,  they  are  themselves  shadowed  in  that  role  by 
the  rogue  Autolycus  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  a  portrait  of  the  artist  as  a  "snap- 
per up  of  unconsidered  trifles"  (IV.iii.26)  and  a  purveyor  of  counterfeit  goods. 

In  its  broadest  terms  the  theme  I  have  been  illustrating  involves  not  so 
much  the  melancholy  of  belatedness  as  a  more  assertive  iconoclasm  in  the  face 
of  a  received  past.  As  Sigurd  Burckhardt  has  shown,10  the  plays  chart  the 
dramatist's  progressive  loss  of  faith  in  what  Rumor  has  called  "false 
reports" — in  the  capacity  of  conventional  public  discourse,  tied  in  many  of  the 
plays  to  a  corrupt  social  order  and  passed  down  by  indirection,  to  carry  the 
truth  of  experience.  In  this  light,  or  gloom,  we  can  appreciate  the  force  of  the 
romances'  attraction  to  uncontingent  worlds  of  pure  imaginative  possibility — 
to  the  "baseless  fabric"  of  Prospero's  "vision"  (IV. i.  151),  a  vision  praised  by 
Ferdinand  as  "most  majestic  .  .  .,  and  /  Harmonious  charmingly"  (IV.i.118- 
1 1 9).  Insulated  from  the  tides  of  history  in  his  island  retreat,  Prospero  is  free  at 
last  to  stage  his  own  "insubstantial  pageant"  out  of  "such  stuff/  As  dreams 
are  made  on"  (IV. i. 154,  155-156).  But  even  this  special  moment  is  colored  by 
Prospero's  vexation  and  weariness,  and  by  his  knowledge  that  dreams  dissolve 
while  base  realities  insist  upon  our  waking  attention:  "Spirit,  /  We  must 
prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban"  (IV.i.l  65-1 66). 

Shakespeare's  mature  plays  work,  not  by  emulating  or  defying  their 
sources  in  some  simple  sense,  but  by  imbedding  their  various  models,  the 
givens  of  the  verbal  tradition."  They  incorporate  historical  chronicles,  creak- 
ing revenge  plays,  emblems  condensing  nuggets  of  moral  reflection,  old  tales 
out  of  Plutarch  or  Greene,  by  working  through  them  and  out  of  them  toward  a 
new  presentation,  and  yet  doing  so  by  meditating  on  the  very  process  of 
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transmission  and  on  the  hazards  of  reenactment.  Earlier  in  Shakespeare's 
career  the  history  plays  move  from  the  apprentice  work  of  the  Henry  VI 
trilogy,  with  its  simpler  heroics  and  its  untroubled  reworking  of  the  patriotism 
of  the  chronicles,  to  the  more  complex  relationship  between  the  play  and  its  an- 
tecedents suggested  in  Richard  II  or  2  Henry  IV.  This  developing  engagement 
with  the  chronicle  tradition  sets  the  stage  for  the  dramas  to  come  as  they  shape 
themselves  around  their  own  histories. 


NOTES 

'On  English  historical  writing  in  the  earlier  middle  ages,  see  Robert  W  Harming,  The  Vision  of  History  in  Early  Britain 
(New  York:  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1966).  The  early  landmarks  of  British  historiography,  as  Hanning  surveys  them,  extend  from 
Gildas's  De  exidio  et  conquestu  Britanmae  (early  6th  century),  through  Bede's  monumental  Historia  ecclesiastica  gentes 
Anglorum  (731)  and  the  compilation,  largely  by  one  Nennius,  of  the  Historia  Brittonum  (early  9th  century),  to  William  of 
Malmesbury's  (Gesta  regum  Anglorum  (1 125)  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Historia  regum  Britanmae  (ca.  1 150).  Among  the 
vast  literature  on  British  history  and  historiography,  I  cite  Hanning  in  particular  for  his  concern  with  the  "imaginative  process" 
the  medieval  historian  brings  to  bear  on  his  subject  (viii).  For  Shakespeare's  relation  to  the  later  medieval  chroniclers  and  their 
Tudor  followers,  see,  inter  alia,  EM  W  Tillyard,  Shakespeare 's  History  Plays  (1944;  rpt.  New  York:  Barnes  and  Noble,  1964) 
and  Lily  Campbell,  Shakespeare's  "Histories"  (San  Marino,  Calif.:  The  Huntington  Library,  1947);  also,  Irving  Ribner,  The 
English  History  Play  in  the  Age  of  Shakespeare  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1957)  and  Ernst  Kantorowicz,  The  King's  Two 
Bodies  (Princeton:   Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1957). 

2Francis  Bacon,  Of  the  Proficience  and  Advancement  of  Learning,  Bk  II  (1605),  cited  here  from  Literary  Criticism  of 
Seventeenth-Century  England,  ed.  Edward  W.  Tayler  (New  York:  Knopf,  1967),  p.  148. 

'Holinshed,  Chronicles,  in  Geoffrey  Bullough,  Narrative  and  Dramatic  Sources  of  Shakespeare,  III  (London:  Routledgeand 
Kegan  Paul,  1960),  413. 

*Froissart's  Chronicles  (late  14th  century),  tr.  and  ed.  John  Jolliffe  (New  York:  Modern  Library,  1968),  pp.  3-4. 

sSir  Philip  Sidney,  An  Apologie  for  Poetrie  (1583),  cited  here  from  English  Literary  Criticism:  The  Renaissance,  ed.  O.B. 
Hardison.Jr  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1963), p.  128.  For  Sidney,  the  "freely  ranging"  poet  is  freed  not  only  of  the 
imputation  of  lying,  but  also  of  the  burden  of  the  historian,  a  drudge  "loden  with  old  Mouse-eaten  records,  authorising  himselfe 
(for  the  most  part)  vpon  other  histories,  whose  greatest  authorities  are  built  vpon  the  notable  foundation  of  Heare-say,  hauing 
much  a-doe  to  accord  different  Writers  and  to  pick  trueth  out  of  partiality"  (109).  It  was  just  such  a  burden  that  the  poet-historian 
of  the  later  Elizabethan  history  play  would  have  to  shoulder  again. 

'This  assertive  "presence"  of  the  history  play  on  stage  distinguishes  it  from  the  later  historical  novel,  likewise  a  blend  of 
"truth"  and  "imagination"  but  still  experienced  as  a  written  text  like  other  "histories."  Thus  the  tension  between  the  old  and  the 
new  suggested  by  the  very  term  "historical  novel"  is  not  felt — at  least,  not  felt  so  disturbingly  as  it  is  felt  in  the  history  play — insofar 
as  the  "novel"  masks  its  novelty  in  the  authorized,  written  medium  of  the  "historical"  tradition.  One  reads  the  historical  novel  as 
an  attempt,  partly  imaginative,  to  reconstruct  the  past  as  past  by  filling  the  gaps  in  an  inherited  textual  structure.  The  play,  as  an 
event  of  a  different  experiential  order,  purports  to  break  free  of  the  web  of  that  history,  indeed  to  sweep  it  entirely  away  and  sum- 
mon the  ancient  kings  to  stand  before  us  and  relive  their  lives.  In  this  sense  both  the  incantational  power  of  drama  itself  and  the 
limits  of  that  power  are  reflected  in  Shakespeare's  joke,  in  /  Henry  IV,  at  the  expense  of  the  braggart  Welshman,  Glendower 
(III.i.53-55): 

Glendower.  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

Hotspur  Why  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man. 

But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them? 

All  quotations  from  the  plays  are  taken  from  The  Riverside  Shakespeare,  ed.  G.  Blakemore  Evans  et  al.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1974). 
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Press,  1978),  pp.  88-128. 
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the  story  and  the  picture  so  you  will  know  if  everything  is  suited  to  the  subject"  ("Lisez  l'histoire  et  le  tableau  afin  de  connaitre  si 
chaque  chose  est  appropriee  au  sujet").  To  "read"  a  painting  is  to  assume,  among  other  things,  that  the  textual  authority  of 
Poussin's  historical  source  (in  this  case,  the  "story"  of  the  fall  of  manna  in  the  Biblical  account)  extends  directly  into  the  pictorial 
representation.  See  Rensselaer  W.  Lee,  Vt  Pictura  Poesis:  The  Humanistic  Theory  of  Painting  (New  York:  Norton,  1 967),  p.  30. 

'"Shakespearean  Meanings  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1968),  esp.  chapters  8  and  9. 

"On  the  imbedding  of  earlier  texts  in  Shakespeare's  drama,  see  Howard  Felperin,  Shakespearean  Representation  (Princeton:. 
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Purity  is  a  negative  state  and  therefore  contrary  to  nature. 

— William  Faulkner:   The  Sound  and  the  Fury 


In  Plato's  parable  of  the  severed  androgynous  creature,  the  empha- 
sis falls  on  the  desire  of  each  half  to  find  its  other  half  and  reunite;  that  is  the 
end  of  love  and  implicitly  the  end  of  life.  Such  an  emphasis  is  apparent  in  Fitz- 
gerald's fictive  variation  of  the  mythopoeic  pattern:  Gatsby's  quest  is  to  find 
Daisy  Fay,  reunite  himself  with  her,  and  thereby  repeat  the  past.  In  William 
Faulkner's  version  of  the  pattern,  Light  in  August,  the  emphasis  shifts  from 
reunion  to  dissociation,  to  the  forces  that  drive  men  away  from  women,  whites 
away  from  blacks,  individuals  away  from  themselves  and  from  the  other. 

In  that  novel,  the  three,  central,  alienated  characters  seek  a  purity  of  be- 
ing that  necessitates  a  denial  of  aspects  of  their  personae  and  a  separation  from 
nature  and  the  community.  Gail  Hightower  unconsciously  divorces  himself 
from  his  wife  and  parish  and  also  strives  to  suppress  his  sympathy;  Joanna 
Burden  knows  not  how  to  be  a  woman  and  isolates  herself  from  the  white  com- 
munity in  her  absurd  ministrations  to  the  black  community;  Joe  Christmas  not 
only  rejects  the  numerous  females  about  him  and  suppresses  the  female 
softness  within,  but  also  attempts  at  various  stages  in  his  life  to  purge  himself 
of  his  whiteness  as  well  as  his  assumed  blackness. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  these  unnatural,  gothic  portraits  of  the  dissociated  self 
are  framed  by  the  natural  conjunctions  of  Lena  Grove  with  the  community  and 
Byron  Bunch,  and  thus  we  can  conclude  that  Faulkner's  version  of  the 
mythopoeia  includes  reparation  as  well  as  separation.  Indeed,  that  Faulkner 
chooses  to  open  the  novel  with  the  communion  of  Lena  and  the  community  and 
close  it  with  the  imminent  union  of  Lena  and  Byron  is  indicative  of  his  ultimate 
hope  for  man.  That  hope,  however,  does  not  blind  him  to  the  present  human 
condition,  and  thus  his  narrative  stresses  the  dissociation  of  the  modern  psyche 
and  suggests  that,  in  Yoknapatawpha  County,  such  dissociation  is  the  outcome 
of  a  tradition  obsessed  with  the  purification  of  a  tainted  body  and  the  recovery 
of  a  glorious  past. 

Calvinistic  Protestantism  is  a  significant  part  of  a  social  heritage  be- 
queathed to  the  otherwise  disinherited  alien  in  Light  in  August,  and  an  impor- 
tant characteristic  of  that  puritanic  Christianity  is  that  it  tends  to  dissociate  the 
sensibility — to  extol  a  cold,  hard,  logical  and  male  austerity  at  the  expense  of  a 
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warm,  soft,  emotional  and  female  sympathy.  Although  Joe  Christmas  will  not 
accept  the  name  and  catechism  of  his  foster  father,  he  nevertheless  adopts  the 
very  life  style  fashioned  by  that  faith.  When  Calvin  McEachern  tries  to  force 
Joe  to  learn  his  catechism,  Faulkner  describes  their  "very  kinship  of  stub- 
bornness like  a  transmitted  resemblance  in  their  backs  .  .  .  the  two  backs  in 
their  rigid  abnegation  of  all  compromise."1  McEachern,  whose  words  are  "not 
human,"  but  "cold,  implacable,  like  written  or  printed  word"  (130),  is 
described  as  sado-masochistically  experiencing  homosexual  pleasure  in  whip- 
ping the  boy:  "The  boy's  body  might  have  been  wood  or  stone,  a  post  or  a 
tower  upon  which  the  sentient  part  of  [McEachern]  mused  like  a  hermit,  con- 
templative and  remote  with  ecstasy  and  self-crucifixion"  (139-40).  Faulkner 
adds  however  that  as  McEachern  methodically  whips  Joe,  "it  would  have  been 
hard  to  say  which  face  was  the  more  rapt,  more  calm,  more  convinced"  (131). 

McEachern's  protestantism  is  above  all  the  rigid  abnegation  of  all  com- 
promise; for  him,  there  is  no  compromise,  no  mutual  concession  or  submission. 
He  is  the  one  whose  life  is  cold,  hard,  rocklike,  impersonal,  implacable,  and 
pure;  but,  as  Faulkner  has  Jason  Compson  tell  his  son  Quentin,  purity  is  a 
condition  contrary  to  nature  and  therefore  contrary  to  the  implied  morality  of 
Faulkner's  grotesque  pastoral.  It  is  the  concentration  on  purity  and 
austerity —  the  obsession  with  but  one  of  the  several  Christian  truths — that 
renders  the  protestantism  of  Light  in  August  aesthetically  grotesque  in  the 
terms  set  forth  by  Sherwood  Anderson  in  his  prologue  to  Winesburg,  Ohio.2 
Like  the  Puritans  of  Boston,  the  Presbyterian  of  Yoknapatawpha  has  es- 
chewed sympathy  in  his  obsession  with  severity.  Even  Byron  Bunch  has  to  fall 
in  love  with  Lena  Grove  "contrary  to  all  the  tradition  of  his  austere  and 
jealous  country  raising  which  demands  in  the  object  physical  inviolability" 
(42). 

It  is  this  very  physical  inviolability  that  so  desensitizes  McEachern  and 
Christmas  that  the  only  rapture  of  their  lives  occurs  in  self-crucifixion — 
through  the  rigid  abnegation  of  mutual  submission.  Thus,  Hightower  speaks 
somewhat  for  Faulkner  when,  recognizing  that  people  who  cannot  bear  too 
much  pleasure  will  escape  it  through  violence,  he  reflects  "so  why  should  not 
their  religion  drive  them  to  crucifixion  of  themselves  and  one  anotherV  (322). 
And  thus  does  Faulkner  reflect  that  protestant  music  has  "a  quality  stern  and 
implacable,  deliberate  and  without  passion  so  much  as  immolation,  pleading, 
asking  for  not  love,  not  life,  forbidding  it  to  others,  demanding  in  sonorous 
tones  death  as  though  death  were  the  boon"  (321-22). 

In  developing  his  theme,  Faulkner  re-appropriates  the  symbols  of  Plato's 
parable  and  dramatizes  the  dissociation  of  sensibility  as  a  division  between 
maleness  and  femaleness.  Joe  Christmas's  rejection  of  women  and  of  the  food 
they  proffer  and  Joanna  Burden's  suppression  of  her  own  femininity  are  the 
two  central  manifestations  of  protestantism's  denial  of  eros  and  its  affirmation 
of  logos  and  thanatos.  Joe  has  unconsciously  learned  from  his  grandfather  and 
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the  orphanage  nurse  about  the  bitchery  and  vagary  of  woman.  Moreover,  that 
early  initiation  has  been  confirmed  by  the  indoctrinations  of  McEacherri,  upon 
whose  "logical  and  reasonable  and  inescapable"  (139)  rule  and  retribution  he 
has  learned  to  count,  and  by  the  seductions  of  Mrs.  McEachern,  who  conspires 
to  feed  him  and  make  him  feel,  make  him  cry,  and  thereby  proves  to  him  once 
again  that  "woman  alone  .  .  .  was  unpredictable  .  .  .  was  the  soft  kindness 
which  he  believed  himself  doomed  to  be  the  victim  of  (139,  147). 

Joe  Christmas,  however,  is  not  so  much  the  victim  of  women,  but  rather 
the  victim  of  a  dissociated  sensibility  that  rejects  the  experience  personified  by 
women.  Even  Joanna  Burden  is  a  victim  who  is  "trying  to  be  a  woman  and 
don't  know  how"  (210),  and  the  reason  that  she  doesn't  know  how  is  that  her 
muscles  and  her  habit  have  been  mantrained  of  a  "thinking  born  of  a  [New 
England]  heritage  and  environment"  which  has  made  her  sexual  release 
"hard,  untearful  and  unselfpitying  and  almost  manlike  (205)."  Thus,  when 
she  and  Christmas  copulate,  "it  was  as  if  he  struggled  physically  with  another 
man  for  an  object  of  no  actual  value  to  either,  and  for  which  they  struggled  on 
principle  alone"  (205),  just  as  he  had  once  struggled  homosexually  with  his 
adopted  father.  Whatever  else  it  bequeathes  its  heirs,  the  grotesque  protes- 
tantism of  Light  in  August  leaves  them,  like  the  hair  at  the  back  of  Joanna's 
neck,  screwed  up. 

In  describing  the  relationship  of  Mrs.  McEachern  to  Joe  Christmas, 
Faulkner  associates  the  female  with  conspiracy;  what  else  is  conspiracy  but  a 
breathing  together,  a  feeling  together,  the  give  and  take  of  mutual  submission? 
Since  such  submission  would  compromise  the  implacable  self,  it,  and  the 
female  which  personifies  it,  must  be  abhorred  and  avoided.  That  is  why,  when 
Christmas  enters  Burden's  house  through  the  window,  he  is  described  as  "a 
shadow  returning  without  a  sound  and  without  locomotion  to  the  allmother  of 
obscurity  and  darkness"  (200)  and  why,  when  he  wanders  into  Freedman 
Town  and  feels  that  "he  and  all  other  manshaped  life  about  him  had  been 
returned  to  the  lightless  hot  wet  primogenitive  Female"  (100),  he  shudders  at 
the  prospect  and  is  relieved  to  find  his  way  out  of  "the  black,  impenetrable  .  .  . 
abyss"  (101)  and  breathe  "the  cold  hard  air  of  white  people"  (100). 

Faulkner  uses  the  conflict  of  the  races  in  the  same  way  that  he  uses  the 
battle  of  the  sexes — as  metaphor.  The  several  variations  of  the  folk  fear  of 
black  blood  is  less  significant  as  an  overt  part  of  the  social  conflict  than  as  a 
symbol  of  the  dissociated  psyche:  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  believed  to  be  a 
black  man  who  has  raped  and  killed  a  white  spinster,  Christmas  is  not  lynched 
by  any  mob.  In  Light  in  August,  self-crucifixion  is  a  "palpitant  chiaroscuro" 
(27),  in  one  example  of  which  Joanna  Burden  envisions  generations  of  white 
babies  with  a  "black  shodow  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  .  .  .  falling  upon  them  .  .  . 
and  beneath  them  ...  as  if  they  were  nailed  to  the  cross"  (221),  a  crucifixion, 
which  her  father  describes  as  the  curse  of  the  white  man,  which  the  white  man 
can  never  escape. 
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The  truth  of  Nathaniel  Burden's  gospel  is  dramatized  in  the  life  of  Joe 
Christmas.  His  curse  is  not  so  much  not  knowing  for  certain  whether  he  is 
black  and/ or  white,  but  rather  not  being  able  to  accept  whatever  he  is  and  con- 
sequently striving  for  a  purity  of  being  which  denies  either  his  black  self  or  his 
white  self.  Plato's  androgynous  figure  has  become  Faulkner's  chiaroscuric  self 
and  the  crucifixion  of  that  self  is  evident  in  the  scene  where,  lying  with  a  black 
woman,  Christmas  tries  to  "breathe  into  himself  the  dark  odor,  the  dark  and 
inscrutable  thinking  and  being  of  Negroes"  and  to  "expel  his  .  .  .  white  being 
and  thinking"  only  to  have  his  nostrils  ironically  "whiten  and  tauten,  his 
whole  body  writhe  and  strain  with  physical  outrage  and  spiritual  denial" 
(197). 

It  is  only  after  he  murders  the  symbolic  projection  of  his  dissociated  self — 
a  Joanna  Burden  who,  having  experienced  menopause  and  the  end  of  her 
grotesque  womanhood,  has  once  again  become  the  manlike,  praying  spiritual 
self — that  Christmas  is  able  to  don  the  black  woman's  shoes  and  feel  "the  black 
tide  creeping  up  his  legs,  moving  from  his  feet  upward  as  death  moves  (297). 
Ironically,  the  black  envelopment  from  without  prepares  Christmas  for  the 
release  of  the  blackness  within.  Just  as  he  had  symbolically  murdered  a  part  of 
himself  in  slaying  Joanna  Burden,  so  a  part  of  himself — in  the  guise  of  the 
alienated  and  fascist-like  Percy  Grimm — murders  Joe  Christmas  and  releases 
"from  out  the  slashed  garments  about  his  hips  and  loins  the  pent  black  blood 
[which]  seemed  to  rush  like  a  released  breath.  .  .  .  out  of  his  pale  body  like  the 
rush  of  sparks  from  a  rising  rocket."  And  as  Faulkner  tells  us,  "upon  that 
black  blast  the  man  [like  Billy  Budd  before  him]  seemed  to  rise  soaring  into 
their  memories  forever  and  ever"  (407). 

Those  who  read  the  death  of  Joe  Christmas  as  an  evocation  of  Christ's 
crucifixion  and  therefore  as  an  extension  of  the  Christian  analogy  implicit 
throughout  the  narrative  are  justified  in  their  reading:3  one  cannot  avoid  the 
suggestion  of  Calvary  in  the  slashed  garments  about  the  loins,  nor  the 
metaphorical  linking  of  the  release  of  black  blood  with  the  release  and  ascent  of 
the  holy  spirit,  nor  the  perpetuation  of  a  martyrdom  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  born  witness.  Faulkner's  crucifixion  however  is  grotesque,  is  a  black 
crucifixion,  because  it  is  the  self-crucifixion  of  the  dissociated  Calvinistic  self 
who  finally  achieves  a  purity  of  being  in  the  release  of  the  warm  and  wet  black 
blood  from  the  cold  and  dry  pale  body.  Thus,  the  parallels  between  Joe 
Christmas  and  Jesus  Christ  work  ironically  and  reveal  Christmas  as  an  anti- 
hero  who  is  also  an  anti-Christ:  contrary  to  Christ,  who  had  to  withdraw  from 
a  pure  spiritual  being  in  order  to  incarnate  himself  and  become  impurely 
natural,  Christmas  has  renounced  the  femaleness  and  blackness  of  the  body  in 
order  to  become  unnaturally  pure. 

The  symbolic  polarities  of  male  and  female  and  black  and  white  do  not 
play  as  prominent  a  role  in  the  self-crucifixion  and  dissociation  of  the 
Reverend  Gail  Hightower  as  they  do  in  that  of  Joe  Christmas  and  Joanna  Bur- 
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den.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Hightower  has  felt  betrayed  by  the  flesh-and- 
blood  reality  of  the  female.  Upon  entering  the  seminary,  he  saw  his  future  in- 
tact and  characteristically  inviolable,  "like  a  classic  and  serene  vase"  (419).  In- 
deed, he  married  the  daughter  of  a  minister  there,  thinking  that  marriage 
would  be  "not  men  and  women  in  sanctified  and  living  physical  intimacy,  but 
a  dead  state  carried  over  into  and  existing  still  among  the  living  like  two 
shadows  chained  together  with  the  shadow  of  a  chain"  (420).  In  other  words, 
he  saw  his  marriage  as  an  extension  of  his  ghostly  commitment  to  his  dead 
grandfather.  Consequently,  when  his  wife  demanded  release  from  that 
physical  inviolability,  from  the  unholy  ghosts  with  whom  he  lived,  he  must 
have  felt  that  his  vase,  like  Christmas's,  had  "cracked"  and  turned  "foul."  It  is 
because  he  has  experienced  the  female  violation  of  the  closed  circle  of  his 
ghostly  existence,  that  he  later  implores  Lena  Grove  to  leave  Byron  Bunch  to 
himself  and  thus  to  his  peace. 

Despite  the  intrusion  of  the  female  and  the  black  Christmas  into  his  life, 
Hightower 's  dissociation  is  more  a  matter  of  a  division  from  and  within  time. 
He  has  withdrawn  himself  from  all  mechanized  time  as  well  as  all  cyclical 
time,  and  in  so  doing  he  has  rejected  the  continuum  of  diachronic  time  or 
history  and  he  has  sought  the  still  point  of  synchronic  time  that  transcends 
history:  the  recurrence  of  that  moment  when  the  power  and  the  glory  of  the 
South  blossomed  in  the  absurd,  and  therefore  grand,  futility  of  a  grandfather 
shot  to  death  stealing  chickens.  In  the  presentation  of  Hightower's  vigil  for  the 
re-vision  of  that  moment,  it  is  as  though  Faulkner  were  presenting  another 
variation  of  his  theme  of  a  grotesque  protestantism:  a  shepherd  who  seeks  a 
fold  in  order  that  he  may  gather  the  wool  of  its  ghostly  past. 

Hightower  believes  that  with  his  loss  of  wife  and  parish  and  the  conse- 
quent indignity  to  his  person,  he  has  "bought  immunity  (270)  from  the  pres- 
ent, from  the  community,  from  the  other;  but  he  comes  to  discover  that  the 
price  he  has  paid  has  been  not  only  his  own  life,  but  also  an  other's  life.  Like 
the  very  people  he  recognizes  are  driven  to  the  crucifixion  of  self  and  others 
because  they  cannot  bear  very  much  pleasure,  he  has  been  so  driven  because  he 
cannot  bear  very  much  reality.  His  cross  is  not  that  of  the  black  shadow; 
rather,  it  is  that  of  the  golden  and  ghostly  past.  As  he  approaches  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  culpability  in  his  wife's  death — the  knowledge  that  he  became  the 
instrument  of  her  despair  and  death  by  making  her  the  means  of  his  own 
selfishness— his  thinking  "slows  like  a  wheel  beginning  to  run  into  sand" 
(429).  Once  he  experiences  the  shock  of  recognition,  however,  "the  wheel 
whirls  on  .  .  .  freed  now  of  its  burden  .  .  .  fading,  without  progress  as  though 
turned  by  that  final  flood  which  had  rushed  out  of  him"  (431). 

The  similarity  of  language  here  with  that  used  in  Christmas's  death,  as 
well  as  the  progression  of  the  entire  scene,  suggests  another  apotheosis,  but 
again  it  is  a  grotesque  one.  Despite  his  momentary  participation  in  the  blood, 
in   the  generation  of  Lena  Grove's  son,  and  despite  his  self-awareness, 
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Hightower  succeeds  in  ridding  himself  of  continuum  and  community  in 
recovering  the  still  point  where  then  and  now  are  one.  But  that  too  is  a  condi- 
tion contrary  to  nature,  and  it  is  nature  in  Faulkner's  novel  which  emerges  as 
the  comic  affirmation  in  an  otherwise  grotesque  legation. 

Clearly,  Lena  Grove  is  the  personification  of  nature  in  Light  in  August, 
and  she  is  presented  as  the  counterforce  to  the  dissociation  experienced  by  the 
other  central  characters;  equally  clear  is  the  contrast  of  the  stasis  experienced 
by  her  and  that  by  Hightower.  As  the  novel  opens,  Faulkner  describes  the 
progresssion  of  the  wagon  and  progression  of  Lena  in  comparable  terms: 
Lena's  past  is  "a  long  monotonous  succession  of  peaceful  and  undeviating 
changes  from  day  to  dark  and  dark  to  day  again,  through  which  she  advanced 
in  identical  and  anonymous  and  deliberate  wagons  .  .  .  like  something  moving 
forever  and  without  progress  across  an  urn"  (6).  The  metaphor  is  almost  mis- 
leading, for  it  would  have  the  reader  think  of  Lena's  movement  in  association 
with  the  still  movement  on  a  work  of  art— on  a  Grecian  urn — but  it  is  only  like 
that  of  an  urn.  Indeed,  the  urn  in  its  evocation  of  stasis  may  be  said  to  be  im- 
itating life,  the  very  stasis  of  a  real  wagon  that  according  to  Faulkner,  "seems 
to  hang  suspended  in  a  middle  distance  forever  and  forever,  so  infinitesimal  is 
its  progress"  (7). 

Does  not  the  earth  (and  perhaps  implicitly  the  earth  mother)  move  in  a 
progression  so  infinitesimal  to  the  naked  and  natural  eye  that  it  seems  to  be  at 
rest?  Thus,  even  when  Lena  feels  her  first  labor  spasm  and  with  it  the  presence 
of  "the  implacable  and  immemorial  earth,"  Faulkner  notes  that  contrary  to 
the  seeming,  the  "wagon  has  not  stopped;  time  has  not  stopped"  (25).  This  is 
the  vital  stasis  of  Light  in  August — the  seeming  stillness  of  generation  and  the 
natural  progression  of  the  earth — and  not  Hightower 's  vision  which  seeks  to 
arrest  time  and  halt  generation.  It  is  as  though  Faulkner,  like  Wallace  Stevens, 
were  rejecting  Eliot's  notion  of  the  still  point  as  a  transcendent  sacrality  in  the 
modern  world,  or  at  least  modifying  it,  and  like  Stevens,  affirming  the  sacrality 
of  "going  round/And  round  and  round,  the  merely  going  round"  of  a  world  in 
time.4  In  addition,  there  is  in  Faulkner's  evocation  of  the  "timeless  unhaste 
and  indirection"  (9)  of  so  many  of  his  rustic  folk,  a  celebration  of  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  master  of  repetition,  master  of  the  monotonous  and  undeviating 
and  identical  and  anonymous  and  deliberate  repetitions  of  the  natural  flux. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  and  revealing  passages  in  the  novel  ironically 
takes  the  form  of  an  infrequent  reflection  of  Lena  Grove.  As  she  listens  to  the 
sound  of  the  wagon  coming  towards  her,  a  wagon  which  she  can  hear  before 
she  can  see,  she  muses:  "then  it  will  be  as  if  I  were  riding  for  a  half  mile  before 
I  even  get  into  the  wagon,  before  the  wagon  even  got  to  where  I  was  waiting; 
and  that  when  the  wagon  is  empty  of  me  again  it  will  go  for  a  half  mile  with  me 
still  in  if  (7).  It  seems  to  me  that  this  reflection,  together  with  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  wagon  with  natural  progression,  with  linear  time,  implies  Lena's 
participation  in  generation  and  tradition,  implies  a  continuity  of  existence 
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which  lives  not  only  in  the  present  or,  like  so  many  of  Faulkner's  characters, 
arrested  in  the  past,  but  also  and  most  significantly  in  the  future. 

That  is  what  the  Faulknerian  grotesque  has  been  dissociated  from — a 
sense  of  tradition  that  in  the  words  of  Eliot  is  not  only  a  "Piety  towards  the 
dead,  however  obscure,"  but  also,  "a  solicitude  for  the  unborn,  however 
remote. "5  Insofar  as  Hightower  emerges  from  the  past  to  assist  Lena  in  her 
delivery,  he  is  momentarily  involved  in  that  solicitude  and  consequently 
delivered  from  the  past;  that  he  retreats  back  into  his  piety  for  the  past  implies 
the  fleetingness  of  his  salvation.  Insofar  as  Byron  Bunch  chooses  to  mate  his 
life  with  that  natural,  still-moving  progression  that  is  Lena  and  the  earth,  he 
moves  towards  a  greater  solicitude  for  the  unborn,  for  the  future,  towards  the 
female  flux  and  unpredictability  that  others  have  repulsed,  and  therefore 
towards  a  more  unified  sensibility  which  is  for  Faulkner,  as  well  as  Eliot,  the 
equivalent  of  moral  salvation. 

Byron  Bunch  is  a  meaningful  foil  and  pivotal  character  in  the  novel.  His 
existence,  unlike  Lena's  participation  in  cyclical  time  and  contrary  to 
Hightower's  withdrawal  from  mechanized  time,  is  a  repetition  governed  by 
the  mill  whistle,  governed  by  a  protestant  marriage  to  vocation  that  leaves  him 
seemingly  physically  inviolable:  at  the  mill  "the  chance  to  be  hurt  could  not 
have  found  him  (366).  Byron,  for  reasons  we  know  not — he  is  the  one  central 
character  with  virtually  no  history — has,  like  the  other  aliens,  been  denitiated 
from  community  and  desensitized  from  feeling.6  His  alienation  and  desen- 
sitization,  however,  are  mitigated  by  his  participation  on  Sunday  in  a  church 
choir  (which,  however,  probably  chants  its  hymns  to  death  rather  than  love) 
and  his  communication  during  the  week  with  Hightower  (who,  however, 
preaches  a  gospel  of  sanctuary  through  withdrawal).  Thus,  he  is  found  more 
receptive  when  deliverance  comes  to  him  in  the  form  of  Lena  and  her  child,  for 
it  is  not  until  he  hears  the  child  cry,  not  until  he  hears  the  primal  scream  of 
generation,  that  Byron  accepts  Lena's  un-virginity  and  nature.  He  not  only  ac- 
cepts it,  he  engages  it. 

Prior  to  his  decision  to  try  to  force  Lucas  Burch  to  accept  it,  Bunch  faces 
an  interesting  metaphorical  dilemma.  He  is  riding  away  from  Lena  and  Lucas 
and  approaching  the  crest  of  a  hill,  when  he  thinks  about  the  crest:  "It  is  like 
the  edge  of  nothing.  Like  once  I  passed  it  I  would  just  ride  off  into  nothing  .  .  . 
And  Byron  Bunch  he  wouldn't  have  to  be  or  not  be  Byron  Bunch"  (371).  He 
decides,  however,  not  to  murder  the  suffering  Bunch;  he  does  not,  like  Burch, 
"grasp  the  iron  ladder  at  the  end  of  the  [railroad]  car  and  leap  upward  and 
vanish  from  sight  as  though  sucked  into  a  vacuum"  (386)  or  like  Joe 
Christmas,  run  "headfirst  and  laughing  into  something  that  was  obliterating 
him  like  a  picture  in  chalk  being  erased  from  a  blackboard"  (181).  These  three 
metaphors  are  a  good  instance  of  Faulkner's  orchestrational  structure  of  the 
novel:  the  so-called  three  narratives  of  Grove,  Christmas,  and  Hightower  allow 
composer  Faulkner  the  dialectic  and  ironic  meanings  of  point  and  counter- 
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point,  of  theme  and  variation;  and  the  meaning  of  the  three  variations  on  the 
theme  of  the  vanishment  of  person  is  that  Byron  Bunch,  unlike  Burch  or 
Christmas,  has  chosen  to  be  himself  rather  than  to  become  another  self;  he  has 
chosen  to  engage  the  continuity  of  generation  and  tradition  rather  than  be 
twice-born  in  a  peregrine  pilgrimage  away  from  the  community,  the  other,  and 
the  self. 

Having  contrasted  the  concentration  of  charisma  in  the  Virgin  and  the 
dynamo  in  his  Education,  Henry  Adams  notes  the  deprivation  of  the  dissocia- 
tion of  the  American  sensibility  and  makes  this  observation  about  his  and 
Augustus  St.  Gauden's  encounter  with  the  Female:  "Each  had  but  half  a 
nature,  and  when  they  came  Jogether  before  the  Virgin  of  Amiens  they  ought 
both  to  have  felt  in  her  the  force  that  made  them  one,  but  it  was  not  so."  In 
Faulkner's  Light  in  August,  it  becomes  so.  Byron  Bunch  finds  in  the  blue-clad 
Lena  Grove  and  in  what  is  almost  for  him  the  virgin  birth  of  her  child,  the 
force  that  makes  him  more  whole,  and  that  is  the  final  meaning  of  Faulkner's 
re-appropriation  of  the  Christian  myth.  It  is  an  ironic  holy  family  that  sets  off 
in  a  wagon  at  the  conclusion  of  the  novel:  Lena  and  her  child — nature  and 
generation — have  delivered  Byron  Bunch  from  the  grotesque,  American 
protestant  fate  that  dissociates  the  sensibility  and  drives  the  implacable  in- 
dividual to  self-crucifixion.  Thus,  the  final  note  of  Light  in  August  is  not  the 
separative  dissonance  of  the  last  ding  dong  of  doom,  but  rather  the  reparative 
consonance  of  the  voice  of  nature  and  man  in  mutual  submission  as  Lena  en- 
courages an  apprehensive  Bunch:  "Ain't  nobody  never  said  for  you  to  quit" 
(443). 
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BENJAMIN  KURTZ  AND  THE  FOUNDING  OF 

THE  MISSIONARY  INSTITUTE:  THE  END  OF 

AN  ERA  OR  THE  DAWN  OF  A  NEW  DAY?* 

David  N.  Wiley 

Susquehanna  University 


To  SURVIVE  BEYOND  THE  ENTHUSIASM  of  the  initial  period  and  the  lead- 
ership provided  by  the  first  generation,  all  popular  movements — whether 
social,  political,  economic,  revolutionary,  or  even  religious — must  acquire 
institutional  form.  Without  this  continuing  structure,  the  movement  de- 
clines with  the  death  of  the  original  prophets.  Yet,  it  is  seldom  clear  when 
the  propitious  moment  of  institutionalization  has  arrived.  More  than  one 
such  movement  has  floundered  because  of  its  failure  to  read  correctly  the 
signs  of  the  times.  If  one  moves  forward  toward  institutionalization  too 
soon,  one  risks  not  having  sufficient  base  support  to  sustain  the  major 
transfer  of  energy  from  one  generation  to  another.  If  one  waits  too  long, 
it  is  likely  that  the  grass  roots  support  will  have  been  weakened  by  dissi- 
pation, defections,  or  even  schism. 

What  kind  of  year  was  1858  when  the  Missionary  Institute  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  (later  Susquehanna  University)  was  founded? 
Was  it  the  end  of  an  era  or  the  dawn  of  a  new  day?  How  one  answers  that 
question  depends,  in  part,  upon  what  one  believes  was  the  problem  facing 
the  Lutheran  churches  in  America.  Was  it  to  try  to  reach  the  unchurched 
who  were  increasingly  peopling  the  Western  regions  of  the  United  States? 
If  so,  then  the  term  "missionary,"  in  the  title  of  the  educational  institution 
founded  that  year  in  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania,  was  no  bit  of  pious  no- 
menclature. The  facts  would  indicate,  as  its  eminently  practical  founder 
Benjamin  Kurtz  was  wont  to  stress,  that  the  need  for  pastors  had  grown 
to  desperate  proportions  while  the  supply  continued  to  lag  far  behind. 
Although  the  phrase  "dawn  of  a  new  day"  may  be  putting  the  contrast 
too  sharply,  it  does  appear  that  Kurtz,  and  others  in  what  was  known  as 
the  party  of  American  Lutheranism,  believed  that  they  were  walking  to- 
wards a  brightening  sky  in  founding  the  Missionary  Institute.  Through  it, 
their  party  would  give  additional  institutional  expression  to  the  true  move- 
ment within  the  Lutheran  Church. 


*An  earlier  version  of  this  paper  was  given  in  October  1983  as  the  John  C.  Horn  Distin- 
guished Service  Lecture.  The  author  wishes  to  thank  the  Susquehanna  University  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  a  lecture  on  the  University's  founder  during  its 
125th  anniversary  year. 
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If  one  held,  however,  that  the  problem  facing  Lutherans  in  America 
was  that  of  denominational  identity  and  distinctiveness  amidst  an  increas- 
ingly fragmented  and  ethnically  dominated  society,  then  a  recovery  of 
one's  own  denominational  roots  was  the  proper  course.  A  return  to  the 
faith  of  the  "fathers,"  and  the  confessional  documents  they  produced, 
would  alone  enable  the  Lutheran  Church  to  survive  as  Lutheran.  To  follow 
the  course  of  the  American  Lutheran  party  would  transform  the  mother 
of  Protestantism  into  a  theologically  erroneous  and  liturgically  deficient 
daughter  of  Puritan  and  Methodist  parents.  If  this  were  the  correct  reading 
of  the  signs  of  the  times,  then  the  founding  of  the  Missionary  Institute  in 
1858  marked  the  end  of  an  era.  Kurtz's  dogged  determination  to  have 
such  an  institution  was,  therefore,  a  frantic  effort  to  perpetuate  a  move- 
ment which  may  have  had  its  useful  purposes  a  generation  before. 

While  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purposes  to  assess  the  theology  of  the 
American  Lutheran  party,1  it  is  clear  that  1858  represented  the  end  of  an 
era.  Furthermore,  if  1858  were  too  late  to  attempt  to  institutionalize  the 
movement,  it  may  have  been  so  by  more  than  a  brief  moment.  It  can  be 
credibly  argued  that  the  times  had  begun  to  change  as  early  as  the  1840s 
and  that  by  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Definite  Synodical  Platform  in 
1855,  the  penultimate  nail  had  already  been  driven  in  the  coffin.  For  some 
years,  the  heart,  mind,  and  soul  of  the  Lutheran  churches — to  say  nothing 
of  their  heat  and  energy — were  no  longer  moving  in  Kurtz's  direction,  nor 
in  that  of  his  close  friend  and  collaborator,  Samuel  S.  Schmucker  of  Get- 
tysburg Theological  Seminary.  Both  seemed  to  have  stood  still  while  the 
church  moved  beyond  them.  They  were  now  faulted  for  being  doctrinally 
liberal,  but  both  had  been  regarded  as  moderately  conservative  in  the 
1820s  when  they  had  begun  to  shape  the  rather  loosely  defined  Lutheran 
churches  in  America.  They  then,  also,  stressed  the  need  for  confessional 
integrity,  indeed,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  itself,  but  in 
its  1540  version.2  By  the  1850s,  however,  they  were  regarded  as  hopelessly 
liberal,  even  radical  and  rationalistic,  and  certainly  fundamentally  un- 
Lutheran. 

Benjamin  Kurtz  may  have  sensed  that  time  was  fast  running  out  for 
the  successful  institutionalization  of  the  American  Lutheran  movement. 
Amidst  the  controversy  over  the  Definite  Synodical  Platform — an  effort  to 
commit  the  churches  of  the  General  Synod  to  the  American  Lutheran 
cause — he  admitted  that  it  was  apparent  that  American  Lutheranism  was 
down.  But,  he  continued,  it  was  not  dead.3  In  fifty  years,  he  predicted,  it 
would  re-emerge  to  lead  triumphally  a  liberal  Lutheranism  once  again. 
The  key  to  this  resurgence  would  lie  in  the  thorough  Americanization  of 
the  now  largely  ethnically-bound  German  Lutheran  Church.  However 
much  he  believed  his  own  predictions,  he  did  not  follow  them  up,  it  seems, 
with  what  could  be  regarded  as  appropriate  personal  commitments.  For  a 
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mid-nineteenth  century  Protestant  activist,  he  was  strangely  inactive  in  his 
support  of  the  newly  founded  Missionary  Institute.  He  never  moved  from 
his  Mount  Washington  home,  near  Baltimore,  to  become  its  resident  Su- 
perintendent. His  material  support,  in  terms  of  financial  resources  and 
those  of  his  personal  library,  appears  to  be  somewhat  less  than  liberal. 
Only  about  one-third  of  his  library  was  willed  to  the  Missionary  Institute 
and  his  papers  never  made  their  way  into  the  possession  of  the  Institute.4 
Kurtz,  however,  hardly  died  forgotten.  His  death  was  mourned  by 
friends  and  foes  alike.  But  he  did  die  largely  rejected  and  discredited.  With 
the  death  of  Schmucker,  nine  years  later,  the  movement  lost  its  leadership. 
Yet,  the  interests  of  the  American  Lutheran  party,  particularly  its  support 
of  revivals,  continued  to  flourish  mildly  in  Central  Pennsylvania  and  some 
of  the  Western  regions  of  the  country.  The  Church  which  Kurtz  dearly 
loved,  and  which  as  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Observer  he  had  done  more  to 
inform  and  shape  than  any  other  individual  in  his  generation,  had  acquired 
a  different  agenda. 


Born  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  February  28,  1795,  Benjamin 
Kurtz  was  connected  to  the  Lutheran  ministry  through  his  paternal  grand- 
father, John  Nicholas  Kurtz,  a  pietist  from  Halle  and  a  friend  of  Muh- 
lenberg.5 In  1813  Benjamin  Kurtz  began  his  theological  study  under  the 
tutelage  of  John  G.  Lochman  and  was  licensed  by  the  Ministerium  in 
181 5. 6  He  served  as  assistant  pastor  to  his  uncle,  John  Daniel  Kurtz,  in 
Baltimore,  where,  in  addition  to  his  German  language  duties,  he  was 
responsible  for  the  English  language  services.7  From  Baltimore  he  moved 
to  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  to  become  pastor  of  five  small  congregations. 

From  the  beginning  he  supported  cooperative  efforts  with  other  Prot- 
estant groups.  He  was  active,  as  well,  in  founding  and  supporting  various 
missionary  societies  and  benevolent  organizations.  Living  in  a  period  of 
widespread  religious  awakening,  he,  Schmucker,  and  a  handful  of  others 
founded  the  Maryland  Synod,  the  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary,  and 
the  General  Synod.  Through  the  endorsement  of  the  revival  movement, 
they  brought  the  Lutheran  Church  to  a  position  of  respect  and  some  im- 
portance among  Protestant  churches. 

Kurtz  embodied,  however,  not  only  the  emerging  Protestant  evan- 
gelical tradition  but  also  a  new  American  self-confidence.  He  prided  him- 
self on  being  an  American.  On  seeing  American-built  ships  in  the  Liverpool 
harbor  during  his  voyage  to  Europe  to  raise  funds  for  the  Gettysburg 
Theological  Seminary,  he  remarked  upon  their  superior  lines  and  lie  in 
the  water.8  To  live  in  the  new  Republic  and  to  be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Zion  which  flourished  there  suited  him  very  well.  The  subsequent  unfold- 
ing of  the  Second  Great  Awakening,  roughly  from  1800  to  1830,  and  the 
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increasing  number  of  conversions  and  church  growth  all  suggested  to  Kurtz 
and  to  many  others  that  America  was  to  be  God's  new  people,  a  veritable 
Protestant  Empire  overlaid  as  pearl  upon  Jefferson's  new  order.  Kurtz 
never  lost  this  view  of  America.  For  him,  however,  the  emphasis  seemed 
finally  to  be  more  upon  the  Zion  or  American  part  than  upon  the  Lutheran 
label. 

The  Lutheran  Observer  was  the  vehicle  through  which  he  influenced  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  light  of  this  twofold  vision.9  With  Kurtz  as  editor  the 
Observer  grew  from  a  circulation  of  several  hundred,  when  he  acquired  it 
from  John  G.  Morris  in  1833,  to  nearly  10,000  by  the  time  he  retired. 
The  Observer  was  the  leading  Lutheran  church  newspaper,  in  English  or 
German.  Although  its  columns  were  open  to  writers  of  all  Lutheran  points 
of  view,  it  gave  strong  editorial  support  to  the  views  of  the  American 
Lutheran  party.  Through  this  medium,  by  editorials,  by  pseudonymous 
contributions  and  by  news  items,  Kurtz  ranged  far  and  wide  on  the  reli- 
gious and  social  topics  of  the  times.  The  Observer  was  the  barometer  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  during  those  decades  and  a  potpourri  of  American  cul- 
ture. Kurtz  hammered  away  at  what  he  regarded  as  appropriate  topics: 
revivals,  temperance,  and  charitable  organizations.  He  filled  its  columns 
with  copies  of  constitutions,  resolutions,  and  minutes  of  various  Lutheran 
Synods.  He  reported  news  from  a  variety  of  churches  and  educational 
institutions.  He  outlined  plans  for  new  organizations.  He  suggested  items 
for  the  approaching  Synod's  agenda.  And  he  spoke  frequently  of  the  need 
for  additional  educational  institutions.  Throughout  all  these  years,  he 
sought  both  to  inform  and  to  shape  the  Church  and  made  no  apologies 
for  it.  In  all,  he  sought  to  sustain  the  churches  and  to  enable  them  to 
continue  their  development  in  the  Zion  of  American  Lutheranism. 

Kurtz  was  well  suited  for  this  task.  He  loved  good  conversation — 
though  he  tended  to  dominate  it — and  he  thrived  on  keen  debate.  He  knew 
what  he  thought  and  apparently  suffered  from  no  disconnection  between 
his  mind  and  his  pen.  He  was  admired  by  friends  and  foes  alike  for  his 
clarity  of  style  and  forthrightness  of  expression.  If  one  wanted  to  know 
where  the  Observer  and  those  it  represented  stood,  one  only  had  to  read  his 
editorial  for  the  week.  A  wordy  writer  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  Kurtz 
was  able  to  correct  that  fault,  but  he  was  never  really  able  to  take  the  bite 
out  of  his  tongue.  He  knew  it  and  frequently  regretted  that  he  had  written 
or  spoken  so  sharply.  His  friends  understood,  but  others  took  lasting  of- 
fense. He  tried  not  to  engage  in  ad  hominem  arguments.  But  once  when  he 
was  accused  of  dealing  in  personalities,  he  replied  that  at  a  certain  point 
one  had  to,  for  the  position  taken  by  an  individual  was  directly  related  to 
the  quality  of  the  individual  who  took  it.10  He  was  excused  much  of  this 
excess  by  virtue  of  the  fact — well  known  in  the  Church — that  he  suffered 
periodically  from  a  hemorrhaging  in  his  lungs.   During  these  spells  he 
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endured  great  pain  and  experienced  considerable  irascibility.11  Yet,  dead- 
lines had  to  be  met. 

In  addition  to  his  weekly  efforts  on  the  Observer,  Kurtz  published  six 
books — several  of  them  based  upon  serialized  editorials  in  the  newspaper — 
and  nearly  three  dozen  sermons,  pamphlets,  and  addresses,  both  in  English 
and  German.  It  is  perhaps  indicative  of  the  respect  finally  given  his  work 
that  a  complete  set  of  his  writings  does  not  exist.12  His  most  famous  book, 
however,  went  through  thirteen  editions.  It  dealt  with  the  question  of 
Lutheran  identity,  and  was  entitled:   Why  Are  You  a  Lutheran?1* 

Kurtz's  star,  we  have  suggested,  rose  and  fell  with  the  history  of  the 
American  Lutheran  movement.  He  was  neither  of  the  theological  stature 
nor  irenic  temperament  of  Schmucker  to  have  survived  association  with  a 
failed  effort.  He  came  under  so  much  criticism  in  his  own  times  that  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  his  having  had  any  lasting  personal  influence.  Yet  he 
did  help  rally  a  Church  which  was  weak  and  he  enabled  it  to  continue  its 
growth  until  such  time  as  others  might  further  the  direction  in  which  it 
had  begun  to  move. 


The  decade  in  which  Kurtz  was  born  marked  the  end  of  the  period 
of  low  religious  vitality  which  had  followed  the  Revolutionary  War.  By 
1795  one  could  begin  to  see  the  signs  of  a  new  religious  awakening  and 
the  revivals  which  would  accompany  it.  Kurtz  had  no  reservations  about 
participating  in  this  dominant  variety  of  Protestantism,  which  was  a  com- 
bination of  Puritan,  or  Reformed,  in  theology  and  Methodist  in  practice. 
One  biographical  entry  on  Kurtz  pejoratively  refers  to  him  in  these  very 
terms.14  This  outlook  stressed  the  concept  of  election — national  as  well  as 
personal — God's  divine  guidance  of  the  nation,  and,  not  to  be  forgotten, 
the  Reformed  belief  that  the  relation  of  the  church  to  culture  was  not  one 
of  withdrawal,  nor  paradoxical  interrelation,  but  one  of  the  church's  def- 
inite calling  to  transform  culture  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  It 
was  Methodistic,  so  called,  in  that  it  built  upon  the  Puritan  concern  for 
experiential  religion — fostered  in  the  journals  of  the  saints  and  brought  to 
full  consciousness  in  the  revival  meetings — and  also  in  the  sense  that  there 
was  to  be  a  "holy  walk  of  life."  As  even  we  can  remember,  it  was  strongly 
Sabbatarian,  insisting  that  the  sabbath  was  a  day  of  rest,  free  from  work 
or  commercial  transaction. 

Ill 

Whether  Kurtz  was  Reformed  in  theology  and  Methodistic  in  practice 
or  not,  he  certainly  was  less  than  fully  Lutheran  with  regard  to  two  key 
doctrines  by  which  Lutherans  identified  themselves:  he  rejected  the  concept 
of  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
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and  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  Kurtz  claimed,  and 
at  a  certain  moment  he  may  have  been  correct,  that  most  Lutherans — at 
least  most  native  born  ones — held  his  view  on  both  subjects. 

In  this  setting,  the  natural  question  was:  Why  be  a  Lutheran?  That 
his  most  widely  read  book  sought  to  provide  an  answer  indicates  that  he 
had  put  his  finger  on  a  topic  which  must  have  troubled  others  as  well.  He 
gives  ten  reasons  why  one  should  be  a  Lutheran,  but  the  burden  of  his 
response  is  to  justify  how  Lutherans  are  more  than  merely  half-protestant. 
It  appeared  to  many  Americans  that  Lutherans  represented  a  retrogressive 
movement  intent  upon  returning  to  the  sixteenth  century;  for  many  of  his 
contemporaries  the  seventeenth  century,  with  its  movements  of  Puritanism 
in  England  and  Pietism  on  the  Continent,  had  truly  completed  the  six- 
teenth-century Protestant  Reformation  with  which  Lutheranism  was  so 
closely  identified.  Hence,  an  effort  to  return  to  the  sixteenth  century  as 
the  golden  age  was  really  to  go  back  to  silver.  Kurtz  insisted,  however, 
that  Lutherans  in  America  did  not  hold  the  Roman  Catholic  views  some- 
times attributed  to  them.  He  argued  that  Lutherans  were  progressive  and 
fully  at  home  in  the  "evangelic-protestant"  mainstream  of  nineteenth- 
century  America.  There  is,  he  insisted,  no  group  which  affirms  "more 
strenuously  .  .  .  sound  conversion  and  purity  of  heart  and  life  than  the 
Lutherans."  15  This  appeal  to  a  common  denominator  would  later  haunt 
him,  for  fellow  Lutherans  would  accuse  him  of  having  thrown  out  the  baby 
with  the  bath. 

If,  therefore,  one  continuing  element  in  Kurtz's  theological  program 
was  to  help  Lutherans  define  themselves  in  terms  of  a  broader  Protestant 
outlook,  revivals  were  the  means  by  which  they  would  then  draw  new  mem- 
bers into  their  ranks.  Here  again,  Kurtz  was  in  the  popular  mainstream. 
He  supported  ardently  both  revivals  and  the  so-called  New  Measures, 
including  the  Anxious  Bench.16  The  use  of  the  Anxious  or  Mourners' 
Bench  was  much  disputed.  Kurtz  admitted  that  it  was  subject  to  abuse 
and  that  the  pressure  it  placed  upon  individuals  could  be  very  great  indeed. 
But,  he  felt,  it  worked  as  nothing  else  did  in  securing  conversions.17  For 
practical  reasons,  therefore,  those  Lutherans  who  desired  to  increase  church 
membership  and  to  provide  the  Church  with  an  increased  number  of  min- 
isterial candidates  could  not  but  embrace  the  revival  tradition  and  these 
new,  more  effective  techniques.  Kurtz's  fear  was  that  a  church  which 
stressed  the  Confessions  would  become  a  church  typified  by  a  Christianity 
of  the  head  only.  From  his  point  of  view,  a  heartfelt  Christianity  meant 
de-emphasizing  the  Confessions  and  stressing  revivals.  What  perhaps  most 
definitively  spelled  the  end  of  the  American  Lutheran  party  was  not  the 
excesses  which  revival  meetings  sometimes  produced,  but  the  fact  that  the 
Lutheran  Church  was  increasingly  able  to  combine  a  renewed  emphasis 
upon  the  Confessions  with  that  warm  piety  which  Kurtz  felt  was  primary. 
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He  had  not  believed  this  combination  to  be  possible,  although  there  were 
evident  roots  of  it  in  Muhlenberg.  When  Confessions  and  piety  came  to 
be  put  together,  the  Kurtzian  outlook  was  shown  to  be  but  half  a  loaf. 

Benjamin  Kurtz,  however,  never  conceded  the  point.  Confessionalism 
and  the  churchly  outlook,  stressing  a  growth  in  faith  and  the  role  of  the 
catechetical  class  as  opposed  to  radical  conversion,  could  only  lead  to  Rome. 
And  he  never  gave  up  on  revivalism.  The  Reverend  M.L.  Stoever,  who 
visited  Kurtz  for  the  last  time  a  few  weeks  before  the  latter' s  death  on 
December  29,  1865,  reports  that  Kurtz  mentioned  that  he  had  two  things 
about  which  he  continued  to  have  no  regrets:  his  defense  of  revivals  and 
his  connection  with  the  Missionary  Institute.18  Indeed  not,  the  latter  was 
the  fruition  of  his  support  of  the  former. 

To  be  an  American  Lutheran  meant  finally,  for  Kurtz,  that  the  em- 
phasis was  placed  upon  the  adjective,  American.  This  meant,  in  turn,  that 
one  was  anti-foreign  and,  in  particular,  anti-Roman  Catholic.  As  early  as 
1836  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  had  taken  notice  of  the  increased 
Roman  Catholic  presence;  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania it  had  instructed  all  clergy  members  to  labor  against  Roman 
Catholics  in  every  possible  way.19  By  1844  the  Lutheran  Observer  had  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  join  the  anti-Catholic  ranks.20  Kurtz  was  involved, 
for  a  short  period  of  time,  in  a  Baltimore-based  newspaper  to  refute  Roman 
Catholicism.  By  the  mid-1850s  the  expressions  of  such  nativist  sentiment 
caused  one  letter  writer  to  call  him  a  Know-Nothing.  His  response  is 
interesting:  he  claimed  that  he  was  not  a  Know-Nothing  "in  a  political 
point  of  view,"  though,  he  continued,  "we  humbly  acknowledge  that  in 
most  other  respects  we  feel  that  we  are  .  .  .  .  "21  Or,  as  he  put  it  more 
forcefully  in  this  the  longest  editorial  of  the  period,  "we  go  for  America 
above  all  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  not  when  America  is  in  error, 
as  we  utterly  abhor  the  abominable  maxim:  'Our  country,  right  or  wrong' 

"22 

"Evangelic-Protestantism"  with  its  dislike  for  strong  creedal  state- 
ments and  its  ecumenical  outlook,  the  revival  tradition  with  its  emphasis 
upon  experiential  piety  and  the  New  Measures,  and  a  nativist,  anti-foreign 
outlook:  these  appear  to  have  been  the  key  ingredients  in  Benjamin  Kurtz's 
theological  outlook  and,  for  the  most  part — when  combined  with  English 
language  services — the  major  elements  in  the  position  of  the  American 
party.  That  it  dominated  major  portions  of  the  Lutheran  Church  so  long 
is  due  to  the  leadership  of  Samuel  S.  Schmucker  and  Benjamin  Kurtz, 
plus  widespread  support  within  the  Church.  But  as  early  as  1830  the  era 
of  good  feeling  among  Protestant  groups  had  begun  to  disappear.23  The 
next  few  decades,  therefore,  were  a  period  in  which  doctrinal  controversy 
raged  particularly  strongly  within  the  Lutheran  Church  on  just  how  Lu- 
theran it  should  be  and  how  American  it  was  prepared  to  become. 
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Kurtz,  Schmucker,  and  their  supporters  in  the  movement  noticed 
what  was  happening  but  never  believed  it  would  go  so  far.  Efforts  to  gain 
official  support  for  the  American  Lutheran  position,  both  in  the  Maryland 
Synod,  which  Kurtz  had  helped  found  in  1820,  and  in  the  General  Synod, 
either  failed  outright  or  were  officially  tabled.  By  1855  the  handwriting 
was  on  the  wall,  but  those  who  should  have  read  it  paid  little  attention. 
While  the  Definite  Synodical  Platform  of  1855  was  the  last  church-wide  effort 
of  the  American  party  by  the  major  leaders  of  the  General  Synod,  it  was 
not  the  very  last.  Two  other  efforts  were  made  to  perpetuate  the  American 
Lutheran  outlook.  Both  were  led  by  Kurtz.  The  first  was  the  founding  of 
the  Melanchthon  Synod  in  1857.  This  group  of  about  nine  clergy  withdrew 
from  the  Maryland  Synod,  ostensibly  to  provide  a  synod  for  churches  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  but,  in  reality,  to  help  save  a  remnant  of 
American  Lutherans  out  of  the  increasingly  confessional  Maryland  Synod. 
This  venture  lasted  only  eleven  years:  i.e.,  three  years  beyond  the  death 
of  Kurtz.  By  1868  it  had  rejoined  the  Maryland  Synod.  The  Missionary 
Institute  was  the  second  effort  to  continue  the  tradition  of  the  "Americans" 
and  to  prevent  the  Lutheran  Church  from  slipping  into  the  "bane  of 
symbolism." 

IV 

Between  1830  and  1861  over  two  hundred  colleges  were  founded  in 
the  United  States  and  some  133  survived  permanently.  "Colleges,"  said 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Nashville  in  1829,  "rise  up  like  mush- 
rooms in  our  luxurious  soil.  They  are  duly  lauded  and  puffed  for  a  day, 
and  then  they  sink  to  be  heard  of  no  more."24  Designed  particularly  to 
enhance  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  Western  regions  of  the  Continent, 
these  colleges  almost  all  owed  their  origins  to  the  newly  self-conscious 
denominations.25  By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  Lutherans  had  six  per- 
manent colleges.  During  this  same  period,  Lutheran  church  membership 
had  increased  from  roughly  40,000  communicant  members  to  about 
300,000,  and  from  180  to  more  than  1600  pastors,  approximately  one 
pastor  for  every  1875  members.  Clearly,  the  need  for  pastors  was  great. 

"No  Christian  denomination  in  our  land,"  wrote  Benjamin  Kurtz  in 
a  January  1855  editorial, 

"is  suffering,  so  much  for  the  want  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  as  the 
Lutheran.  We  are  every  year  losing  hundreds  of  members,  and  we 
might  perhaps  say,  thousands,  for  want  of  faithful  ministers.  If  the 
policy  which  we  have  again  and  again  proposed,  and  have  been  ad- 
vocating on  every  suitable  occasion,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, had  been  pursued — namely,  that  of  searching  for  and  sending 
out  pious  and  sensible  laymen  as  preachers,  after  a  brief  course  of 
preparatory  reading,  our  church  at  this  time  would  be  vastly  larger 
and  present  a  much  more  encouraging  aspect.  Every  one  who  knows 
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us  is  aware,  that  we  have  always  been  the  warm  and  dedicated  ad- 
vocate of  a  thoroughly  educated  as  well  as  thoroughly  pious  ministry, 
and  our  actions  through  life  exhibit  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  this. 
But  so  long  as  our  literary  institutions  fail,  even  with  all  their  best 
efforts,  to  furnish  a  tithe  of  the  ministers  our  necessities  so  loudly  and 
imploringly  call  for,  we  are  in  favor  of  the  plan  mentioned  above  [i.e., 
the  Missionary  Institute  proposal].  We  need  plain  and  moderately 
educated,  as  well  as  showy  and  profoundly  learned  men;  and  there 
are  neighborhoods  and  churches  to  which  the  former  are  better 
adapted,  and  in  which  they  can  do  more  good  than  the  latter  .... 
So  we  need  faithful  ministers  of  every  description."26 

By  October  of  1856  a  committee  of  the  Maryland  Synod,  headed  by 
Kurtz,  brought  forward  a  recommendation  stressing  the  necessity  of  a 
missionary  institution.  The  report  was  approved  and  the  Synod  appointed 
a  Board  of  Managers,  which  met  in  Kurtz's  business  offices  in  Baltimore, 
on  December  15,  1856.  Kurtz  had  hoped  to  have  this  Missionary  Institute 
housed  on  his  property  in  Mount  Washington,  Maryland,  but  this  was  not 
to  be.  Within  a  short  period  of  time,  it  became  clear  that  it  would  most 
likely  have  to  be  located  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Maryland  Synod. 
Hence,  the  Institute  Board  requested  Synod,  October  1857,  to  declare  it 
to  be  self-perpetuating  and  to  dissolve  all  Synod  relations,  a  necessary  legal 
matter  if  it  were  to  be  located  outside  its  bounds.  By  May  3,  1858,  the 
American  Lutheran  site  of  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania,  had  been  chosen.27 
The  faculty  was  soon  appointed:  Dr.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  Superintendent; 
Rev.  H.  Ziegler,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theology;  and  Theophilus  Weaver, 
Principal  of  the  Classical  Department. 

Kurtz  received  a  fair  amount  of  negative  reaction  to  his  institute 
proposal.  In  response  to  these  criticisms,  he  closed  the  columns  of  the 
Observer  to  further  comment  on  the  subject.  He  had  made  up  his  mind. 
There  would  be  a  Missionary  Institute.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  churches 
were  prepared  to  establish  one.  Therefore,  he  said,  "We  intend,  at  all 
events  to  prosecute  the  subject,  and  if  God  spare  our  life,  to  prosecute  it 
to  completion."28  To  those  who  said  that  it  would  turn  out  half-educated 
ministers,  at  best,  he  replied  that  "we  hold  that  the  first  and  highest 
qualification  of  a  Christian  ministry  is  piety  ....  First,  the  saint,  next  the 
Man  of  sound  sense  and  tact,  and  then  the  scholar."29 

It  was  Kurtz's  fond  hope  that  this  Institute  would  help  recover  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  children  of  the  members  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  here  and  abroad,  who  were  falling  into  "spiritual  dead- 
ness."30  In  a  May  15,  1855  editorial  he  pressed  home  the  need  for  its 
students  to  be  prepared  to  conduct  revivals.  Two  reasons  were  given  for 
this  training:  first,  because  this  is  what  one  does  when  one  is  truly  inter- 
ested in  converting  and  saving  perishing  sinners;  and  second,  because 
"revivals  are  the  birth-scene  of  faithful  and  efficient  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
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pel.  When  revivals  were  most  numerous  in  the  Church,"  he  continued, 
"ministers  multiplied  rapidly;  and  when  they  were  'few  and  far  between' 
the  ranks  of  our  theological  students  were  most  sparsely  supplied."31  Thus, 
the  Missionary-Institute-come-to-Selinsgrove  was  to  become  the  launching 
pad  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  interests  of  the  American  Lutheran  move- 
ment. 

In  his  November  24,  1858  inaugural  address  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Missionary  Institute,  Kurtz  spoke  first  of  the  design,  necessity,  and  ad- 
aptation to  the  end  contemplated  of  this  new  "school  of  the  prophets."32 
This  done,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  reply,  in  what  is  the  longest 
part  of  the  speech,  to  certain  objections. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  design  of  the  Institute  he  indicated  how  it 
differed  from  other  theological  seminaries,  both  in  terms  of  the  age  and 
condition  in  life  of  the  men  it  would  educate  and  in  the  courses  of  study 
they  would  pursue.  Unlike  the  normal  course  of  study,  which  took  six  or 
eight  or  even  more  years  and  was  pursued  at  great  expense  and  sometimes 
at  a  loss  of  health,  Kurtz  proposed  a  course  of  study  of  under  two  years. 
In  support  of  his  case  he  appealed  to  two  arguments:  first,  an  historical 
precedent — there  were  many  prominent  non-college  educated  clergy  in  the 
churches  today,  particularly  in  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian 
churches.  Next,  he  rehearsed  his  favorite  argument,  that  of  the  late  vo- 
cation. Here  he  referred  to  those  who  were  talented  but  who,  at  the  time 
of  their  conversion  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  had  had  only  a 
grammar  school  education.  Their  age  and  domestic  ties  would  surely  pre- 
clude them  from  pursuing  the  normal  educational  track.  The  Missionary 
Institute  was  designed  to  remedy  this  defect  by  providing  a  system  at  once 
both  "less  expensive  and  more  expenditious  and  productive  .  .  .  ."33 

The  necessity  of  the  Missionary  Institute  arises,  he  suggested  quite 
simply  and  without  any  apparent  guile,  from  the  want  of  ministers  so 
"universally  felt  in  our  Lutheran  Zion."  Statistics,  he  claimed,  supported 
his  thesis  of  the  need  for  a  missionary  institute.  He  estimated  that  there 
were  not  more  than  900  pastors  to  serve  more  than  2500  congregations 
and  preaching  stations.  Of  these  900,  most  were  in  one-church  charges 
and  the  rest  were  left  to  serve  an  average  of  five  congregations  each. 
Beyond  meeting  these  present  needs,  Kurtz  contended  that  there  could  be 
new  churches  started  as  well,  if  we  had  "the  requisite  ministerial  forces  to 
collect  and  organize  new  ones."34 

But  why  a  school  for  older  individuals?  Why  not  continue  to  support 
the  existing  method  of  seeking  the  future  clergy  from  among  the  young? 
It  was  not  clear,  Kurtz  contended,  addressing  the  question  of  the  adaptation, 
that  God  called  only  "unmarried  young  men"  into  the  ministry.  The  first 
Apostles,  he  asked  rhetorically,  were  they  youths  or  mature  men?  St.  Paul, 
when  he  had  his  Damascus  Road  experience,  was  he  a  young  man  or  an 
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adult?  And  Jesus,  did  he  not  delay  the  "commencement  of  his  ministry 
until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age?"35  In  addition  to  these  compelling  biblical 
precedents  for  adult  ministerial  education,  it  was  a  well  known  fact,  he 
said,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  men,  twenty-five  to  thirty,  who  are  longing 
to  do  pastoral  work  but  for  whom  the  church  has  closed  the  door.  They 
have  been  called  by  God,  but  they  are  not  chosen  by  the  Church.  In  its 
theological  department,  the  curriculum  of  the  Institute  would  be  adapted 
to  these  individuals'  needs.  The  course  of  instruction  would  be  briefer, 
but,  contrary  to  the  critics,  it  would  involve  all  the  branches  of  theology: 
church  history,  dogmatic  theology,  biblical  and  practical  studies.  It  would 
not  be  preceded,  however,  by  the  classical  studies  required  in  the  more 
extended  programs. 

At  last,  Kurtz  turned  to  the  objections.  First,  it  was  claimed  that  the 
Missionary  Institute  would  surely  depress  the  standard  of  ministerial  ed- 
ucation in  the  Church.  This  was  not  true,  replied  Kurtz,  for  the  individuals 
who  would  attend  it  would  surely  be  better  educated  than  those,  still  reg- 
ularly received  into  the  Synods,  who  would  have  no  theological  education 
whatsoever:  Only  a  divine  call  and  some  practical  work.  Over  the  years, 
in  fact,  the  standard  of  education  had  been  sinking;  the  Missionary  Insti- 
tute would  give  Synods  a  place  to  send  older  individuals  for  their  prepa- 
ration. The  result  would  be  obvious:  the  standard  of  education  in  the 
Church  would  be  raised.  Second,  some  wondered  whether  the  Missionary 
Institute  would  be  competition  for  the  other  seminaries?  No,  Kurtz  as- 
serted, although  it  might  draw  an  occasional  student  from  them.  What 
was  more  likely  was  that  it  would  send  students  to  the  colleges  and  semi- 
naries who  had  gone  through  its  own  classical  program.  In  point  of  fact, 
Kurtz  contended,  more  students  would  be  sent  to  the  colleges  than  they 
in  turn  would  lose  to  the  Missionary  Institute.  "We  shall,"  he  said,  "repay 
our  sister  schools  with  usury  .  .  .  ,"36  Third,  the  Missionary  Institute 
would  be  a  waste  of  the  Church's  precious  financial  resources.  Kurtz  re- 
ported that  the  bulk  of  the  funds  received  had  come  from  the  local  area 
and  therein  from  Methodists,  German  Reformed,  and  others.  This  reve- 
nue represented  new  money  for  the  Lutheran  Church  and  surely  would 
be  followed,  as  the  Institute  grew,  by  additional  funds  for  the  general 
benefit  of  that  Church.  Furthermore,  the  Institute  would  not  be  financially 
wasteful  since  even  if  it  were  attached  to  an  already  existing  seminary  it 
would  still  require  the  hiring  of  additional  faculty,  a  prospect  which  the 
already  struggling  seminaries  would  not  be  likely  to  entertain  favorably. 
Hence,  there  was  no  recourse,  but  to  found  a  separate  school. 

There  are  no  direct  references  in  Kurtz's  address  to  the  recent  con- 
troversies within  the  Lutheran  Church  between  the  American  and  Confes- 
sional parties.  Yet,  Kurtz  has  skillfully  described  an  institution  and  a  plan 
which  supports  his  point  of  view.  It  favored  revivals  and  was  designed  for 
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older  students.  Who  were  those  older  students  most  likely  to  be  called  into 
the  ministry?  Basically,  they  would  be  those  who  had  gone  through  some 
sort  of  fundamental  change  in  their  religious  life.  Where,  then,  might  such 
a  change  take  place?  In  the  routine  life  of  a  congregation?  That  was  pos- 
sible, but  it  was  more  probable  that  it  would  take  place  in  a  revival  meeting 
which  pressed  for  conversion  and  the  subsequent  decision  of  what  one  now 
intended  to  do  with  his  life.  In  this  connection,  Kurtz  did  quote  a  portion 
of  the  classical  biblical  text  from  Isaiah  which  was  used  again  and  again 
to  gain  a  calling  decision:  "I  also  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  saying, 
'Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?'  Then  said  I,  'Here  am  I; 
send  me.'  "  (6:8  KJV).  Called  through  the  agency  of  revivals,  such  older 
individuals  would  surely  support  this  very  important  "prop"  of  the  Amer- 
ican Lutheran  party.  Thus,  Benjamin  Kurtz  was  advocating  the  kind  of 
institution  which  would  help  perpetuate  his  brand  of  Lutheranism.  He  was 
engaged  in  a  holding  operation,  and  he  lived  in  the  "sure  and  certain 
hope"  that  if  he  could  turn  out  500  revival-oriented  preachers  and  cause 
them  to  flow  into  the  Lutheran  Church,  then  his  projected  fifty  years  might 
be  right  on  target  for  changing  the  direction  of  that  Church. 

As  Kurtz  saw  it,  there  was  a  new  day  dawning  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Perhaps  it  was  not  the  sort  of  day  he  wanted  to  see,  but  he  was 
preparing  to  meet  what  it  brought  head  on.  He  was  both  truthful  and 
artful  when  he  said:  "Many  can  do  good  in  the  waste  places  of  the  Church, 
if  their  culture  be  not  so  extensive,  if  their  hearts  are  only  right,  if  they 
are  only  in  earnest."37  Out  of  those  waste  places,  then,  would  arise  a 
rejuvenated  American  Lutheranism,  revivalistic  and  liberal,  "evangelic" 
and  Protestant,  scriptural  and  ecumenical:  a  Lutheranism  which  would 
honor  the  American  religious  and  ecclesiastical  genius  best  expressed  in 
the  concept  of  a  civil  religion.  If  his  contemporaries  faulted  him  on  certain 
of  his  positions,  if  they  thought  he  frequently  pushed  too  hard,  none  seemed 
to  have  sensed  how  very  wrong  Kurtz  was  on  this  matter.  And  if  they  did 
not,  how  might  one  expect  him  to  have  known  that  the  founding  of  the 
Missionary  Institute  was  not  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  but,  in  truth,  the 
end  of  an  era. 
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WILLIAM  ALFRED  PASSAVANT 

AND  THE  COURSE  OF 

THE  CONFESSIONAL  CONTROVERSY 

William  A.  Good 

Thiel  College 

Mid-nineteenth  century  Lutheranism  in  the  United  States  was 
characterized  in  part  by  a  struggle  over  what  is  generally  termed  "confes- 
sionalism."  Whether  Lutheranism  in  this  country  would  retain  a  partic- 
ularism by  remaining  faithful  to  the  Lutheran  Confessions,  or  would 
become  more  "American"  by  modifying  those  confessional  statements  was 
at  the  heart  of  the  controversy.  The  struggle  was  waged  in  the  educational 
institutions,  synods,  and  publications  of  the  various  Lutheran  groups  in 
this  country.  The  role  of  such  prominent  figures  as  Samuel  Simon 
Schmucker  on  the  "Americanizing"  side  of  the  issue,  and  Charles  Por- 
terfield  Krauth  on  the  conservative  side,  have  been  described  in  the  several 
histories  of  Lutheranism  in  America.1  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to 
reiterate  those  accounts,  but  rather  to  trace  the  course  of  the  confessional 
controversy  in  a  general  way.  It  is  possible  to  do  this  through  a  look  at  the 
work  of  an  individual  who  moved  from  tendencies  toward  "Americanism" 
to  a  stronger  confessional  stance.  The  individual  chosen  here  is  William 
Alfred  Passavant  who,  though  not  one  of  the  most  prominent  participants 
in  the  controversy,  was  nevertheless  enough  in  the  public  eye  that  we  can 
observe  that  controversy  through  his  participation  in  it. 

William  Alfred  Passavant,  born  in  1821  and  living  most  of  the  re- 
mainder of  that  century,  is  best  known  as  a  founder  of  numerous  institu- 
tions of  the  church.  He  organized  congregations,  orphanages,  old  peoples' 
homes,  educational  institutions,  hospitals,  and  the  Lutheran  diaconate  in 
this  country.  These  activities  are  not  of  special  import  in  the  issue  which 
claims  our  attention  in  this  paper.  Another  of  his  activities,  however,  is 
important  in  this  regard.  For  almost  fifty  years  Passavant  served  as  an 
editor  of  four  periodicals,  from  the  pages  of  which  we  can  glean  material 
related  to  the  confessional  controversy.  As  a  young  man,  just  out  of  sem- 
inary, he  became  in  1842  an  assistant  editor  of  the  Observer,  a  Lutheran 
weekly  that  was  to  play  an  important  role  in  that  controversy.  A  few  years 
after  his  five-month  stint  with  that  paper,  Passavant  launched  his  own 
publication,  as  a  monthly  for  eight  years  (1848-1856)  and  then  as  a  weekly, 
known  as  the  Missionary.  W'hen  he  agreed  in  1861  to  merge  this  with  the 
Lutheran,  into  a  publication  known  as  the  Lutheran  and  Missionary,  he  became 
co-editor  along  with  Charles  Porterfield  Krauth.  Some  years  later,  having 
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become  disenchanted  with  the  role  permitted  him  on  the  Lutheran  and  Mis- 
sionary, he  began  his  final  publication,  the  Workman.  He  edited  this  from 
1881  until  his  retirement  in  1887,  only  to  take  up  the  editorship  again  a 
few  years  later  until  his  death  in  1894.2 

It  is  primarily  from  the  pages  of  these  periodicals  that  we  will  trace 
the  course  of  the  confessional  controversy  as  William  Passavant  was  in- 
volved in  it. 

I.  EVIDENCES  OF  LACK  OF  PARTICULARISM 

It  is  easy  to  observe  from  his  early  writings  that  Passavant  was  not 
especially  interested  in  Lutheran  particularism  or  any  strict  adherence  to 
the  Augsburg  Confession.  He  had  been  raised  on  the  frontier  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  where  Presbyterian  influences  were  stronger  than  Lutheran 
ones.  He  attended  Jefferson  College,  a  Presbyterian  institution  in  Can- 
onsburg,  Pennsylvania,  but  then  went  to  the  Lutheran  Seminary  at  Get- 
tysburg. His  major  professor  there  was  Samuel  Simon  Schmucker  who 
was,  during  his  long  tenure  at  that  seminary,  the  champion  of  a  "modified 
Lutheranism"3  and  who  became  the  primary  proponent  of  "American- 
izing" the  Lutheran  Church.  Passavant  left  the  seminary  to  go  to  work 
for  Benjamin  Kurtz  on  the  Observer.  Later  he  castigated  Kurtz  for  the 
damage  he  did  to  the  entire  Lutheran  church  in  this  country  through  his 
role  as  editor  of  the  Observer. 4  But  in  these  early  days  there  is  none  of  this 
disenchantment  with  these  "notorious"  figures.  While  Passavant  worked 
on  the  Observer  he  chose  not  to  have  his  name  on  the  masthead  or  appended 
to  any  articles,  reflecting  a  humility  not  displayed  in  his  later  work.  As  a 
result,  it  is  not  possible  to  observe  directly  what  his  positions  were  at  that 
time.  But  one  will  search  in  vain  for  any  article  during  his  assistant  edi- 
torship of  the  Observer  that  gives  any  evidence  of  an  interest  in  Lutheran 
particularism.  On  the  contrary,  his  eagerness  for  the  position  on  the  Ob- 
server indicates  that  the  twenty-one-year-old  Passavant  found  no  fault  with 
the  basic  stance  of  that  paper. 

In  the  early  days  of  Passavant's  career  there  were  two  particular  issues 
that  indicate  his  lack  of  interest  in  confessional  Lutheranism.  Indeed,  his 
stance  on  these  two  issues  suggests  that  he  was  actively  in  the  non-confes- 
sional camp.  The  first  of  these  is  revivalism,  the  second,  the  Evangelical 
Alliance. 

Revivalism  of  the  Charles  Finney  variety  had  some  long-term  effects 
upon  Protestantism.  One  of  those  effects  was  the  use  of  Finney's  New 
Measures.  Passavant  found  these  new  measures  to  his  liking  and  supported 
revivalism  in  some  of  his  early  writings.  As  early  as  his  days  as  assistant 
editor  of  the  Observer  there  are  a  couple  of  unsigned  editorials  favoring 
revivalism  which  his  biographer  ascribes  to  him.5  A  few  years  later,  when 
publishing  his  own  paper,  the  Missionary,  he  included  some  remarks  from 
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a  pro-revival  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  of  Philadelphia.  He  in- 
troduced those  remarks  with  this  sentence:  "Nothing  that  we  could  write, 
would  embody  more  fully  our  own  views  and  feelings  on  this  subject."6 
And  while  there  is  evidence  during  the  late  1840s  and  early  1850s  that  he 
was  changing  his  mind  about  new  measures,  he  included  in  the  September 
1851  issue  of  the  Missionary  an  article  by  an  assistant  editor  which  says, 
"To  argue  against  revivals  .  .  .  has  the  appearance  of  finding  fault  with 
God's  spiritual  and  providential  administration."7  In  1849  and  again  in 
18518  he  rejoiced  in  learning  about  "awakenings"  at  two  Lutheran  col- 
leges, Gettysburg  and  Wittenberg  respectively. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  in  retrospect  that  revivalism  has  come  to  be  seen 
as  unLutheran  and  non-confessional.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more 
unusual  had  Passavant  been  opposed  to  them  than  it  is  that  he  favored 
them.  Nonetheless,  it  puts  him  in  the  camp  of  those  who  became  known 
as  the  antagonists  of  confessionalism,  such  as  Benjamin  Kurtz,  whom 
Passavant's  biographer  calls  "the  arch-revivalist."9 

The  movement  of  Passavant  to  the  confessional  camp  came  gradually 
and  can  be  seen  in  his  comments  on  revivalism.  He  began  to  note  excesses 
in  revivals  while  still  favoring  them.  In  the  reference  above  about  rejoicing 
over  an  awakening  at  Gettysburg  College,  he  nonetheless  stated  that  he 
had  "no  sympathy  with  some  of  the  religious  excitements  which  pass  under 
the  name  of  Revivals,  in  our  own  and  other  churches."10  After  the  early 
1850s  no  further  references  appear  on  revivals,  an  omission  which  is  at 
least  suggestive  of  the  completeness  of  a  change  of  mind  by  Passavant. 

Concerning  the  second  of  the  issues  substantiating  Passavant's  lack 
of  particularism,  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  there  is  scant  mention  in  his 
newspapers  and  even  some  of  that  is  ambiguous.  However,  when  we  sup- 
plement that  with  material  from  some  letters  quoted  by  his  biographer, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  his  early  position. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  was  a  somewhat  international  effort  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  to  establish  what  we  today  would  call  an  ecumen- 
ical organization.  Latourette  says,  "It  sought  to  draw  together  the  great 
body  of  Evangelicals  of  all  denominations  for  fellowship  and  prayer."" 
While  it  also  had  some  overtones  of  anti-Catholic  sentiment  it  is  from  the 
aspect  of  its  cross-denominationalism  that  it  later  becomes  suspect  in  Lu- 
theran confessional  circles.  The  prime  mover  of  Lutheran  participation  in 
the  Alliance  was  Schmucker,  whom  we  have  already  pointed  to  as  the  chief 
confessional  revisionist.  Schmucker  had  earlier  issued  his  Fraternal  Ap- 
peal,12 which  was  also  cross-denominational  in  character,  and  which  an- 
tedates Passavant's  day  as  a  student  of  Schmucker  at  the  Gettysburg 
Seminary.  One  may  thus  suspect  that  this  whole  issue  was  favorably  pre- 
sented to  Passavant  during  his  student  days  at  the  seminary. 

When  the  Evangelical  Alliance  had  its  first  general  conference  in  Lon- 
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don  during  August  1846,  William  Passavant  was  the  delegate  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church.13  The  synod,  in  an  officially- 
adopted  paper  appointing  Passavant  as  delegate,  expressed  its  longing  "for 
the  time  when  ministers  ...  of  all  denominations  .  .  .  shall  see  'eye  to 
eye,'  and  unite  their  individual  labors  to  make  known  the  blessed  plan  of 
salvation  through  the  Redeemer  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."14  Admittedly, 
Passavant  would  not  have  been  the  synod's  delegate  had  he  not  coinci- 
dentally  been  taking  a  trip  to  Europe  for  his  health,  but  it  was  a  particular 
joy  to  him  to  be  able  to  participate  in  this  historic  meeting.15  And,  while 
he  had  some  preliminary  misgivings  about  its  effectiveness,  he  later  wrote 
a  letter  from  the  Continent  to  his  congregation  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
happy  results  of  the  meeting.16  About  two  later  conferences  of  the  Alliance 
he  spoke  favorably,  mentioning  the  upcoming  1848  meeting  in  his  issue  of 
the  Missionary  in  March  of  that  year,  and  hinting  in  Volume  II  of  his  new 
series  of  the  Missionary  in  April  1857  that  that  year's  meeting  may  have 
some  effect  in  spite  of  prominent  people  against  it.  But  concerning  neither 
of  these  nor  other  meetings  are  there  any  reports  about  actions  taken.  His 
enthusiasm  for  the  Alliance  disappeared  from  his  writings.  Because  of  other 
activities  in  which  he  became  involved  that  promote  particularism,  which 
are  detailed  below,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  he  later  found  the  Alliance 
incompatible  with  a  confessional  stance. 

Passavant's  involvement  in  these  two  issues  early  in  his  career  un- 
questionably casts  him  with  that  large  group  of  Lutherans  in  America  who 
gave  little  thought  to  Lutheran  particularism,  or  who,  more  positively,  saw 
Lutheranism  simply  as  an  integral  part  of  American  Protestantism.  What 
the  factors  were  which  caused  Passavant  and  others  to  move  away  from 
this  position  are  not  for  us  to  determine  here.  Early  evidences  of  that 
movement  have  already  been  cited.  What  remains  is  to  point  to  those 
evidences  that  show  us  Passavant  did  change.  These  we  find  in  three 
separate  issues:  his  response  to  the  Definite  Platform,  his  advocacy  of  the 
founding  of  a  seminary  at  Philadelphia,  and  his  role  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  Lutheran  body  known  as  the  General  Council. 

II.  ISSUES  FAVORING  CONFESSIONALISM 

Certainly  a  catalyst  in  the  whole  confessional  issue  was  the  distribution 
of  a  document  in  1855  entitled  the  Definite  Synodical  Platform.  At  first  pub- 
lished anonymously,  it  later  became  clear  that  Schmucker  was  its  primary 
author.17  It  was  an  attempt  to  provide  a  new  doctrinal  statement  for  Amer- 
ica's Lutherans  which  essentially  would  make  them  more  generally  Amer- 
ican Protestant.  It  did  this  by  revising  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  by 
declaring  other  Lutheran  Symbols  non-essential.  This  caused  great  con- 
troversy in  Lutheran  circles  in  America,  pitting  Lutheran  against  Lu- 
theran, causing  battle  lines  to  be  drawn  up,  although  it  must  be  said  that 
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there  were  far  fewer  officially  favoring  the  Platform  than  opposing  it.  Pas- 
savant's  clear  position  against  it  indicates  that  he  had  made  a  complete 
change  to  a  confessional  stance. 

Two  instances  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  Passavant's  position.  The 
first  was  his  use  of  articles  by  Charles  Porterfield  Krauth,  who  was  to 
become  a  prominent  advocate  of  confessionalism  in  American  Lutheran- 
ism.  Indeed,  there  is  much  to  suggest  that  he  was  an  important  influence 
on  Passavant.  In  any  case,  Passavant  published  in  the  Missionary  numerous 
articles  by  Krauth  which  supported  the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  the  first 
issue  of  his  weekly  series  of  the  Missionary  in  January  1856  Krauth  began 
a  series  on  the  Confession.  Passavant  described  the  purpose  of  this  weekly 
venture  by  stating  that  the  paper  "will  not  shrink  from  confessing,  ex- 
plaining, and  defending  the  faith  of  the  church."18  From  that  point  on  the 
Missionary  became  the  organ  for  expressing  the  confessional  position  against 
the  Observer's  advocacy  of  the  non-confessional  stance. 

A  second  instance  relates  to  the  action  of  the  Pittsburgh  Synod  relative 
to  the  Definite  Platform.  "One  of  the  most  important  papers  called  forth 
by  the  publication  of  the  Definite  Platform,  "  says  American  Lutheran  his- 
torian Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  "was  the  declaration  made  by  the  Pittsburg 
[sic]  Synod  at  its  meeting  at  Zelienople,  Pa.,  in  1856. "19  Passavant,  a 
prominent  member  of  that  synod,  lauded  that  action  and  printed  the  entire 
declaration  in  his  June  5,  1856,  issue  of  the  Missionary.  He  further  stated 
that  he  was  happy  it  was  not  a  negative  action,  but  rather  "a  united 
testimony  for  the  purity  of  our  faith."20 

Passavant  was,  therefore,  among  a  large  group  of  Lutherans  in  Amer- 
ica for  whom  the  Definite  Synodical  Platform  catalyzed  the  issue. 

A  few  years  later  another  incident  occured  in  the  series  of  events  that 
caused  the  formation  of  two  distinct  parties  in  American  Lutheranism. 
That  was  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Minis- 
terium  of  Pennsylvania,  known  also  as  the  Pennsylvania  Synod.  Its  interest 
in  establishing  such  a  seminary  reflects  dissatisfaction  with  the  Lutheran 
seminary  in  Gettysburg.  The  latter  had  been  founded  in  1926  partly 
through  the  efforts  of  S.S.  Schmucker,  who  had  been  its  chief  professor 
during  the  ensuing  years  until  his  retirement  in  February  1864.  Had  he 
been  succeeded  by  Charles  Porterfield  Krauth,  preliminary  plans  for  a 
new  seminary  in  Philadelphia  may  have  been  dropped.21  Since  it  became 
obvious  that  Krauth  was  not  to  succeed  Schmucker,  plans  moved  ahead. 
In  the  June  30,  1864,  issue  of  the  Lutheran  and  Missionary  edited  by  Krauth 
and  Passavant,  an  article  appeared  unsigned  but  from  "the  pen  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential, and  constant  friends  of  the  General  Synod,  and  of  our  institutions 
at  Gettysburg."22  It  argued  for  the  establishment  of  the  seminary  and  was 
approved  by  the  following  editorial  comment  appended  to  the  article: 
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The  principle  on  which  the  new  enterprise  rests  is  of  unutterable 
importance — the  preservation  of  a  pure  faith  ....  When  error  coolly 
makes  arrangement  for  its  own  perpetuation,  and  makes  the  title  of 
Lutheran  a  cloak  for  war  to  the  death  upon  Lutheranism  itself,  it 
forces  honest  men  to  cut  themselves  loose  from  all  fellowship  with  it.23 

Not  all  who  were  pro-confession  were  anti-Gettysburg  Seminary.  The 
Lutheran  and  Missionary  published  an  article  in  the  July  21,  1864  issue  which 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  establishing  a  new  seminary  in  Philadelphia. 
However,  the  editorial  position  of  the  paper  was  in  favor  of  the  new  in- 
stitution. The  article  against  it  was  apparently  not  published  with  a  view 
to  giving  equal  space  to  both  sides  of  the  issue,  but  rather  as  an  occasion 
for  the  editors  to  give  their  strong  support  for  the  seminary.  An  editorial 
response  followed  the  article  opposed  to  it.  It  stated  that  while  the  un- 
Lutheran  spirit  at  Gettysburg  Seminary  was  not  the  only  reason  for  estab- 
lishing one  at  Philadelphia,  it  was  true  that  many  "believe  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  instruction  there  [Gettysburg]  is  not  Lutheran,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  ....  There  is  some  theological  life  and  energy  there, 
but  we  want  a  great  deal  more."24 

Ultimately  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  met  and  took  action  approving 
such  a  seminary.  A  report  of  that  action  was  made  in  the  Lutheran  and 
Missionary  and  was  followed  in  subsequent  issues  with  further  support.  An 
example  of  that,  given  in  rather  strong  language,  appeared  in  this  editorial 
quote:  "There  is  no  Theological  Seminary  in  the  United  States  in  which 
are  fully  taught,  in  the  English  language,  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
as  our  church  then  held,  and  now  holds  and  confesses  them."25 

Charles  Porterfield  Krauth,  editor,  along  with  Passavant,  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Missionary  became  one  of  the  original  five  faculty  members  of 
the  new  seminary. 

The  climax  of  the  confessional  issue  was  the  formation  in  1866  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America. 
Many  factors  other  than  confessionalism  were  involved  in  the  forming  of 
that  new  Lutheran  body,  including  the  founding  of  the  rival  seminary  and 
issues  of  polity,26  but  it  does  serve  as  another  evidence  in  our  trail  of 
incidents  in  the  confessional  movement. 

The  Pennsylvania  Synod  had  walked  out  of  the  convention  of  the 
General  Synod  in  1864  over  the  issue  of  the  latter  body's  admitting  into 
membership  the  Frankean  Synod,  known  for  its  weaker  confessional  stance. 
When  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  attempted  to  have  its  delegates  seated  at 
the  next  General  Synod  convention  in  1866,  that  seating  was  denied  them. 
Not  all  the  reasons  for  that  are  obvious,  but  certainly  the  fact  that  in  the 
meantime  the  Philadelphia  Seminary  was  founded  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Synod  is  one  cause.  Officially,  however,  the  reason  given  was  that  having 
walked  out  in  1864  the  Ministerium  in  effect  severed  its  ties  with  the 
General  Synod. 
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Passavant  was  irate  over  this  action  of  the  General  Synod.  The  Lu- 
theran and  Missionary  quotes  his  comments  on  the  floor  of  the  General  Syn- 
od's convention:  "The  matter  [of  not  seating  the  Pennsylvania  Synod]  has 
evidently  been  pre-arranged."27  The  leaders  of  the  movement  to  keep  that 
synod  out  "have  demanded  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  that  they  sacrifice 
vital  principles,  that  they  sanction  palpable  and  gross  violations  of  the 
constitution."28  He  accused  them  of  using  a  mere  technicality,  their  having 
walked  out  in  1864,  as  an  excuse  for  accomplishing  something  for  which 
there  were  other  reasons. 

Not  being  able  to  be  part  of  the  General  Synod,  the  Pennsylvania 
Synod  issued  a  "Fraternal  Address"  inviting  other  Lutheran  Synods  to  a 
conference  later  that  same  year.  The  Lutheran  and  Missionary  promulgated 
that  invitation.  Among  the  synods  that  accepted  it  was  Passavant's  Pitts- 
burgh Synod.  At  that  synod's  convention  in  1866  Passavant  spoke  elo- 
quently for  its  withdrawal  from  the  General  Synod  and  acceptance  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Synod's  invitation.  The  Pittsburgh  Synod  agreed  and  elected 
him  one  of  its  delegates  to  the  conference  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  which 
eventuated  in  the  forming  of  a  new  body  of  Lutherans  in  America. 

The  Lutheran  and  Missionary  enthusiastically  reported  on  that  confer- 
ence29 and  issued  a  series  of  articles  demonstrating  how  "American  Lu- 
theranism"  is  not  evangelical  Lutheranism. 

It  is  probably  the  case  that  "American  Lutheranism"  was  generally 
fading  by  that  time.  However,  for  the  next  fifty  years  the  General  Synod, 
the  General  Council,  and  the  General  Synod  of  the  South  which  was 
formed  for  sectional  reasons,  existed  as  separate  bodies.  Not  until  1918 
did  they  rejoin  to  form  the  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  The 
resolution  of  the  confessional  controversy,  which  has  been  described  here 
largely  through  Passavant's  publications,  was  one  of  the  many  factors  mak- 
ing that  merger  possible. 
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COLONEL  HIRAM  BERDAN  AND  THE 
1st  UNITED  STATES  SHARPSHOOTERS 

Richard  A.  Sauers 

Pennsylvania  Capitol  Preservation  Committee 


The  1st  United  States  Sharpshooters,  commonly  known  as  Berdan's 
Sharpshooters,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  famous  units  of  the  Federal 
army  during  the  Civil  War.  Uniformed  in  a  deep  green  instead  of  the 
regulation  blue,  and  armed  with  breech-loading  Sharps  rifles,  the  sharp- 
shooters formed  an  elite  corps  that  was  put  to  good  use  by  the  commanders 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Many  postwar  accounts  claimed  that  Berdan's 
men  killed  more  Rebel  soldiers  than  any  other  Northern  regiment. 

On  the  surface  it  would  appear  that  the  sharpshooters  received  unu- 
sually good  postwar  literary  treatment.  Charles  A.  Stevens  published  the 
official  history  of  the  sharpshooters  in  1892  and  two  company  officers  wrote 
memoirs  of  their  own:  Swiss  immigrant  Rudolf  Aschmann,  Captain  of 
Company  A,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Y.W.  Ripley,  originally 
Captain  of  Vermont  Company  F.  But  the  commander  of  the  regiment, 
Colonel  Hiram  Berdan,  has  been  neglected  by  history.  With  the  exception 
of  a  brief  biographical  sketch  included  in  a  New  York  Gettysburg  monu- 
ments book,  nothing  has  been  written  about  Berdan.  A  closer  look  reveals 
much  that  the  official  histories  leave  out. 

Hiram  Berdan  was  born  on  September  6,  1824,  in  the  small  town  of 
Phelps,  Ontario  County,  New  York.  Upon  graduation  from  Hobart  Col- 
lege, where  he  majored  in  mathematics,  Hiram  entered  a  machine  shop 
in  Rochester  as  an  apprentice.  By  the  age  of  twenty,  it  is  claimed,  he  had 
formed  a  rough  idea  which  later  led  to  the  invention  of  the  reaping  ma- 
chine. He  also  invented  a  mechanical  baker  that  was  put  into  operation 
in  five  cities  before  a  bakers  union  stopped  its  use.1 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Berdan,  reputed  to  be  the  best 
rifle  shot  in  the  country,2  forwarded  to  the  War  Department  a  proposal  to 
raise  and  equip  a  corps  of  sharpshooters  for  service  as  skirmishers.  This 
proposition  was  accepted  by  Secretary  of  War  Simon  Cameron  on  June 
15,  1861,  and  Berdan  proceeded  to  New  York  to  begin  advertising  for 
recruits.  No  man  was  accepted  who  could  not,  at  200  yards,  put  ten  con- 
secutive shots  into  a  target,  the  average  distance  not  to  exceed  five  inches 
from  the  center  of  the  target.3 

Enough  recruits  were  soon  obtained  for  a  full  regiment  and  late  in 
September  the  rendezvous  camp  was  moved  to  Washington.   New  York 
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furnished  enough  men  for  companies  A,  B,  D,  and  H,  Michigan  for  com- 
panies C,  I,  and  K,  while  Company  E  was  recruited  in  New  Hampshire, 
Company  F  in  Vermont,  and  Company  G  in  Wisconsin.  Berdan  had 
proposed  to  arm  his  regiment  with  Sharps  breech-loading  rifles,  but  Brig- 
adier General  James  W.  Ripley,  chief  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  re- 
fused, believing  instead  that  the  best  weapon  for  all  infantrymen  was  the 
muzzle-loading  Springfield  rifled  musket. 

Berdan's  repeated  requests  for  Sharps  rifles,  together  with  the  nu- 
merous target  competitions  staged  in  the  regiment's  camp,  frequently 
brought  important  visitors  to  witness  these  competitions.  On  one  occasion, 
President  Lincoln  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Thomas  A.  Scott  arrived 
to  view  such  a  competition.  Secretary  Scott,  adhering  to  Ripley's  opinion 
on  expensive  Sharps  rifles,  challenged  Berdan  to  hit  a  man-sized  target  at 
600  yards,  hoping  to  embarrass  Berdan  and  show  Lincoln  that  the  sharp- 
shooters really  were  not  that  good.  As  Berdan  prepared  to  fire,  Scott  told 
the  colonel  to  fire  at  the  right  eye  of  the  target.  When  the  target  was 
brought  in,  Scott  was  chagrined  to  see  that  the  bullet  had  pierced  the  right 
eye.  Lincoln,  knowing  full  well  that  Berdan  had  fired  a  lucky  shot,  began 
laughing,  and  promised  Berdan  that  he  would  see  that  the  regiment  got 
breech-loaders.4 

But  the  rifles  were  delayed,  and  the  lack  of  proper  arms  led  to  dis- 
sension in  the  camp.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  camp's  bad  location 
resulted  in  widespread  sickness.5  It  also  seems  that  Colonel  Berdan  made 
a  bad  impression  on  some  of  his  command.  Captain  Aschmann  recorded 
that  "The  colonel  of  our  regiment  .  .  .  was  not  well-liked  by  the  rank  and 
file  and  often  made  a  fool  of  himself  with  his  clumsy  demeanor  ....  He 
owed  his  position  only  to  the  influence  of  high-ranking  personages  and  the 
favor  of  the  President  with  whom  he  had  been  on  good  terms  for  a  long 
time."6  Frederick  Mears,  a  regular  army  officer,  was  assigned  to  the  reg- 
iment as  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  it  was  his  hard  work  that  transformed 
the  sharpshooters  into  a  disciplined  military  unit.  Mears  resigned  in  No- 
vember 1861  after  much  squabbling  between  himself  and  Berdan.  Major 
William  Rowland  also  resigned  about  the  same  time  and  brought  charges 
against  Berdan  for  signing  false  pay  vouchers,  but  the  charges  were  dis- 
missed.7 

The  1st  United  States  Sharpshooters  went  with  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac on  Major  General  George  B.  McClellan's  Peninsula  Campaign. 
After  many  delays,  Berdan  finally  received  Sharps  rifles  on  May  8,  1862. 
His  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Fifth  Corps  and  performed  rather  well, 
although  the  sharpshooters  were  usually  distributed  along  the  Federal  line 
by  companies  to  give  the  sharpshooters  the  chance  to  gain  valuable  ex- 
perience.8 

But  problems  surfaced  in  the  regiment  during  this  first  active  service. 
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Corporal  William  C.  Kent  of  Company  F  wrote  that  Berdan  was  an  "un- 
limited" coward,  always  taking  "excellent"  care  to  be  far  in  the  rear  before 
the  shooting  started.9  These  sentiments  were  echoed  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  a  scathing  attack  on  Berdan  that  was  printed  in  the  November 
6,  1862  edition  of  the  Penn  Yan  (New  York)  Chronicle.10  The  author  of  this 
long  article  condemned  Colonel  Berdan's  cowardly  activity  at  the  battles 
of  Mechanicsville,  Gaines's  Mill,  and  Malvern  Hill.  This  article  also  de- 
tailed Berdan's  attempts  to  make  himself  look  good  before  his  superiors 
by  falsifying  his  services  to  the  press  and  by  coercing  some  of  his  officers 
to  write  letters  of  praise  to  Brigadier  General  George  W.  Morell,  com- 
mander of  the  division  to  which  the  regiment  was  attached.  By  doing  the 
latter,  Berdan  attempted  to  squelch  rumblings  of  discontent  that  had  begun 
to  reach  his  ears.  He  also  threatened  Lieutenant  Lemuel  Saviers  with 
court-martial  unless  he  retracted  some  earlier  statements  and  wrote  a  fa- 
vorable letter  to  General  Morell.  However,  Berdan  could  not  prevent  all 
of  his  men  from  complaining  about  his  bad  leadership.  On  June  11,  1862, 
Secretary  of  War  Edwin  Stanton  received  a  petition  signed  by  three  officers 
and  seventy-six  men  of  the  sharpshooters,  who  complained  that  the  prom- 
ises Berdan  had  made  when  they  enlisted  had  not  been  kept.  They  alleged 
that  Berdan  had  promised  them  that  they  would  receive  at  least  fifteen 
dollars  pay  every  month,  that  they  would  neither  act  as  regular  infantry 
nor  perform  guard  duty  under  any  circumstances,  but  would  be  attached 
to  other  units  as  sharpshooters,  and  that  they  were  all  to  be  armed  with 
Sharps  rifles." 

As  the  sharpshooters  took  the  field,  Berdan's  alleged  incompetence 
and  bravado  had  already  been  noticed  by  his  superiors.  General  McClellan 
had  heard  complaints  about  the  colonel  as  early  as  mid-October  1861, 
when  he  recommended  that  "the  authority  heretofore  given  to  Col.  Berdan 
be  revoked.  He  has  already  a  larger  command  than  he  is  competent  to 
manage,  in  my  opinion."12  In  spite  of  McClellan's  misgivings,  Berdan 
had  already  impressed  the  right  people  in  Washington  with  his  sharp- 
shooter organization,  and  in  early  February  1862,  he  began  lobbying  for 
a  commission  as  brigadier-general.  The  aspiring  general  received  support 
from  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Caleb  Smith,  Postmaster  General  Mont- 
gomery P.  Blair,  Congressman  OB.  Sedgwick,  who  had  aided  Berdan  as 
counsel  for  his  business  affairs,  and  from  President  Lincoln  himself.  As 
the  Seven  Days'  battles  were  about  to  begin,  Berdan,  still  trying  for  a 
commission,  received  backing  from  General  Morell  and  from  Major  Gen- 
eral Fitz-John  Porter,  commander  of  the  Fifth  Corps.13 

However,  Colonel  Berdan's  behavior  during  the  retreat  of  the  army 
to  Harrison's  Landing  came  to  the  attention  of  his  Fifth  Corps  superiors. 
In  writing  his  report  of  the  battle  actions  of  the  main  body  of  the  sharp- 
shooters, Berdan  praised  his  own  deeds  at  Gaines's  Mill,  saying  he  saved 
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the  Filth  Corps  from  total  disaster: 

When  I  arrived  on  the  field  in  the  rear  of  the  woods,  I  saw  not 
less  than  12,000  of  our  men  and  officers,  each  apparently  making 
quick-time  for  the  bridge.  Only  a  few  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  would 
have  been  necessary  to  create  a  stampede.  In  this  event  the  most  of 
our  force  would  have  been  inevitably  lost.  Seeing  no  effort  to  rally 
the  men,  I  rode  through  them  to  the  right  and  left,  appealing  to  the 
officers  to  get  the  men  together,  and  I  would  go  down  to  the  bridge 
and  bring  up  the  rear.  The  bridge  was  full  when  I  reached  it,  and 
finding  my  appeals  to  the  officers  and  men  of  no  avail,  I  drew  my 
pistol  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  officer  or  man  who  passed  me, 
and  finding  these  threats  of  no  use,  I  fired  several  shots  over  their 
heads  before  I  succeeded  in  checking  the  rush,  which  had  become 
almost  a  panic  at  this  point.  .  .  . 

In  about  a  half  hour  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  with  four 
battalions,  varying  from  600  to  2,000.  Here  I  halted  them,  and  com- 
pelled the  stragglers  in  front  to  form.  .  .  .  Seeing  the  rebel  cavalry 
forming  in  line  in  the  field  on  the  left  of  the  woods  which  they  had 
taken  possession  of,  and  having  little  confidence  in  the  men,  I  set 
them  to  cheering,  when  the  enemy,  thinking,  perhaps,  we  had  been 
re-enforced,  retired,  and  we  crossed  the  bridge  in  good  order. 

But  once  this  report  was  given  to  General  Morell,  that  officer  appended  a 
short  note  to  it  before  he  passed  it  on  to  General  Porter  for  approval: 

Colonel  Berdan  was  not  in  the  fight  at  Gaines'  Mill.  What  oc- 
curred far  to  the  rear  near  the  bridge  I  do  not  know  of  my  own 
knowledge,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  this  statement  is  highly 
exaggerated.14 

Berdan  also  did  not  let  his  request  for  a  higher  commission  end  here. 
While  at  Harrison's  Landing,  he  had  an  artist  of  Leslie's  Illustrated  sketch 
him  in  the  act  of  halting  the  panic-stricken  mass  of  men  at  Gaines's  Mill. 
But  Morell  found  out  about  this  and  forbade  publication  since  he  consid- 
ered Berdan's  story  an  outright  lie.  After  trying  some  more  reporters  and 
artists  unsuccessfully,  Berdan  gave  his  story  to  one  of  his  officers,  who 
promised  to  send  it  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Instead,  that  officer 
included  Berdan's  tale  as  part  of  a  letter  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  New  York, 
who  in  turn  published  part  of  it  in  the  July  23  New  York  Times.  When 
General  Porter  saw  this  published  account,  he  immediately  sent  a  rebuke 
to  the  colonel.15  In  spite  of  all  of  this  controversy,  Colonel  Berdan  wrote 
to  division  headquarters,  seeking  permission  to  go  north  on  recruiting 
service,  as  the  regiment  did  not  have  the  usual  state  authorities  to  enlist 
volunteers  as  other  units  did.  He  also  wished  to  have  the  2nd  United  States 
Sharpshooters,  then  serving  with  General  Irvin  McDowell's  corps  in  the 
Army  of  Virginia,  attached  to  his  command.  Berdan  also  renewed  his 
request  for  brigade  command,  stating  that  he  could  raise  more  sharpshoot- 
ers very  quickly,  and  in  addition,  he  had  been  instrumental  in  raising  the 
93rd  New  York,  which  could  be  added  to  his  command.16 
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But  no  action  was  taken  on  Berdan's  letter  because  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  transferred  from  the  Yorktown  peninsula  to  Alexandria,  where 
its  units  marched  to  reinforce  Major  General  John  Pope's  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia. Most  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  including  Berdan's  regiment,  participated 
in  the  Second  Battle  of  Manassas  on  August  29-30,  1862,  where  on  the 
second  day  of  the  engagement  Colonel  Berdan  was  apparently  struck  on 
the  left  side  of  his  chest  by  a  piece  of  spent  artillery  shell,  causing  him  to 
leave  the  regiment  for  a  hospital  in  the  Washington  area.  Or  at  least  the 
above  is  the  story  that  Berdan  gave  his  superiors,  but  the  colonel's  actions 
after  Manassas  were  very  mysterious.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  con- 
tinually on  the  march  after  the  retreat  into  the  Washington  fortifications. 
McClellan  was  placed  in  command  again  and  moved  the  army  into  Mary- 
land to  counter  General  Lee's  invasion,  culminating  in  the  bloody  struggle 
at  Sharpsburg  on  September  17,  1862.17 

Three  days  after  this  battle,  Fifth  Corps  Adjutant  General  Frederick 
T.  Locke  questioned  General  Morell  about  Berdan's  absence  from  his  unit, 
as  Locke  had  noticed  that  Berdan  was  listed  as  "absent  without  leave" 
and  he  wondered  why.  Morell  in  turn  questioned  Captain  J.B.  Isler,  the 
senior  captain  temporarily  in  command  of  the  sharpshooters.  In  reply, 
Isler  stated  that  "the  reason  of  Colonel  Berdan's  absence  from  his  com- 
mand is  not  known  to  me.  Col.  Berdan,  on  leaving  the  regiment  at  Wash- 
ington City  (Friday  September  12th)  told  me  that  he  had  obtained  a  leave 
of  absence  for  a  few  days  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  rifles  and  accoutre- 
ments of  his  command  and  that  he  would  join  us  by  Monday  evening  the 
15th  inst."  Once  General  Porter  received  this  report,  he  recommended 
that  Berdan  be  dismissed  from  the  service  for  failing  to  report,  adding  that 
notices  of  the  colonel's  presence  in  the  capital  as  reported  by  local  news- 
papers indicated  that  he  was  not  seriously  wounded.18 

However,  once  Porter  heard  Berdan's  tale,  he  withdrew  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  colonel  be  dismissed.  But  it  appears  that  there  is  much 
to  Berdan's  report  that  does  not  make  sense.  Once  the  colonel  left  the 
sharpshooters  when  the  regiment  reached  Washington,  Berdan  did  indeed 
go  to  the  Ordnance  Department  to  inquire  about  the  shortage  of  Sharps 
rifles  for  his  command.  Berdan  then  reported  that  he  received  an  extension 
of  his  pass  owing  to  his  search  for  the  rifles,  later  finding  that  all  of  the 
extra  weapons  had  been  appropriated  by  a  Michigan  regiment  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Bucktails.  After  pressing  army  headquarters  for  the  return 
of  the  rifles  to  equip  new  recruits  and  sick  men  returning  from  hospitals, 
the  colonel  wrote  to  the  Adjutant  General's  Office,  stating  that  he  had 
then  intended  to  return  to  duty,  but  some  complications  from  his  wound, 
especially  internal  bleeding,  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  To  complicate 
matters  further,  the  Surgeon  General  assigned  Surgeon  Meredith  Clymer 
to  attend  Berdan.  Clymer  examined  his  patient  and  issued  a  September 
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15  report  which  indicated  that  Berdan  was  suffering  from  hemoptysis  and 
was  unfit  for  any  duty.  One  week  later,  Clymer  recommended  a  twenty- 
day  continuation  of  Berdan's  leave,  which  was  approved  by  General-in- 
Chief  Henry  Halleck.  A  few  days  later,  Berdan  wrote  to  General  Morell 
about  his  injuries,  enclosing  a  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability,  but  also 
saying  that  he  was  getting  stronger.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty  days,  Clymer 
again  examined  Berdan,  found  that  he  was  still  unfit  for  duty,  and  issued 
a  certificate  of  disability  good  for  sixty  days.  Secretary  of  War  Stanton 
personally  approved  this  extension  of  Berdan's  leave.19 

Colonel  Berdan  finally  returned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  Jan- 
uary 1863.  Upon  Major  General  Joseph  Hooker's  reorganization  of  the 
battered  army,  the  1st  and  2nd  U.S.  Sharpshooters  were  both  assigned  to 
the  Third  Army  Corps — as  the  Third  Brigade,  Third  Division — with  Berdan 
in  command  of  the  brigade.  But  before  the  army  took  the  field  in  April, 
more  controversy  broke  out  within  the  ranks  of  the  sharpshooters.  In  early 
March,  Berdan  preferred  charges  against  Lieutenant-Colonel  Trepp  for 
alleged  misbehavior  before  the  enemy  during  the  Peninsula  Campaign, 
absence  without  leave,  and  disobedience  of  orders,  but  the  court  found 
Trepp  innocent  of  all  charges.20  Trepp  then  brought  Berdan  before  a  court- 
martial,  charging  the  colonel  with  attempting  to  intimidate  witnesses  who 
were  prepared  to  uphold  Trepp's  account  of  his  actions  on  the  Peninsula. 
The  court  found  Berdan  not  guilty,  but  Brigadier  General  Amiel  W.  Whip- 
ple, Berdan's  division  commander,  thought  otherwise,  writing  that 

The  substance  of  the  specifications  is  clearly  proved.  The  Court 
has  acquitted  the  accused  evidently  upon  the  belief  that  his  intention 
was  not  to  tamper  with  or  intimidate  the  witnesses.  Admitting  that 
no  sinister  design  was  intended,  the  actions  in  question  were  highly 
improper  in  their  character. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Court  are  disapproved.21 

Such  quarreling  between  the  officers  was  unhealthy  for  regimental  morale. 
Affairs  seemingly  became  so  bad  that  regimental  historian  Stevens  alluded 
to  these  courts  in  the  only  paragraph  in  his  history  in  which  he  wrote 
directly  about  the  problems  in  the  Sharpshooters.22 

Berdan's  brigade  of  sharpshooters  participated  quite  prominently  in 
the  Chancellorsville  Campaign  as  part  of  Major  General  Daniel  E.  Sic- 
kles's  Third  Corps.  When  some  skirmishers  of  this  corps  discovered  Rebel 
General  Stonewall  Jackson's  march  through  the  woods  across  the  front  of 
the  corps,  General  Hooker  permitted  Sickles  to  take  his  command  out  of 
line  to  pursue  what  was  then  thought  to  be  Lee's  retreating  army.  Berdan's 
men  took  the  lead  and  smashed  into  Jackson's  rearguard  in  the  Catherine 
Furnace  area,  capturing  most  of  the  23rd  Georgia  during  some  stubborn 
fighting  in  the  tangled  forest  covering  most  of  the  battlefield.  After  Jack- 
son's May  2  late  afternoon  attack  routed  the  Eleventh  Corps  on  the  Federal 
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right  flank,  Sickles  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army 
and  he  withdrew  during  the  night,  changing  position  to  contest  any  further 
Confederate  advance.  In  the  savage  struggle  west  of  the  Chancellor  House 
on  May  3,  General  Whipple  was  killed  and  his  small  division  lost  heavily.23 

Owing  to  these  excessive  losses  and  the  mustering  out  of  some  nine- 
months  regiments,  the  division  was  broken  up  on  June  11  and  the  regi- 
ments assigned  to  other  divisions  in  the  Third  Corps.  As  a  result,  Berdan 
found  himself  back  in  command  of  the  1st  regiment,  now  a  part  of  Brig- 
adier General  Hobart  Ward's  Second  Brigade,  First  Division,  Major  Gen- 
eral David  B.  Birney  commanding.  But  Colonel  Berdan  was  not  happy 
over  this  turn  of  events,  and  as  soon  as  General  Sickles  returned  from  a 
leave  of  absence  in  late  June,  Berdan  procured  an  order  by  which  he,  as 
commander  of  both  sharpshooter  regiments,  reported  directly  to  division 
headquarters,  in  effect  making  the  regiments  a  separate  brigade.24 

General  Birney' s  division  reached  the  Gettysburg  battlefield  during 
the  early  evening  of  July  1 .  Early  on  the  morning  of  July  2,  Major  General 
George  G.  Meade,  the  new  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
ordered  General  Sickles  to  deploy  his  corps  in  line  of  battle  along  the  low 
crest  of  Cemetery  Ridge,  his  left  flank  to  be  anchored  on  Little  Round 
Top  if  possible,  his  right  to  connect  with  the  left  of  the  Second  Corps  about 
1,300  yards  north  of  Little  Round  Top.  But  the  southern  half  of  Cemetery 
Ridge  hardly  deserves  the  appellation  "ridge"  and  is  dominated  by  the 
higher  ground  about  one  mile  to  its  front,  the  so-called  Peach  Orchard 
ridge,  along  the  crest  of  which  the  Emmitsburg  Road  runs.  Sickles  was 
worried  about  enemy  occupation  of  this  high  ground  and  so  by  dawn  on 
July  2,  his  skirmish  line  was  already  deployed  along  the  ridge,  exchanging 
shots  with  Confederate  pickets  in  the  woods  west  of  the  Emmitsburg  Road. 

As  the  morning  wore  on  and  no  Confederate  assault  developed,  Fed- 
eral officers  began  to  wonder  what  Lee  was  up  to.  General  Sickles  was 
extremely  worried  about  that  high  ground  to  his  front,  and  although  he 
had  warned  Meade  about  it,  he  received  no  order  from  army  headquarters 
to  advance  and  occupy  the  Peach  Orchard  area.  Finally,  acting  upon  Chief- 
of-Artillery  Henry  Hunt's  suggestion,  Sickles  dispatched  Berdan  and  100 
sharpshooters  from  the  1st  regiment,  supported  by  the  210  officers  and 
men  of  the  3rd  Maine  infantry,  into  the  woods  on  Warfield  Ridge  to  push 
back  the  enemy  skirmishers  and  discover  what  was  going  on  behind  the 
protective  veil  of  trees. 

Berdan  led  his  command  down  the  Emmitsburg  Road  to  a  point 
opposite  the  left  flank  of  the  Third  Corps,  then  plunged  into  the  woods  on 
Warfield  Ridge.  The  sharpshooters  deployed  in  skirmish  order,  then  began 
moving  north  through  the  woods,  with  the  3rd  Maine  following  in  sup- 
porting distance.  Upon  encountering  Confederate  skirmishers  in  Pitzer's 
Woods,  the  sharpshooters  drove  them  back  some  300  yards,  to  discover 
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what  Berdan  described  as  "three  columns  in  motion  in  rear  of  the  wood, 
changing  direction,  as  it  were,  by  the  right  flank."  The  sharpshooters 
opened  fire  on  the  surprised  enemy  as  the  3rd  Maine  came  forward  on  the 
double-quick  to  the  front  line,  and  the  Yankees  held  the  Rebels  in  check 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  Berdan  decided  he  had  accomplished  the 
object  of  his  reconnaissance  and  withdrew.  Losses  were  nineteen  for  the 
sharpshooters  and  forty-eight  for  the  3rd  Maine,  which  was  in  a  more 
exposed  condition  because  the  sharpshooters  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
natural  cover  by  the  time  the  infantrymen  arrived  in  line.  Berdan  reported 
to  Birney  that  there  were  Confederates  moving  south  across  the  front  of 
the  Third  Corps,  using  the  woods  for  cover.  Once  Sickles  heard  this  report, 
he  determined  to  take  matters  into  his  own  hands,  and  at  2:00  p.m.  or- 
dered the  Third  Corps  forward  to  the  Peach  Orchard  line.  Sickles's  men 
•were  in  this  position  when  General  James  Longstreet  opened  the  fighting 
on  July  2  by  launching  his  veterans  against  Sickles's  exposed  battleline. 
When  the  fighting  ended  shortly  after  nightfall,  the  Federals  had  been 
driven  back  to  Cemetery  Ridge,  having  suffered  heavy  losses,  including 
General  Sickles,  whose  right  leg  was  crushed  by  a  stray  artillery  shell.25 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Colonel  Berdan  approached  Ma- 
jor General  William  H.  French,  the  new  commander  of  the  Third  Corps, 
about  forming  a  detail  to  go  to  New  York  City  to  obtain  recruits  for  the 
sharpshooters,  now  much  reduced  in  strength  from  active  campaigning. 
But  as  soon  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  Trepp  heard  about  Berdan's  idea  he 
wrote  to  division  headquarters  to  object  to  the  recruiting  detail.  Trepp 
complained  that  Berdan,  who  had  been  temporarily  in  charge  of  Ward's 
brigade  when  Ward  assumed  command  of  the  division  as  Birney  took  over 
the  corps  after  Sickles  was  wounded,  had  been  relieved  of  brigade  com- 
mand on  July  7,  but  had  not  yet  resumed  command  of  the  regiment.  Trepp 
reported  that  Berdan  had  asked  him  to  report  the  colonel  and  his  brigade 
staff  as  "off  duty,"  and  the  lieutenant  colonel  objected  to  a  detail  taken 
from  his  regiment  by  an  officer  who  was  not  in  command  of  the  unit.26 

After  this  misunderstanding  was  cleared  up,  French  concurred  with 
Berdan's  proposal,  and  on  August  7  issued  orders  for  a  detail  of  nine 
officers  and  men,  headed  by  the  colonel,  to  go  directly  to  New  York  City 
on  recruiting  service.  General  Birney  even  wrote  to  the  Provost  Marshal 
of  Washington,  asking  him  to  aid  Berdan  in  every  way  possible  to  expedite 
the  detail  in  getting  to  New  York.27 

On  August  24,  Seth  Williams,  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  wrote  to  General  French  as  follows: 

I  am  directed  by  the  Major  Genl.  Commanding  [General  Meade] 
to  state  that  it  would  appear  from  a  statement  in  the  'New  York 
Times'  of  the  issue  of  the  21st  instant  under  the  heading  'Washington 
Dispatches,'  that  Colonel  H.  Berdan,  1st  Regiment  Sharpshooters  has 
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been  ordered  from  the  field  upon  the  'Recruiting  service' — If  so,  the 
Commanding  General  desires  to  be  informed  from  what  source  the 
order  emanated.28 

Williams  also  checked  with  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  in  Wash- 
ington about  the  organization  of  the  sharpshooters,  and  after  learning  that 
the  regiment  was  not  raised  exclusively  in  New  York,  wired  French  about 
Berdan's  detail.  In  reply,  General  French  stated  that  "this  officer  repre- 
sented to  me  so  positively  that  the  1st.  Regt.  of  S.S.  was  a  New  York 
organization  as  such  different  from  the  2nd  Regiment  of  S.S.  that  he 
induced  me  to  withdraw  my  objection  to  detailing  officers  from  his  regi- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  conscripts."  French  then  sent  an  order 
for  Berdan  to  return  to  duty  immediately.29 

However,  no  one  could  locate  Colonel  Berdan  to  give  him  General 
French's  order.  Colonel  Edward  D.  Townsend  and  Major  Thomas  M. 
Vincent  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  spent  several  days  at  the  begin- 
ning of  September  trying  to  locate  the  missing  officer.  These  two  men  sent 
telegrams  to  several  officers  in  the  Department  of  the  East,  asking  for 
Berdan's  whereabouts.30  Finally,  Brigadier  General  E.R.S.  Canby  wired 
that  Berdan  had  reported  to  him,  having  been  delayed  by  visiting  other 
states  on  business  connected  with  the  organization  of  his  regiment.  Major 
General  John  A.  Dix,  commanding  the  department,  ordered  Berdan  to 
Washington  on  September  7.31 

But  instead  of  going  to  Washington  as  ordered,  Berdan  appeared  in 
Dix's  headquarters  with  a  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability,  signed  by 
Assistant  Surgeon  George  P.  Jaquett,  who  recommended  a  thirty-day  leave 
of  absence  due  to  recurring  attacks  of  hemoptysis.  After  some  considera- 
tion, Dix  then  granted  Berdan  a  twenty-day  leave,  effective  September 
12  32 

Meanwhile,  an  angry  General  Birney  preferred  charges  against  Ber- 
dan, accusing  him  with  disobedience  of  orders  and  conduct  prejudicial  to 
good  order  and  military  discipline.  General  Birney's  letter  accompanying 
the  charges  and  specifications  stated  in  part: 

The  facts,  as  far  as  my  investigation  gives,  are  these:  Col.  Berdan 
remained  some  days  in  Washington  then  proceeded  to  New  York,  and 
ordered  the  officers  &  enlisted  men  composing  the  detail  to  proceed 
to  their  homes  until  he  should  send  for  them.  He  then  proceeded  to 
West  Lebanon  New  Hampshire  &  spent  some  four  weeks  in  the  moun- 
tains with  his  family.  He  returned  to  New  York  about  the  8th  Sep- 
tember. I  received  a  letter  from  him  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  disobedience  to  positive  orders  is  so  glaring  that  I  think  an 
example  should  be  made  of  the  case.  On  his  return  he  will  be  placed 
under  arrest.33 

But  Colonel  Berdan  still  did  not  return  to  the  army.  General  Williams 
wired  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  on  September  21,  indicating  that  he 
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understood  Berdan  had  been  ordered  back  on  September  7.  If  so,  where 
was  he?  Major  Vincent  then  conducted  his  own  investigation  and  wired 
back  a  few  days  later: 

Whereabouts  of  Colonel  Berdan  1st  Sharpshooters.  Cannot  be 
found.  It  is  prepared  to  publish  him  for  disobedience  of  orders  and 
absent  without  leave  and  cause  him  to  make  defense  before  the  Mil- 
itary Commission  in  this  city.34 

Berdan's  name  was  published  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  giving  the  colonel  fifteen  days  to  appear  before  a  military  com- 
mission to  explain  his  absence.35  The  commission,  chaired  by  Brigadier 
General  James  B.  Ricketts,  released  its  findings  on  October  17.  The  court 
found  that  the  accused  did  follow  orders  to  go  to  New  York  to  recruit,  and 
was  indeed  delayed  by  General  Birney's  orders  to  stop  in  Washington  to 
make  requisitions  from  the  Ordnance  Department  for  rifles.  Berdan  then 
proceeded  to  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  on  sharpshooter  business  and 
finally  reached  New  York  on  September  7,  there  obtaining  permission  to 
form  a  rendezvous  point  for  drafted  men  in  the  city.  The  colonel  was 
suffering  from  diarrhea  at  the  time  and  obtained  a  twenty-day  leave  of 
absence  because  of  this  continued  illness.  He  was  thus  unable  to  obey  the 
order  to  return  to  duty.  The  court  found  that  satisfactory  defense  had  been 
made.36 

On  October  20,  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  granted  Berdan  a  fifty- 
day  leave  of  absence,  an  order  endorsed  personally  by  President  Lincoln. 
When  this  leave  expired,  Surgeon  Jaquett  recommended  another  twenty- 
day  extension  owing  to  Berdan's  continued  suffering  of  internal  bleeding 
from  hemoptysis.  Berdan  never  returned  to  active  duty,  for  on  December 
22,  Captain  Frank  E.  Marble,  then  in  command  of  the  regiment,  requested 
that  the  colonel  be  discharged  from  service  under  the  terms  of  General 
Order  100  (August  11,  1862)  for  absence  due  to  illness  more  than  seventy 
consecutive  days.  Berdan  was  consequently  honorably  discharged  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1864. 37  In  1868,  "upon  his  own  application,"  further  endorsed 
by  Generals  Hooker  and  Sickles,  Berdan  was  brevetted  Brigadier  General 
for  his  services  at  Chancellorsville,  the  commission  retroactive  to  March 
13,  1865.  His  nomination  for  brevet  Major  General  for  his  work  at  Get- 
tysburg went  to  the  Senate  but  when  Congress  adjourned  in  March  1869, 
no  action  was  taken  on  this  commission  and  the  nomination  expired.38 

Berdan's  postwar  career  was  just  as  controversial  as,  if  not  more  so 
than,  his  war  record.  The  colonel's  interest  in  weapons  led  him  to  tinker 
with  new  types  of  rifles  as  well  as  more  effective  ammunition.  Sometime 
in  1866,  Berdan  visited  the  Frankford  Arsenal  in  Philadelphia  and  appar- 
ently stole  an  experimental  design  for  a  center-fire  cartridge  then  being 
perfected  by  Colonel  S.V  Benet.  Berdan  then  patented  the  same  design 
under  his  own  name  as  inventor.39  Shortly  after  this  incident,   Colonel 
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Berdan  left  the  United  States  for  Europe,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  market 
for  a  new  type  of  sharpshooting  rifle  he  claimed  to  have  invented.  The 
colonel  spent  about  eighteen  years  traveling  throughout  Europe,  finding 
markets  for  his  rifle  in  Saint  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Paris,  Madrid,  Rome, 
and  Constantinople.40 

While  in  Europe,  Berdan  made  himself  known  to  several  American 
embassies,  and  the  War  Department  was  beset  with  inquiries  about  his 
war  record.  On  at  least  one  occasion,  Berdan  left  his  calling  card  with 
curious  American  officials:  "Le  General  Berdan,  Ancien  Commandant  du 
Corps  des  Tirailleurs  dans  l'Armee  des  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique."41  An- 
other startled  American  diplomat  wrote  to  the  War  Department,  com- 
plaining that 

My  brother  has  begged  me  to  write  you,  praying  that  you  will 
get  for  him,  all  possible  information  regarding  Berdan — The  date  of 
his  entering  the  army  and  retiring  from  the  same — the  rank  he  held — 
the  battles  he  was  in — the  wounds  he  received  and  the  character  he 
bore.  Get  if  you  can,  documentary  evidence  &  let  us  know  the  facts. 
He  says  his  Corps  was  cut  all  to  pieces  three  times — that  his  wound 
on  one  occasion  was  so  desperate,  it  was  a  most  wonderful  thing  he 
ever  recovered.  Was  he  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Sharpshooters? 
Has  he  the  right  to  wear  a  Generals  uniform  now?  He  did  so  when 
invited  to  dine  with  the  English  Military  Attache  the  other  night, 
much  to  his  disgust.  Give  us  all  the  facts.42 

Berdan  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1886  to  press  his  case,  orig- 
inally begun  in  1870,  against  the  government  for  alleged  infringement 
upon  his  patent  for  a  type  of  Springfield  rifle.  He  sought  $400,000  in 
damages,  but  due  to  various  legal  problems,  a  statute  of  limitations  in- 
volving a  gap  in  the  prosecution  from  1876  to  1881,  the  court  awarded 
Berdan  only  $95,004  in  1890.43 

When  Berdan  returned  to  America,  he  happened  to  arrive  when  one 
of  the  most  bitter  controversies  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  about  to 
break  into  open  warfare.  Ever  since  the  battle,  General  Sickles  had  main- 
tained that  the  advance  of  the  Third  Corps  to  the  Peach  Orchard  line  was 
the  single  most  important  tactical  move  of  the  entire  bloody  three  days. 
In  fact,  Sickles  claimed  that  his  forward  advance  actually  won  the  battle 
for  General  Meade,  who  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  victory.  There 
were  some  sharp  words  exchanged  in  1864  during  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  hearings  on  Gettysburg,  but  Meade  died  in  1872  and 
Sickles  was  occupied  in  other  matters  during  the  1870s. 

But,  as  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Gettysburg  approached,  the 
battle  began  to  draw  more  and  more  attention  from  Civil  War  writers, 
both  veterans  and  amateur  historians.  Meade  and  Sickles  each  received  a 
share  of  criticism  for  the  battle,  and  as  Sickles  developed  a  defense  of  his 
forward  move,  he  advocated  the  idea  that  he  knew  of  the  Confederate 
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movement  against  the  Little  Round  Top  area  since  daylight  on  July  2. 
And  when  Berdan's  reconnaissance  disclosed  enemy  troops  moving  south 
across  the  front  of  the  Third  Corps,  Sickles  claimed  that  he  moved  his 
command  forward  to  forestall  Longstreet's  occupation  of  that  vital  high 
ground  at  the  Peach  Orchard.  Thus,  by  implication,  Sickles  illustrated 
that  Berdan's  men  performed  a  very  crucial  mission  on  July  2.44 

Until  the  Meade-Sickles  controversy  erupted  in  the  mid- 1880s,  Civil 
War  writers  paid  scant  attention  to  the  Berdan-Wilcox  skirmish  in  Pitzer's 
Woods.45  The  sudden  escalation  of  this  conflict,  as  well  as  Berdan's  much- 
publicized  return  from  Europe,  seem  to  have  been  the  two  principal  rea- 
sons for  the  renewed  interest  in  the  role  of  the  sharpshooters  at  Gettysburg. 
These  reasons,  together  with  the  1888  reunion  at  Gettysburg,  brought 
much  attention  to  the  role  of  Berdan's  men.  Unit  historian  Stevens  best 
represents  this  new  interpretation  of  Berdan's  command  at  Gettysburg. 
Stevens's  description  of  the  fight  in  Pitzer's  Woods  was  based  on  the  official 
reports,  supplemented  by  personal  recollections  of  participants.  However, 
in  judging  the  results  on  the  skirmish,  Stevens  wrote  the  following: 

The  heroic  deeds  of  Leonidas  and  his  300  Spartans,  betrayed  and 
slaughtered  by  the  Persian  hosts,  has  for  ages  been  recounted  in  verse 
and  story.  But  no  greater  display  of  heroism,  no  more  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  patriotism  can  be  cited  in  the  annals  of  war,  than  was  the 
courageous  attack  of  Berdan's  300  on  the  marching  columns  of  30,000 
foes.  And  surely,  it  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  a  turning  point  in  the 
Rebellion.46 

The  attack  on  30,000  foes  was  a  reference  to  the  belief  that  Berdan's 
men  had  discovered  Longstreet's  flanking  march  and  had  delayed  it  long 
enough  for  Sickles  to  move  forward  to  deny  the  Peach  Orchard  ridge  to 
the  Rebels.  Although  this  story  is  more  myth  than  fact,  it  has  persisted 
down  to  the  present  generation  of  Gettysburg  narratives,  as  exemplified 
by  Glenn  Tucker  in  his  High  Tide  at  Gettysburg,  published  in  1958.  After 
writing  of  Berdan's  advance  and  his  driving  back  the  enemy  skirmishers, 
Tucker  wrote  that  the  sharpshooters  "unveiled  three  long  enemy  infantry 
lines,  waiting,  300  yards  away."47 

Although  Sickles  did  move  forward  because  of  Berdan's  report  that 
enemy  soldiers  were  in  the  woods  in  front  of  the  Third  Corps,  Berdan's 
reconnaissance  did  not  delay  Longstreet's  Corps  and  allow  Sickles  to  oc- 
cupy the  Peach  Orchard  without  a  fight.  Berdan's  men  attacked  Brigadier 
General  Cadmus  M.  Wilcox's  Alabama  Brigade  of  Major  General  Richard 
H.  Anderson's  Division  of  Lieutenant  General  Ambrose  P.  Hill's  Third 
Corps.  Wilcox  was  moving  his  troops  into  position  between  Pitzer's  and 
Spangler's  Woods  as  the  right  flank  unit  of  Anderson's  command,  which 
was  then  moving  into  battleline  to  act  as  a  support  for  Longstreet's  corps 
once  it  reached  a  position  on  Anderson's  right.  Wilcox  was  in  the  process 
of  sending  two  of  his  five  regiments  across  an  open  field  to  scout  Pitzer's 
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Woods  when  the  sharpshooters  encountered  his  skirmishers  and  opened 
fire  on  these  two  leading  units.  Confederate  reports  all  agreed  that  the 
fighting  with  Berdan's  men  was  over  in  about  twenty  minutes,  and  that 
only  three  regiments  of  Wilcox's  Brigade  were  engaged  before  Berdan 
pulled  his  men  back.48 

Berdan  himself,  once  he  came  back  to  America  in  1886,  made  many 
public  orations  about  the  valor  and  importance  of  his  sharpshooters  at 
Gettysburg.  While  most  of  his  speeches  were  melodramatic  to  the  point  of 
absurdity,  a  summation  of  four  orations  would  result  in  a  story  as  follows: 
Berdan  noticed  by  9:00  a.m.  on  July  2  that  the  enemy  was  making  some 
sort  of  movement  under  cover  of  the  woods  in  front  of  the  Peach  Orchard, 
but  his  skirmish  line  was  not  strong  enough  to  find  out  what  was  going 
on.  About  11:00  a.m.,  the  colonel  received  permission  from  General  Sic- 
kles to  take  a  reconnaissance  force  into  the  woods  opposite  the  Third  Corps 
to  find  out  what  was  afoot.  Berdan  took  his  men  to  the  extreme  left  of  the 
Federal  line  to  make  sure  no  Confederates  had  penetrated  that  far  south, 
then  swung  his  command  north  through  the  woods  on  Warfield  Ridge. 
Berdan  recalled  how  he  was  some  300  yards  ahead  of  his  men,  and  was 
mounted  so  that  he  could  see  over  the  underbrush  and  prevent  any  sur- 
prise. He  came  upon  Wilcox's  Brigade,  leading  Longstreet's  column  of 
25,000  marching  south  through  the  woods.  Rather  than  withdraw  and  risk 
losing  the  Round  Tops,  Berdan  gave  the  command  "Follow  me,  advance 
firing"  although  outnumbered  "doubtless  20  to  1."  Berdan  claimed  that 
his  sudden  attack  delayed  Longstreet's  march  some  sixty  to  ninety  minutes 
and  thus  saved  the  battle  for  General  Meade.49 

General  Longstreet  added  to  the  postwar  historiographic  confusion 
by  agreeing  with  his  old  battle  opponent  Dan  Sickles  that  the  latter' s 
advance  to  the  Peach  Orchard  won  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  At  the  1888 
reunion,  Longstreet  was  quoted  as  having  the  following  conversation  with 
Berdan: 

The  old  Union  man,  in  discussing  the  battle  this  morning,  asked 
Longstreet  if  he  remembered  the  firing  on  his  front  before  his  troops 
made  a  forward  move.  "Remember  it?"  The  Southerner  pricked  up 
his  ears  and,  showing  more  animation  than  he  had  at  any  other  time 
since  his  arrival  on  the  field,  said  that  the  firing  in  question  saved 
Sickles  and  the  day.  It  caused  him  a  loss  of  40  minutes,  and  could  he 
have  saved  five  of  those  minutes  he  believed  that  the  battle  would 
have  gone  against  Meade  on  the  second  day.50 

The  entire  myth  of  the  importance  of  the  skirmish  in  Pitzer's  Woods, 
as  well  as  part  of  Sickles's  defense  of  his  actions  at  Gettysburg,  was  aided 
greatly  by  the  Lee-Longstreet  Controversy  on  the  Confederate  side.  Gen- 
eral Longstreet's  role  at  Gettysburg  was  questioned  and  attacked  by  par- 
tisans of  General  Lee,  and  until  recently,  very  few  historians  have  defended 
Longstreet  at  the  expense  of  Lee.  But  even  though  Longstreet  sided  with 
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Sickles  about  the  importance  of  Berdan's  reconnaissance,  a  closer  scrutiny 
of  writings  by  members  of  Longstreet's  command  reveals  that  none  of 
their  extant  reports,  newspaper  articles,  recollections  published  as  books 
or  magazine  articles,  and  postwar  letters,  mentions  any  delay  owing  to 
gunfire  by  Berdan's  sharpshooters.  In  an  1892  letter,  Colonel  Hilary  A. 
Herbert,  commander  of  the  8th  Alabama  of  Wilcox's  Brigade,  recalled 
that  during  and  after  the  skirmish,  "No  other  Confederates  were  in  sight," 
referring  to  the  obvious  fact  that  only  Wilcox's  men  were  engaged  with 
Berdan  and  that  Longstreet's  men  were  nowhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fighting.51 

In  addition  to  his  public  pronouncements  about  the  important  role  of 
his  command  at  Gettysburg,  Colonel  Berdan  became  involved  in  the  plans 
of  his  men  to  erect  a  suitable  monument  on  that  battlefield.  With  the  help 
of  Adjutant  General  John  C.  Kelton,  Berdan  procured  a  live  model  with 
a  reproduction  sharpshooter  uniform  as  the  basis  for  a  monument  to  his 
regiments.  The  soldier-model  was  photographed  in  different  poses  and 
finally  a  stance  was  chosen  to  represent  a  sharpshooter  in  the  act  of  ad- 
vancing, firing  on  the  enemy.  Berdan  designed  an  octagonal  base  for  this 
projected  bronze  statue,  with  bronze  plaques  from  each  of  the  eight  states 
that  provided  men  for  the  regiments  to  indicate  the  origin  of  each  company 
from  the  states.  After  some  consideration,  Berdan  wrote  the  inscription 
that  would  appear  on  the  monument.  This  inscription  stated  in  part: 

July  2nd,  1863,  at  1  P.M.  THE  TURNING  POINT  OF  THE 
WAR,  For  the  reason  that  the  brilliant  attack  made  at  this  time  and 
place  by  these  skilled  riflemen,  with  breech-loaders,  under  Col.  Ber- 
dan's inspiring  command,  "FOLLOW  ME,  ADVANCE  FIRING," 
developed  and  delayed  the  enemy's  flanking  movement  in  large  force 
on  our  left,  where  we  were  weak  and  badly  exposed,  and  at  a  period 
when  further  recruiting  would  have  been  impossible  had  we  lost  the 
day.52 

But  this  monument  was  never  erected.  Berdan  failed  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  state  commissions,  as  well  as  the  necessary  funds  to 
erect  the  monument,  and  several  members  of  the  sharpshooters  still  held 
Berdan  in  some  disdain  for  his  wartime  record.  One  sharpshooter  who 
was  suspicious  of  the  colonel  during  the  war  recalled  that  "the  bitter  feeling 
of  our  men  toward  Col.  Berdan  could  not  be  conveyed  in  words."53  But 
when  the  colonel  returned  from  Europe  in  1886,  he  was  generally  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  by  his  comrades,  especially  after  he  began  to  es- 
pouse their  important  services  at  Gettysburg. 

And  even  though  most  of  his  comrades  forgave  the  colonel  and  wel- 
comed him  back,  there  were  still  a  number  who  objected  to  his  monument 
design,  calling  it  "awkward,  unsoldierlike,  unnatural,  and  inartistic." 
Further,  Berdan's  proposed  inscription  caused  "a  howl  of  indignation." 
The  New  York  sharpshooters  objected  to  the  inclusion  of  the  2nd  regiment 
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on  the  inscription  for  the  monument,  since  they  rightfully  argued  that  no 
sharpshooters  from  that  unit  participated  in  the  skirmish  in  Pitzer's  Woods, 
where  it  was  agreed  that  the  monument  was  to  be  placed.  "Berdan's 
command,  'Follow  me!  Advance  firing!"  it  was  asserted,  should  be  ex- 
punged because  it  was  inappropriate,  uncalled  for,  and  unduly  personal. 
Some  survivors  even  question  whether  Berdan  ever  gave  such  an  order."54 
As  a  result  of  all  of  this  squabbling,  no  regimental  monument  ever  sur- 
faced. Instead,  most  of  the  eight  states  erected  separate  monuments  to 
their  own  companies  at  different  locations  on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield. 

In  addition  to  his  continued  involvement  in  the  controversies  of  Get- 
tysburg, Berdan  continued  to  dabble  with  military-related  inventions.  He 
developed  a  range-finder  for  use  with  artillery  as  well  as  a  distance  fuse 
for  a  sharpened  artillery  shell.  The  colonel  also  tinkered  with  the  devel- 
opment of  a  torpedo  boat  designed  to  evade  nets,  and  worked  on  a  twin- 
screw,  armored,  semi-submarine  boat.55 

Berdan's  last  major  controversy  centered  around  his  quest  for  a 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  based  upon  his  "discovery"  of  Long- 
street's  flanking  march  at  Gettysburg.  In  June,  1892,  Adjutant  General 
Kelton  wrote  to  General-in-Chief  John  M.  Schofield,  recommending  that 
Berdan's  name  be  brought  up  before  the  board  that  awarded  medals.  In 
order  to  do  so,  the  War  Department's  Record  and  Pension  Office  was 
required  to  search  its  records  and  provide  a  summary  of  Berdan's  Civil 
War  service.  This  office  did  so,  and  its  results  halted  any  request  for  a 
medal.  The  service  record  highlighted  Berdan's  medical  problems  and 
frequent  leaves  of  absence,  but  the  office  could  not  find  any  evidence  that 
Berdan  was  ever  treated  for  the  wound  supposedly  incurred  at  the  battle 
of  Second  Manassas.  As  a  final  statement  to  Berdan's  war  record,  the 
Record  and  Pension  Office  wrote  that  "No  record  has  been  found  of  any 
specific  act  of  bravery  performed  by  Col.  Berdan  during  his  term  of  serv- 
ice."56 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure  a  Medal  of  Honor  was  Berdan's 
last  controversial  measure  during  his  lifetime.  The  old  veteran  died  sud- 
denly while  engaged  in  a  game  of  chess  in  Washington's  Metropolitan 
Club  on  the  evening  of  March  31,  1893.  He  was  subsequently  buried  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  His  was  a  life  filled  with  mystery  and  con- 
troversy. Perhaps  Colonel  Edward  D.  Townsend  best  summed  up  Berdan's 
life  when  he  wrote: 

From  the  records  &  official  papers,  I  know  of  Colonel  Berdan 
whilst  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States — an  unfavorable 
impression  is  the  result.  Mystery  &  irregularity  attended  his  official 
acts  &  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  consider,  with  great  care,  all  official 
matters  with  which  he  was  connected.  His  representations  come  be- 
fore this  office  were  not  acted  upon  unless  they  were  supported  by 
statements  of  reliable  officers.57 
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NOTES 

'New  York  Monuments  Commission  for  the  Battlefields  of  Gettysburg,  Chattanooga,  and  Antietam,  Dedication  of  the 
Auxiliary  Stale  Monument  on  the  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg  Authorized  by  Chapter  181 ,  Laws  of  1925  (Albany:  J  B.  Lyon  Company, 
Printers,   1926),  p.   154. 

•I  have  not  found  any  evidence  to  support  the  claim  that  Berdan  was  one  of  the  country's  best  shots.  The  National 
Museum  in  Gettysburg  has  custody  of  eleven  silver  "trophies"  that  cousin  Whitney  Berdan  donated  to  the  museum.  The 
old  placard  in  this  case  indicates  that  these  silver  pieces  were  won  at  shooting  matches  by  the  colonel,  but  there  are  no 
engravings  on  any  of  them  and  none  of  them  resemble  the  usual  trophies  presented  for  target  shooting. 

'Charles  A.  Stevens,  Berdan  's  U.S.  Sharpshooters  m  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  1861-1865  (St.  Paul:  Price-McGill  Company, 
1892),  pp.  2-4.  Conversely,  Rudolf  Aschmann,  Memoirs  of  a  Swiss  Officer  in  the  American  Civil  War,  edited  by  Heinz  K.  Meier 
and  translated  by  Hedwig  D.  Rappolt  (Bern:  Herbert  Lang,  1972),  p.  29,  argues  that  it  was  Caspar  Trcpp  who  originated 
the  idea  for  a  corps  of  sharpshooters,  but  it  was  Berdan's  political  influence  that  generated  the  action  for  recruiting  such  a 
body  of  men. 

•Stevens,  pp.  6-11. 

5Ibid.,  pp.  15-17 

"Aschmann,  Memoirs,  p.  37. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  37,  40.  For  the  Rowland  incident,  see  the  following,  all  in  Berdan's  Compiled  Service  Record  (hereafter 
Berdan  CSR),  National  Archives,  Record  Group  94,  Records  of  the  Office  of  the  Adjutant  General:  Rowland  to  D.B. 
Sacket,  Mustering  Officer  and  Inspector  General,  New  York,  November  21,  1861;  List  of  Charges  against  Berdan,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1861;  Berdan  to  Seth  Williams,  December  19,  1861. 

8Stevens,  pp.  26-141. 

'William  C.  Kent,  "Sharpshooting  with  Berdan,"  Civil  War  Times  Illustrated  15  (May  1976),  6. 

10A  copy  of  this  article  is  in  Berdan's  Volunteer  Service  File  (hereafter  Berdan  VSF),  National  Archives,  Record 
Group  94,  Records  of  the  Office  of  the  Adjutant  General,  F442,  VS  1863,  Box  222,  Hiram  Berdan 

"A  report  of  this  petition  is  contained  in  War  Department  to  George  A.  Warden,  April  12,  1872  in  Berdan  VSF. 

'Tbid.,  October  17,  1861. 

"Lincoln  to  McClellan,  February  26,  1862;  C.B.  Sedgwick  &  Montgomery  Blair  to  McClellan,  February  27,  1862; 
C.B.  Smith  to  McClellan,  February  27,  1862;  Morell  &  Porter  recommendations,  June  24,  1862:  all  in  Berdan  CSR 

"United  States  War  Department,  The  War  of  the  Rebellion  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies,   128  volumes  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1880-1901),  Volume  11,  Part  2,  pp    278-279 

"This  incident  is  reported  in  the  Penn  Yan  article  and  in  "Retreat  to  the  James  River,"  New  York  Times,  July  23, 
1862 

"Berdan  to  Captain  R.T.  Auchmuty,  July  11,  1862,  Berdan  CSR.  A  reading  of  the  93rd  New  York  regimental 
history  reveals  no  mention  of  Berdan's  name.  See  David  H.  King,  History  of  the  Ninety-third  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteer 
Infantry,  1861-1865  (Milwaukee:  Swain  &  Tate  Company,  Printers,  1895). 

l7On  the  sharpshooters  at  Second  Manassas  and  Antietam  see  Stevens,  pp.  172-215. 

l8Locke  to  Morell,  September  20,  1862;  Isler  to  Porter,  September  22,  1862;  Porter  to  Seth  Williams,  September 
26,  1862,  in  Berdan  CSR. 

"Berdan  to  Major  Frank  S.  Earle,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  September  16,  1862;  Clymer's  certificate, 
September  15,  1862;  Clymer's  certificate  of  September  22,  1861,  with  attached  notes;  Berdan  to  Morell,  September  27, 
1862;  Clymer's  statement  of  October  25,  1862,  in  Berdan  CSR. 

20See  the  summary  of  the  court,  March  2,  1863,  Caspar  Trepp  Compiled  Service  Record,  Record  Group  94.  In 
addition,  the  Caspar  Trepp  Papers,  New  York  Historical  Society,  contain  numerous  documents  relating  to  the  many 
difficulties  with  Berdan 

2,Court  summary,  March  27,  1863,  in  Berdan  CSR 

"Stevens,  pp.  242-243,  writes  as  follows:  "Officers  would  find  fault,  often  amongst  themselves  almost  to  an  open 
quarrel;  prevented  only  by  fear  of  the  consequences  under  the  strict  rules  of  the  regulations.  As  it  was,  arrests  were  made 
and  courts-martial  summoned  Particularly  was  this  the  case  at  Falmouth  in  the  winter  of  '63,  when  several  officers  were 
under  arrest  on  various  charges.  Nor  did  Col  Berdan  himself  escape;  on  the  contrary,  a  long  list  of  charges  and  specifications 
were  preferred  against  him  But  because  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  happened  to  be  court-martialled,  it  did  not  always  follow 
that  he  should  have  been,  or  that  he  was  adjudged  guilty.  It  frequently  transpired  otherwise,  and  did  so  in  pretty  much  all 
the  cases  in  our  (First)  regiment  in  this  camp,  that  the  accused  party  received  a  strong  vindication  by  the  court  in  the 
verdict  of  acquittal;  and  in  the  case  of  Col.  Berdan,  the  court  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  the  prosecution,  stopped  all 
further  proceedings  by  refusing  to  occupy  any  further  time  hearing  any  evidence  he  (Col.  Berdan)  might  have  to  offer, 
adjudging  him  'not  guilty'  on  all  charges  and  specifications.  And  this  was  about  the  way  they  generally  turned  out.  Bad 
blood  enough,  no  doubt,  but  worse  evidence." 

"On  the  sharpshooters  at  Chancellorsville,  see  Stevens,  pp.  244-281. 

2*Major  William  P.  Shreve,  Company  H,  2nd  U.S.  Sharpshooters,  quoting  from  his  diary  of  1863,  to  John  B. 
Bachelder,  undated  memo,  John  Badger  Bachelder  Papers,  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

"On  the  sharpshooters  at  Gettysburg,  see  Stevens,  Berdan's  Sharpshooters,  pp.  301-338.  See  also  Berdan's  report, 
Official  Records,  Volume  25,  Part  1,  pp    514-516. 

26Trepp  to  Captain  Cooney,  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  July  28,  1863,  in  Berdan  CSR 

"French  to  Berdan,  August  7,  1863;  Birney  to  Colonel  C.B.  Fry,  August  10,  1863,  in  Berdan  VSF 

28Williams  to  French,  August  24,  1863,  in  Berdan  VSF. 

"Major  Thomas  M.  Vincent  to  Williams,  telegram,  August  25,  1863;  Williams  to  French,  telegram,  August  25, 
1863;  French  to  Williams,  telegram,  in  August  26,  1863,  in  Berdan  VSF 

30For  these  telegrams,  see  Vincent  to  Major  George  M.  Wallace,  New  York,  and  his  reply,  September  1,  1863,  in 
Berdan  CSR;  all  the  following  are  in  the  Berdan  VSF:  Vincent  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  V.D.  Reeve,  and  reply,  September 
1,  1863;  Vincent  to  Brigadier  General  W.J.  Jackson,  Riker's  Island,  and  reply,  September  1,  1863,  Townsend  to  Dix, 
September  2,  1863;  Vincent  to  Brigadier  General  T.F  Quinby,  Elmira,  and  reply,  September  2,  1863. 

"Canby  to  Vincent,  telegram,  September  8,  1863;  Vincent  &  Townsend  to  Canby,  telegrams,  September  9,  1863; 
Townsend  to  Dix,  telegram,  September  9,  1863;  and  reply  to  Townsend  by  Captain  Wilson  Barstow,  Aide-de-Camp  to 
Dix,  September  9,  1863:  all  in  Berdan  VSF.  The  findings  of  the  Military  Commission,  dated  October  17,  1863,  in  Berdan 
VSF,  helps  explain  the  confusion  over  Berdan's  arrival  in  New  York  City  on  September  7. 
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"Berdan  to  Colonel  D  D  Van  Buren,  Dix's  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  September  12,  1863,  enclosing  Jaquette's 
certificate;  Special  Order  47,  signed  by  Van  Buren,  September  12,  1863,  both  in  Berdan  CSR. 

"Birney's  charges,  September  13,  1863,  and  Birney  to  Captain  W.A.  Hill,  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Third  Corps, 
September  13,  1863,  both  in  Berdan  VSF. 

3*Williams  to  Vincent,  telegram,  September  21,  1863;  Vincent  to  Williams,  telegram,  September  26,  1863:  both  in 
Berdan  CSR. 

""Notice  to  Delinquents,"  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  1  (September  29,  1863),  205. 

"Findings  of  Military  Commission,  October  17,  1863,  in  Berdan  VSF. 

"Extract  from  Special  Order  470,  October  20,  1863;  Jaquett's  certificate  of  disability,  December  9,  1863:  both  in 
Berdan  CSR;  Marble  to  Brigadier  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  December  22,  1863,  in  Berdan  VSF. 

"Military  Record  of  Hiram  Berdan,  dated  July  7,  1892;  War  Department  to  George  A.  Warden,  April  12,  1872: 
both  in  Berdan  VSF. 

"David  F.  Butler,  United  States  Firearms:  The  First  Century  1776-1875  (Tulsa:  Winchester  Press,  1971),  p.   116. 

40"General  Hiram  Berdan,"  National  Tribune,  June  3,  1886. 

"William  D.  Whipple  to  William  W.  Belknap,  October  31,  1872,  in  Berdan  VSF. 

42W.C.  Squires  to  Captain  C.P.  Patterson,  January  4,  1870,  in  Berdan  VSF. 

""Gen.  Berdan  to  the  Front  Again,"  National  Tribune,  December  18,  1890. 

44There  has  been  no  detailed  examination  yet  published  about  the  Meade-Sickles  Controversy.  For  the  best  account, 
see  Edwin  B.  Coddington,  The  Gettysburg  Campaign:  A  Study  in  Command  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1968),  pp. 
323-358. 

45Prior  to  1886,  only  the  three  historians  listed  below  mentioned  the  skirmish  in  Pitzer's  Woods:  Benson  J.  Lossing, 
Pictorial  History  oj the  Civil  War,  3  volumes  (Hartford:  T  Belknap,  1866-1868),  2.  65;  Samuel  P  Bates,  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
(Philadelphia:  T.H.  Davis  &  Company,  1875),  pp  108-111;  Louis  Philippe  Albert  d'Orleans,  Comte  de  Paris,  History  oj 
the  Civil  War  in  America,  4  volumes,  trans.  Louis  F.  Tasistro,  edited  Henry  Coppee  and  John  P.  Nicholson  (Philadelphia: 
Porter  &  Coates,  1875-1888),  3,  601-604. 

46Stevens,  p.  308. 

47Glenn  Tucker,  High  Tide  at  Gettysburg:  The  Campaign  m  Pennsylvania  (Indianapolis;  Bobbs-Merrill,  1958),  P.  240. 
Other  writers  taking  this  same  view  include  Willis  C.  Humphrey,  Charles  C.  Coffin,  James  H.  Stine,  FM.  Pierce,  and 
Gustav  J    Fiebeger 

"See  Wilcox's  battle  report  in  Official  Records,  27/2,  p.  617,  and  his  earlier,  unpublished  report:  copy  in  the  library 
of  the  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  See  also  Wilcox  to  HA.  Johnson,  February  9,  1890,  in  HA.  Johnson,  "What 
Regiment  Supported  Berdan's  Sharpshooters?"  National  Tribune,  May  16,  1889. 

49This  paragraph  is  based  upon  my  summation  of  the  following  reported  speeches:  "General  Berdan,  and  His 
Famous  Sharpshooters  at  Gettysburg,"  National  Tribune,  September  9,  1886;  "At  Gettysburg;  Encampment  of  the  G.A.R. 
of  Pennsylvania,"  National  Tribune,  July  8,  1886;  an  undated,  but  very  probably  a  late  July,  1888,  newspaper  clipping  from 
the  Washington  Sunday  Herald,  titled  "Gettysburg.  The  Turning  Point  in  the  Greatest  Battle  of  the  Civil  War  How  Col. 
Berdan  and  His  Sharpshooters  Checked  Longstreet's  Advance — Fresh  Light  on  a  Disputed  Point,"  Berdan  VSF;  and  New 
York  Monuments  Commission  for  the  Battlefields  of  Gettysburg  and  Chattanooga,  Final  Report  on  the  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg, 
3  volumes,  edited  by  William  F.  Fox  (Albany:  J.B.  Lyon  Company,  Printers,  1900-1902,  3,  1078-1079. 

■""'On  Gettysburg's  Field,"  New  York  Times,  July  2,  1888. 

51  For  more  analysis  of  the  Lee-Longstreet  Controversy,  see  Glenn  Tucker,  Lee  and  Longs  treet  at  Gettysburg  (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill,  1968),  pp.  1-70;  Coddington,  Gettysburg  Campaign,  pp.  359-384.  Members  of  Longstreet's  command  who 
wrote  in  detail  about  the  flank  march  include  Edward  P  Alexander,  Lafayette  McLaws,  and  Joseph  B  Kershaw  For 
Herbert's  letter,  see  Herbert  to  J.C.  Kelton,  July  18,  1892,  in  Berdan  VSF. 

""Berdan  Sharpshooters.  The  Monument  that  is  to  Go  Up  to  Them  at  Gettysburg,"  National  Tribune,  February  2, 
1888;  "The  Sharpshooters.  The  Proposed  Monument  at  Gettysburg  to  the  Berdan  Riflemen,"  National  Tribune,  May  29, 
1888. 

""Berdan's  Sharpshooters.  The  Reconnaissance  at  Gettysburg  on  the  Morning  of  July  2,"  National  Tribune,  De- 
cember 16,  1886 

""Monuments  at  Gettysburg.  New  York's  Many  Memorials — The  Sharpshooters  ad  Odds,"  New  York  Times,  June 
20,  1889. 

""Berdan  Range-Finder,"  National  Tribune,  April  10,  1890;  New  York  Monuments  Commission,  Auxiliary  State 
Monument,  p.   155. 

"For  the  correspondence  on  Berdan's  quest  for  a  medal,  see  the  following,  all  in  the  Berdan  VSF:  J.C.  Kelton  to 
John  M  Schofield,  June  24,  1892;  Kelton  to  Schofield,  July  21,  1892;  Kelton  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  August  4, 
1892.  For  the  Record  and  Pension  Office  summary,  see  "Military  Record  of  Hiram  Berdan."  dated  July  7,  1892,  in  Berdan 
VSF 

"Stevens,  p.  3.  ED.  Townsend,  undated  memo,  in  Berdan  VSF 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  PHENOMENON  of  ECONOMIC  fluctuations  is  an  embarrassment 
in  East  European  economics.  Official  communist  doctrine  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  business  cycles  because  the  phenomenon  of  business  cycles  has 
no  explanation  in  the  orthodox  Marxism.1 

In  the  West,  among  the  first  who  observed  the  existence  of  cyclical 
fluctuations  in  the  soviet  type  economies  were  Warren  Nutter,2  Eugene 
Zaleski,3  and  George  Staller.4 

In  the  East,  it  was  a  group  of  Polish  economists,  including  Oscar 
Lange,5  who  were  first  to  notice  variations  of  cyclical  nature  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  They  were  joined  in  a  short  period  of  time  by  a  group 
of  Czechoslovak  and  Yugoslav  economists,  who  studied  the  period  from 
1950  till  1964  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany  and  Hungary 
and  offered  theoretical  explanations  for  the  business  cycles  phenomenon. 

LANGE'S  REINVESTMENT  THEORY6 

Oscar  Lange  denied  the  existence  (in  socialism)  of  capitalistic-type 
business  cycles  based  on  the  rentability  of  production  in  various  branches 
of  industry.  He  accepted  a  reinvestment  cycle  as  an  echo  phenomenon  in 
the  socialist  economy.  His  reinvestment  cycle  is  based  on  the  notion  that 
it  is  the  plan  and  not  the  profit  that  determines  the  volume  of  reinvest- 
ments. These  reinvestments  do  not  proceed  in  a  steady  manner  or  at  a 
steady  rate  but  display  a  wavelike  movement.  Lange  argued  that,  during 
some  periods,  in  order  to  maintain  an  even  pace  of  economic  activity  it  is 
necessary  to  replace  a  larger  portion  of  the  existing  fixed  capital  by  new 
capital.  These  replacements  do  not  proceed  in  a  steady  manner  and  at  a 
steady  rate  but  display  a  wavelike  movement,  and  they  augment  economic 
activity  in  a  given  period  of  time  which  is  followed  by  an  interval  of  low 
economic  activity  resulting  from  a  low  demand  for  reinvestments.  The 
decisions  to  invest  and  reinvest  are  made  by  planners  according  to  gov- 
ernment directives  and  are  not  generated  by  the  economy. 
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THE  MARXIAN  REPRODUCTION  SCHEME 

According  to  orthodox  Marxism  the  whole  economy  is  divided  into 
two  departments,  the  first  producing  capital  goods  and  the  second  pro- 
ducing consumer  goods.  Assuming  that  the  property  resources  are  fully 
utilized,  current  production  of  consumer  goods  can  be  expanded  only  if 
the  capital  goods  production  was  augmented  in  the  previous  production 
period  at  the  expense  of  consumer  goods  output.  So,  the  expansion  of 
capital  goods  production  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  contraction  of  con- 
sumer goods  production.  Thus,  a  higher  rate  of  growth  in  the  first  sector 
is  accompanied  by  a  lower  rate  of  growth  in  the  second  sector,  creating 
the  cyclical  phenomenon  in  economic  activity.  This  two-department  model 
is  used  by  the  Soviet  economists.7 

INVESTMENT  CYCLE 

Cobeljic  and  Stojanovic  made  an  attempt  to  develop  a  general  theory 
of  investment  cycle  under  socialism.8  They  linked  the  wavelike  inter- 
changes of  expansion  and  contraction  in  the  producer  goods  department 
and  in  the  consumer  goods  department  to  technological  progress.  Inno- 
vations appear  in  clusters  during  the  course  of  economic  development. 
They  give  rise  to  a  wavelike  push  to  investments.  The  latter  instigates  the 
wavelike  expansion  of  the  final  output  of  goods  and  services.  Cobeljic  and 
Stojanovic  developed  also  a  complementary  idea  concerned  with  the  gen- 
eration of  the  technological  progress. 

UNORTHODOX  APPROACHES  TO  BUSINESS  CYCLE 

In  his  search  for  the  true  explanation  of  the  cyclical  fluctuations, 
Goldman  argues  that  when  the  actual  rate  of  growth  is  far  above  the 
optimum  rate  of  growth,  it  produces  disproportions  in  the  economy.  In 
order  to  eliminate  them,  these  disproportions  lead  to  unavoidable  cuts  in 
the  rate  of  investment.  These  cuts  give  birth  to  a  breathing  period  during 
which  the  investment  rate  is  relatively  lower  than  before.  Thus  a  period 
of  high  investments  is  followed  by  a  period  of  low  investments,  creating 
an  unavoidable  wavelike  movement  in  the  economic  activity.9  Fluctuations 
in  the  rate  of  growth  occur  because  of  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  eco- 
nomic laws  of  socialism  and  the  inadequacies  of  their  application.10 

Bajt11  argues  that  during  the  expansionary  period  investments  push 
consumption  downward,  causing  not  only  a  relative  but  also  an  absolute 
decline  in  consumption.  So,  in  an  economy  where  the  population  presses 
for  a  higher  standard  of  living,  a  decline  in  consumption  leads  to  open 
conflict  concerning  the  rate  of  growth,  especially  of  consumer  goods.  Bajt 
points  toward  the  psychological  and  political  pressures  and  not  necessarily 
toward  the  economic  policy  as  a  force  that  ultimately  leads  to  a  decrease 
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in  the  rate  of  investment  and  so  to  an  increase  in  the  production  of  con- 
sumer goods  causing  a  wavelike  movement  in  economic  activity.  A  similar 
line  of  analysis  is  advanced  by  J.  Olivera.12 

Horvat13  asserts  that  the  usual  theory  of  the  accelerator  is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  Yugoslav  economic  cycles.  Yugoslav  economy  is  characterized 
by  a  hunger  for  investment  and  a  dedication  to  a  rapid  long-run  economic 
development.  He  states  that  a  change  in  investment  does  not  interrupt  the 
flow  of  production.  According  to  his  thesis,  acceleration  or  deceleration  in 
production  leads  to  an  interruption  of  investment  activity.  In  the  period 
under  investigation,  1952-1964,  overall  production  tripled  and  industrial 
production  quadrupled  in  Yugoslavia.  However,  in  Horvat's  opinion,  the 
institutional  foundation  did  not  develop  at  the  rate  commensurate  to  the 
rapidly  expanding  production  ability  and  capacity.  In  effect,  a  gap  ap- 
peared between  the  needs  of  the  economy  and  the  sciences  and  the  pre- 
paredness of  social  organizations  to  meet  those  needs.  Yugoslavia,  in  a 
short  period  of  time,  became  a  relatively  developed  country  whose  orga- 
nization, sciences,  mentality,  and  habit  were  basically  typical  of  an  under- 
developed economy.  The  political  bodies  in  Yugoslavia  disregarded  the 
need  for  a  new  social  framework  necessary  for  rapid  growth,  while  an 
anticyclical  policy  was  not  yet  formulated. 


CYCLICAL  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  POLAND 

Most  of  the  previously  mentioned  writers  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  cyclical  fluctuations  in  the  Polish  economy.  They  used  these  fluctuations 
to  support  their  particular  hypotheses.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  gain  a 
proper  perspective  on  these  fluctuations. 

The  Data.  This  inquiry  is  based  on  data  collected  and  processed  by 
the  Central  Statistical  Office  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  and  published 
by  them  in  Warsaw  in  their  official  publication  Rocznik  statystyczny  (Statis- 
tical yearbook).  The  selected  time  series  for  the  study  include  the  following: 
Gross  National  Income,  General  Investment,  Manufacturing,  Gross  Ag- 
ricultural Output,  and  Foreign  Trade  Turnover.  Their  values  were  con- 
verted into  real  terms  by  the  Central  Statistical  Office  based  on  1971  prices. 
Then  each  succeeding  year  was  expressed  as  a  rate  of  growth  using  the 
preceding  year  as  the  base  year:  i.e.,  equal  to  100.  The  Farmer's  Market 
Price  Index  uses  also  the  preceding  year  as  the  base  year  (Table  1). 

Limitations  of  Data.  There  is  only  one  source  of  statistical  information 
on  Poland  at  the  present  time — the  Central  Statistical  Office.  Private 
sources  do  not  exist  for  any  comparison.  The  data  were  taken  at  their  face 
value,  being  tested  only  for  autocorrelation  as  indicated  below. 

The  analysis  of  the  cyclical  fluctuations  is  limited  to  the  period  1950- 
1979  and  excludes  the  Three  Year  Plan  as  a  period  of  transition  from 
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Table  1 
Growth  Rales  of  Gross  National  Income,  General  Investment,  Manufacturing,  Gross  Agricultural  Output, 
and  Foreign  Trade  Turnover  in  Stable  Prices,  Prior  Year  Equals  100  and  Farmer's  Market  Price  Index- 
Prior  Year  Equals  100 


Year 

Gross 

General 

Manufac- 

Gross 

Foreign 

Farmer 's 

Farmer 's 

National 

Investment 

turing 

Agricultural 

Trade 

Market 

Market 

Income 

Output 

Turnover 

Price  Index 
Prior  Year 
=  100 

Price  Index 
1950  =  100 

1946 

(1) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(1) 

100.0 

53.2 

1947 

100.0 

127.2 

134.0 

140.9 

loo.o 

120.6 

64.2 

1948 

129.9 

120.7 

136.0 

117.1 

155.2 

108.7 

69.8 

1949 

117.7 

113.9 

122.0 

118.7 

122.7 

118.4 

82.7 

1950 

115.1 

136.8 

118.0 

107.5 

113.2 

120.9 

100.0 

1951 

107.5 

112.2 

118.8 

92.6 

107.4 

120.7 

129.7 

1952 

106.2 

118.7 

117.3 

101.9 

99.3 

152.9 

198.4 

1953 

110.4 

115.2 

116.0 

102.7 

107.0 

112.3 

223.2 

1954 

110.5 

105.9 

111.2 

105.9 

106.8 

99.1 

221.3 

1955 

108.4 

104.0 

110.9 

102.5 

103.4 

109.8 

234.2 

1956 

107.9 

104.0 

108.8 

107.4 

103.2 

100.2 

234.9 

1957 

110.7 

107.8 

110.4 

104.1 

108.9 

105.5 

248.0 

1958 

105.5 

110.3 

109.8 

103.0 

112.9 

101.1 

250.8 

1959 

105.2 

116.6 

108.9 

99.1 

113.7 

105.6 

264.9 

1960 

104.3 

105.9 

110.7 

105.4 

110.3 

101.1 

267.9 

1961 

108.2 

107.3 

110.2 

110.4 

113.9 

99.3 

266.1 

1962 

102.1 

109.7 

108.4 

91.7 

111.8 

113.3 

302.3 

1963 

106.9 

102.7 

105.4 

104.1 

105.1 

88.7 

268.2 

1964 

106.7 

104.7 

109.2 

101.2 

110.0 

97.4 

261.3 

1965 

107.0 

109.5 

108.9 

107.7 

111.6 

104.0 

271.9 

1966 

105.1 

108.4 

107.5 

105.2 

106.0 

95.2 

259.0 

1967 

105.7 

111.3 

107.9 

102.4 

109.6 

107.6 

271.6 

1968 

109.0 

108.7 

109.4 

104.4 

111.8 

100.3 

279.7 

1969 

102.9 

108.2 

108.8 

95.3 

109.2 

107.6 

301.0 

1970 

105.2 

104*1 

108.1 

102.2 

109.6 

97.6 

293.8 

1971 

108.1 

107.5 

107.9 

103.6 

110.2 

107.5 

316.1 

1972 

110.6 

123.6 

110.7 

108.4 

118.8 

104.0 

328.7 

1973 

111.4 

125.0 

111.2 

107.3 

117.3 

102.1 

335.7 

1974 

110.5 

122.5 

111.4 

101.6 

113.6 

101.3 

396.8 

1975 

109.0 

114.2 

110.9 

97.9 

106.4 

101.3 

402.2 

1976 

107.1 

102.2 

109.3 

98.9 

109.0 

119.3 

479.8 

1977 

105.0 

104.3 

106.9 

101.4 

108.1 

110.6 

530.7 

1978 

103.0 

101.6 

104.9 

104.1 

107.1 

113.2 

600.8 

1979 

98.0 

92.6 

102.1 

98.9 

108.9 

103.4 

623.4 

Note:  (1)  No  data 

Sources:    Poland.  Glowny  Urzad  Statystyczny.  Rocznik  statystyczny,  1977,  (Statistical  yearbook, 

1977),  Vol.  37,   1977,  pp.  XXXIV-XLV  and  320,  Vol.  40,   1980,  pp.  XXXII- 

XLIX  and  343ff. 
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capitalism  to  socialism  in  which  the  capitalistic  elements  weighed  strongly 
on  the  results  of  economic  performance.  Socialism  started  in  Poland  with 
the  Six  Year  Plan  (1950-1955),  monetary  reform,  and  the  collectivization 
of  peasants'  farms.  It  paralleled  similar  moves  in  the  other  socialistic  coun- 
tries of  East  Europe,  such  as  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Romania,  Bul- 
garia, and  East  Germany.  The  analysis  of  the  data  is  limited  by  lack  of 
quarterly  data  on  all  important  economic  variables.  Annual  data  are  the 
closest  approximation. 

AUTOCORRELATION  TEST14 

Among  the  six  time  series  tested  for  autocorrelation,  three  revealed  a 
trend  in  the  original  data  at  the  zero  level  of  differencing,  namely  General 
Investment,  Manufacturing,  and  the  Farmer's  Market  Price  Index.  The 
remaining  three  series — Gross  National  Income,  Gross  Agricultural  Out- 
put, and  Foreign  Trade  Turnover — are  definitely  not  autocorrelated,  i.e., 
they  are  randomly  distributed  around  their  mean  at  the  zero  level  of  dif- 
ferentiation. 

The  outcome  of  the  autocorrelation  test  was  corroborated  by  the  Chi- 
Squared  Test,  which  aimed  to  verify  the  hypothesis  that  the  mean  value 
of  the  autocorrelation  is  significantly  different  from  zero.15  The  computed 
Chi-Squared  figures  were  greater  than  the  corresponding  values  from  the 
table  in  the  case  of  General  Investment,  Manufacturing  and  the  Farmer's 
Market  Price  Index.  This  fact  evidences  beyond  doubt  that  the  data  were 
autocorrelated.  The  opposite  is  true  for  the  remaining  three  time  series. 

TREND  IN  VARIABLES 

The  straight  line  trend  fitted  into  the  data  presented  in  Table  1  re- 
vealed a  general  downward  trend  in  all  variables  but  one,  namely,  the 
Foreign  Trade  Turnover.  It  confirms  a  general  notion  that  the  Polish  econ- 
omy after  a  rapid  growth  during  the  period  of  recovery  and  transition 
associated  with  the  Three  Year  Plan  experienced  an  increasing  growth  at 
a  decreasing  rate.  The  output  started  to  decline  absolutely  in  1979.  The 
positive  trend  in  the  Foreign  Trade  Turnover  indicates  that  Polish  economy 
became  slowly  more  and  more  dependent  on  imports  and  exports  for  con- 
tinued economic  growth.  Ultimately  the  complete  breakdown  of  the  Polish 
economy  in  the  Summer  of  1980  would  come  as  no  surprise  to  a  keen 
observer. 

The  Durbin-Watson  Test  revealed  an  absence  of  randomness  and  a 
definite  autocorrelation  in  the  residuals  from  the  estimated  trend  line  in 
all  variables  with  the  exception  of  agricultural  output  and  The  Farmer's 
Market  Price  Index. 16  But  further  analysis  of  the  residuals  from  the  estimated 
trend  line  was  not  performed. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  FLUCTUATIONS 

The  downward  trend  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Polish  economy 
observed  in  the  years  1950-1979  is  far  from  smooth.  The  economic  trend 
measured  by  the  national  income  displayed  upswings  and  downswings 
separated  by  periods  of  crisis. 

The  Korean  War  Crisis.  The  high  rates  of  growth  that  prevailed  during 
the  Three  Year  Plan  (1947-1949)  ended  abruptly  in  the  crisis  triggered  by 
the  growing  international  tension  set  off  by  the  Korean  War.  The  latter 
caused  a  considerable  degree  a  redirection  of  investments  and  output  to- 
ward the  defense  industry  in  the  years  1951/52  without  a  proper  revision 
of  the  goals  of  the  six  year  plan.  Actually,  the  Polish  population  experienced 
an  absolute  decline  in  its  standard  of  living.17  The  decline  in  national 
income  was  preceded  by  a  decline  in  investment  and  a  disaster  in  agri- 
culture. Prices  on  the  farmers'  markets  doubled  within  a  span  of  two  years, 
as  indicated  in  Table  1 . 

The  Poznan  Revolt-Crisis  of  1956.  The  recovery  after  the  Korean  War 
was  short-lived.  Output  dipped  in  1956,  preceded  by  a  decline  in  invest- 
ment and  in  agricultural  production.  The  worker  in  Poznan  took  to  the 
streets  in  June  of  that  year  demanding  bread  and  freedom.  The  workers' 
action  triggered  a  change  in  the  party  leadership.  The  Polish  Road  to 
Socialism  was  rehabilitated  and  a  series  of  economic  reforms  followed, 
including,  among  others,  a  new  incentive  system.  But  the  recovery  that 
extended  over  the  years  of  the  first  Five  Year  Plan  (1956-1960)  lacked  the 
buoyancy  of  the  Post-WW  II  years. 

The  Investment-Saving  Crisis,  1962-63.  The  second  Five  Year  Plan  (1961- 
1965)  postulated  high  goals  for  production  and  investments  to  be  financed 
to  a  large  degree  by  high  savings.  However,  in  the  second  year  of  this  plan 
the  growth  rate  of  output  declined  and  agriculture  suffered  from  another 
setback.  Prices  on  the  farmer's  market  passed  the  300  level  mark.  So,  the 
next  year,  1963,  investments  were  trimmed  down  to  those  that  could  be 
completed  and  were  limited  to  the  most  pressing  needs.18 

The  third  Five  Year  Plan  (1966-1970)  witnessed  an  increase  in  na- 
tional income  and  investment  until  the  point  when  the  gap  in  the  output 
of  producer  goods  and  consumer  goods  widened  to  dangerous  dimensions. 
A  high,  effective  demand  for  goods  and  services  heightened  by  a  high 
investment  policy  faced  a  limited  supply  of  consumer  goods  and  services 
exposed  a  wide  inflationary  gap  in  consumption.  To  close  the  inflationary 
gap  in  consumption,  the  government  decreed,  in  December,  1970,  a  30% 
increase  in  consumer  goods  prices  in  the  socialized  sector.  Workers  re- 
volted. 

Workers'  Revolts  on  the  Baltic  Coast:  the  1970  Crisis.  The  sudden  increase 
in  consumer  goods  prices  in  December,  1970  triggered  the  bloody  riots  in 
the  cities  on  the  Baltic  coast.   The  incompetence  of  the  government  in 
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economic  matters  caused  great  losses  in  the  Polish  economy  and  led  to  the 
government's  downfall.19  The  crisis  was  preceded  by  a  decline  in  agricul- 
tural output,  a  slowdown  in  the  growth  of  national  income  and  substantial 
increases  in  the  farmer's  market  prices. 

The  June  Workers'  Revolt:  the  Crisis  of  1976.  The  Gierek  Revival  did  not 
improve  some  of  the  very  weak  spots  in  the  Polish  economy:  namely,  the 
foreign  trade  and  agricultural  output  that  accompanied  the  over-decline 
in  the  national  income.  The  raise  in  the  farmer's  market  prices  and  the 
proposed  raise  in  the  socialized  sector  prices  led  to  a  workers'  revolt  in 
June,  1976.  The  government  took  a  step  back  and  rescinded  the  price 
increases. 

Solidarity:  and  the  1980  Crisis.  In  1979  the  Polish  economy  started  to 
crumble  seriously.  An  absolute  decline  in  national  income  was  accom- 
panied by  a  decline  in  investment  and  agricultural  output  and  a  rise  in 
the  farmer's  market  prices.  The  inability  of  the  Polish  Communist  Party 
and  of  the  government  led  to  occupational  strikes  by  workers  in  the  towns 
on  the  Baltic  Coast.  The  Party  leadership  changed  and  Solidarity — an 
independent  workers'  union — eventually  emerged  from  the  control  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Such  a  situation  is  intolerable  in  the  Soviet  system  and 
the  Communist  Party  responded  to  it  with  the  introduction  of  Martial  Law 
to  crush  the  independent  workers  union,  the  number  one  enemy  of  com- 
munism within  the  Soviet  Orbit.20 

STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CYCLES 

These  observed  see-saws  in  the  economic  activity  in  the  Polish  econ- 
omy and  the  crises  that  separated  them  came  announced.  A  decline  in  na- 
tional income  followed  a  decrease  in  investment,  manufacturing, 
agricultural  output,  and  foreign  trade  turnover  by  one  time  lag:  i.e.,  one 
year.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  between  the  time-lagged  gross  national 
income  (dependent  variable)  and  the  general  investment,  manufacturing, 
agricultural  output  and  the  foreign  trade  turnover  (independent  variables) 
amounted  to  0.95,  0.98,  0.98,  and  0.98,  respectively. 

Using  the  hierarchical  strategy  of  the  multiple  regression  analysis,  the 
above  mentioned  independent  variables  were  also  tested  for  their  contri- 
bution to  the  total  variation  explained  in  the  national  income.  The  results 
presented  in  Table  2  indicate  beyond  doubt  that  the  single  most  important 
element  behind  the  fluctuations  in  national  income  is  the  changes  in  gen- 
eral investment.  Two-thirds  of  the  variation  is  explainable,  in  addition  to 
general  investment,  by  variations  in  agricultural  output,  manufacturing, 
and  the  farmer's  market  price  index.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  the  impact 
of  the  foreign  trade  turnover  was  insignificant.  A  tentative  hypothesis  can 
be  advanced  that  the  economic  cycles  in  the  Polish  economy  are  a  version 
of  an  investment  cycle. 
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Table  2 
Summary  Table  of  the  Regression,  Gross  National  Income  as  a  Dependent  Variable 


Independent  Variable 

Multiple-R 

R  -Squared 

R- Squared 
Change 

Simple-R 

B 

Beta 

General  Investment 

0.691 

0.477 

0.477 

0.691 

0.2118 

0.5497 

Gross  Agricultural 

Output 

0.774 

0.5984 

0.121 

0.473 

0.2923 

0.3858 

Manufacturing 

0.799 

0.639 

0.4054 

0.219 

0.1331 

0.1499 

Farmer's  Market 

Price  Index 

0.80887 

0.65427 

0.01532 

-0.644 

-0.00384 

-0.1392 

Foreign  Trade 

Turnover 

0.80963 

0.65550 

0.00124 

0.23683 

-0.0344 

-0.00424 

Constant 

44.01186 

Sources:  See  Table  1 


INVESTMENT  CYCLE 

The  autocorrelation  test  revealed  a  lack  of  randomness  in  the  invest- 
ment statistics  at  the  zero  and  first  level  of  differencing.  Further,  the  coef- 
ficient of  correlation  is  significantly  different  from  zero  at  both  the  one  and 
the  four  time  lags  for  the  tested  data.  Third,  since  the  inquiry  is  based  on 
annual  data,  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn  that  the  time  lag  between  peak 
and  trough  of  the  investment  is  four  years  and  less.  This  will  make  a 
complete  cycle  length  of  eight  years  or  less.  A  closer  analysis  of  residuals 
from  the  estimated  straight  trend  line  helped  to  establish  the  following 
investment  cycles,  with  their  peaks  in  1952,  1959,  1967,  and  1973  and 
their  troughs  in  1951,  1955,  1963,  1970  and  1979,  as  indicated  in  Table 
3.  In  total,  there  were  four  cycles  observed:  namely  (1)  1951-1952-1955; 
(2)  1955-1959-1963;  (3)  1963-1967-1970;  (4)  1970-1973-1979,  measuring 
from  trough  to  trough.  At  present  a  socialist  stagflation  reigns. 

This  observed  investment  cycle  in  Poland  does  not  fit  neatly  into  any 
of  the  previously  presented  theories  of  the  economic  fluctuations  under 
socialism,  starting  with  Oscar  Lange's  reinvestment  theory.  The  Polish 
experience  confirms  the  existence  of  business  cycles  under  socialism  and 
in  general  parallels  findings  of  investment  cycles  in  the  economies  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

Economic  cycles  under  socialism  are  well  supported  by  the  empirical 
findings.  There  also  exists  a  substantial  literature  dealing  with  the  theory 
of  economic  cycles  under  socialism.  The  Polish  experience  only  confirms 
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Table  3 
General  Investment — Observed  Values,   Estimated  Values,   and  Residuals  from  the  Straight  Line  Trend 
Fitted  into  Statistics  for  the  Year  1950  until  1979  (Prior  Year  =  100;  stable  prices). 


Year 


Observed  Values 

Estimated  Values 

136.8 

114.1828 

112.2 

113.90086 

118.7 

113.6344 

115.2 

113.3601 

105.9 

113.0859 

104.0 

112.8117 

104.7 

112.5375 

107.8 

112.2633 

110.3 

111.9891 

116.6 

111.7149 

105.9 

111.4406 

107.3 

111.1664 

109.7 

110.8922 

102.7 

110.6180 

104.7 

110.3438 

109.5 

110.0696 

108.4 

109.7953 

111.3 

109.5211 

108.7 

109.2469 

108.2 

108.9227 

104.1 

108.6985 

107.5 

108.4243 

123.6 

108.1500 

125.0 

107.8758 

122.5 

107.6016 

114.2 

107.3274 

102.2 

107.0532 

104.3 

106.7790 

101.6 

106.5048 

92.6 

106.2305 

Residual  Values 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


22.61721 
-1.708581 

5.065635 

1.839850 
-7.185937 
-8.811715 
-7.837503 
-4.463281 
-1.689065 

4.885153 
-5.540643 
-3.866418 
-1.192209 
-7.917993 
-5.643777 
-0.569559 
-1.395349 

1.778876 
-0.546915 
-0.772699 
-4.598474 
-0.924265 
15.449960 
17.124170 
14.898380 

6.872595 
-4.853190 
-2.478968 
-4.904749 
13.630530 


Sources:  See  Table  1 


the  finding  and  observations  made  on  other  economies  of  East  Europe. 

The  Polish  economy's  growth  rates  took  a  downward  trend,  as  wit- 
nessed by  gross  national  income,  manufacturing,  gross  agricultural  output, 
and  general  investment.  The  farmer's  market  prices  were  in  steep  climbs 
over  the  period  1950-1979,  indicating  shortages  in  the  supply  of  food.  They 
increased  from  100  in  1950,  the  base  year,  to  623.4  in  1979  (Table  1). 

There  were  four  investment  cycles  observed  in  the  Polish  economy 
measuring  from  trough  to  trough:  namely,  first,  1951-1952-1955;  second, 
1955-1959-1963;    third,    1963-1967-1970;    fourth,    1970-1973-1979.    The 
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length  of  the  cycle  is  eight  years  or  less.  They  precede,  with  one  time  lag, 
the  general  fluctuations  in  economic  activity  measured  by  gross  national 
income.  Their  impact  is  strengthened  by  fluctuations  in  agricultural  output 
and  manufacturing,  which  precede  (also  by  one  time  lag)  the  general  fluc- 
tuations. In  general,  variations  in  investment  explain  about  48%  of  the 
fluctuations  in  gross  national  income,  thus  giving  a  strong  support  to  the 
hypothesis  that  the  cyclical  fluctuations  in  the  Polish  economy  are  a  version 
of  an  investment  cycle.  However,  they  do  not  fall  neatly  into  any  of  the 
advanced  theories  of  the  cyclical  fluctuations  under  socialism  based  on  the 
studies  of  other  economies  of  East  Europe.  This  subject  matter  requires 
further  study.  Including  additional  variables  in  the  analysis  of  cycles  and 
an  expansion  of  the  study  to  include  other  socialist  countries  of  East  Europe 
may  provide  a  more  complete  explanation  of  the  observed  phenomena. 
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OUR  COMMON  HISTORY 

From  their  beginnings,  American  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  a  special  problem  for  the  churches.  If  founded  originally  to 
assure  a  more  orderly  flow  of  ministers  exhibiting  a  reasonable 
degree  of  uniform  quality  while  also  providing  a  temporary  ethnic 
haven  and  rite  of  passage  for  the  next  generation,  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  mortar  set  on  their  cornerstones  conditions  re- 
quired accommodations  at  least  tangential  to  these  best  of  inten- 
tions. 

David  Riesman  has  observed  that  for  many  Lutherans 
throughout  the  19th  century,  their  colleges  would  have  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  German  and  Scandina- 
vian immigrants  who  sought  religious  orthodoxy  and  continuity. 
Given  the  frequent  doctrinal  disputes  among  them,  there  may  have 
been  less  of  this  and  more  of  a  desire  to  have  their  youth  remain 
uncorrupted  by  "students  and  teachers  of  English  ancestry  and 
pretensions,"  as  he  describes  it.  Translated  into  even  more  im- 
mediate concerns,  this  meant  that  attendance  at  a  German 
Lutheran  (e.g.,  Augustana)  or  a  Swedish  Lutheran  (e.g.,  Gustavus 
Adolphus)  college  might  alleviate  the  fear  of  whom  one's  daughter 
or  son  would  marry. 

Yet  even  this  attraction  could  not  hold,  and  a  broadening  of 
mission  often  followed.  Once  the  founders'  zeal  began  to  wither 
under  the  harsh  light  of  institutional  reality,  it  was  necessary  to 
change.  Those  given  the  task  of  paying  salaries  and  seeing  that 
meals  were  provided  and  roofs  repaired,  learned  quickly  that  in- 
stitutional survival  was  often  a  matter  of  finding  local  clientele, 
both  in  students  and  benefactors,  or  perish.  In  such  an  environ- 
ment, religious  beliefs  and  ethnicity  were  of  lesser  concern. 

The  move  from  denominational  origins  also  could  be  seen  in  in- 
struction and  the  curriculum.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  the 
decline  in  clergy  influence  over  the  life  of  the  school  and  the 
emergence  of  faculty  control  over  what  took  place  in  the 
classroom.  Not  only  would  professors  come  more  from  graduate 
universities  boasting  of  the  Ph.D.,  than  from  seminaries  with  a 
degree  in  divinity,  they  would  also  come  from  many  faiths. 
Students  would  be  selected  on  their  scholastic  aptitudes  and  ability 
to  pay  rather  than  their  Christian  character.  In  course  work, 
academic  achievement  and  vocational  preparation  would  shoulder 
out  piety. 

The  pace  of  this  shift  would  be  rapid  on  some  campuses,  slower 


on  others,  but  from  a  distance  the  movement  almost  everywhere 
was  inexorable.  Perhaps  the  most  visible  evidence  of  this  pervasive 
shift  on  some  campuses  came  when  within  a  few  years  compulsory 
chapel  was  abolished  and  coed  dormitories  were  accepted.  And 
meanwhile,  many  of  our  clergy  had  moved  on  from  educational 
issues  to  those  of  social  justice.  Such  were  the  cultural  pressures  on 
our  colleges  which  have  changed  most  colleges  founded  by 
religious  bodies. 

THE  LUTHERAN  RESPONSE 

If  there  had  been  some  historical  determinism  at  work,  one 
might  easily  have  concluded  that  the  days  of  our  colleges  as 
Lutheran  institutions  were  numbered  and  their  secular  future 
secure.  To  date,  Lutherans  have  chosen  otherwise,  even  though 
they  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  follow  the  pattern  of  other 
church  bodies  who  severed  their  ties  with  their  schools.  As  synods 
merged,  and  reorganized  their  administrative  structure,  they  main- 
tained their  commitment  to  their  colleges.  The  reasons  for  this 
ranged  from  alumni  loyalty  to  a  theology  emanating  from  the  First 
Article  of  the  Creed.  Always  there  was  a  desire  to  preserve  a 
Lutheran  identity  and  presence  in  higher  education,  even  if  this 
meant  the  continued  appropriation  of  monies  which  otherwise 
might  have  gone  for  world  missions,  parish  expansion  and  campus 
ministries. 

Not  all  Lutheran  undertakings  enjoyed  the  same  fate.  Over  the 
last  two  centuries,  Lutherans  created  countless  organizations  to 
help  each  other  and  their  neighbors.  Sensing  a  need  and  prompted 
by  the  Gospel,  they  founded  hospitals,  retirement  homes,  cemetery 
societies,  numerous  charitable  endeavors,  as  well  as  colleges  and 
universities.  The  histories  of  these  are  mixed.  In  some  cases,  once 
founded  and  functioning,  the  institution  or  activity  was  taken  over 
by  others.  Where  profit  was  possible,  individuals  and  corporations 
supplanted  what  the  churches  had  done.  Where  it  was  not,  the 
government  often  brought  its  superior  fiscal  powers  to  bear.  Such 
transformations  were  justified  on  the  notion  that  the  church 
should  act  in  an  area  of  human  need  where  others  were  unwilling 
to  serve.  It  then  followed  that  when  the  public  conscience  or  the 
profit  motive  was  sufficiently  strong,  the  church  could  move  on  to 
new  tasks.  Hence,  what  often  began  out  of  a  religious  conviction 
and  became  an  activity  with  religious  substance  changed  character 
and  became  a  largely  secular  undertaking.  Such  has  been  the  story 
of  numerous  church-founded  institutions  of  higher  learning  but 


Lutherans  chose  a  different  future  for  their  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

LIONS  IN  THE  PATH 

As  we  look  to  the  merger  of  three  Lutheran  bodies  into  a  new 
church,  there  are  at  least  two  major  operational  issues  with  which 
we  must  deal.  Our  colleges  and  universities  must  be  governed. 
Hence  we  can  expect  various  proposals  concerning  control.  In  this 
area,  there  is  sufficient  history  for  guidance.  From  the  very  begin- 
nings of  Harvard  and  William  and  Mary,  the  issue  of  controlling 
the  educational  fate  of  a  few  professors  with  questionable  creden- 
tials and  their  less  than  attentive  charges  seemed  to  have  been  a 
preeminent  concern  of  their  founders.  Believing  that  models  of 
governance  they  remembered  from  England  would  be  appropriate, 
if  not  readily  applicable,  they  temporized  with  largely  lay  boards. 
As  they  did  so,  they  looked  for  colonial  conditions  to  improve  un- 
til the  traditional  transatlantic  practice  of  governance  (in 
Harvard's  case,  actual  ownership  and  direction  by  the  senior  pro- 
fessors) could  be  implemented. 

The  reasons  why  this  never  came  about  need  not  be  reviewed 
here.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  lay  boards,  composed  of  influen- 
tial individuals,  rarely  having  any  detailed  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  colleges,  assumed  the  legal  control  of  their  institutions. 
With  the  exception  of  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  institutions, 
this  has  become  the  predominant  pattern  of  governance  in  our 
private  colleges  and  universities.  Even  in  some  of  our  Lutheran  in- 
stitutions, where  in  theory  the  church  at  large  or  a  synod  elect 
boards,  in  practice  the  creation  of  such  boards  is  as  much  a  func- 
tion of  the  individual  institution  as  it  is  with  schools  which  have 
self-perpetuating  boards  of  directors. 

Non-educator  boards  who  delegate  most  of  the  actual  running 
of  the  institution  to  others  is  a  particularly  American  practice.  One 
might  say  the  practice  represents  a  genius  of  our  people.  A  college 
or  university  is  a  complex  affair,  which  operates  by  consultation 
and  persuasion.  The  authority  may  be  centralized  de  jure  but  in 
fact  it  is  largely  decentralized.  What  is  taught  in  the  classroom  is  a 
departmental  matter  while  the  residential  campus  life  is  deter- 
mined by  a  new  profession  of  deans  and  counselors  and  student 
government  associations  of  differing  degrees  of  assertiveness.  Any 
endeavor  to  move  back  toward  a  more  ecclesiastical  base  or  a  more 
popular  control  will  undercut  the  very  gains  which  have  been  made 
in  the  last  decades. 


The  money  is  a  second  issue.  If  our  Lutheran  schools  are  to 
become  truly  recognized  for  their  educational  achievements  rather 
than  be  part  of  the  common  denominator  of  American  higher 
education,  they  must  seek  and  obtain  support  well  beyond  their 
historic  sources.  The  experience  in  Pennsylvania  may  be  instruc- 
tive. Within  the  private  sector,  the  large  majority  of  colleges  were 
once  founded  by  religious  bodies.  Some  have  maintained  their 
traditional  ties,  while  others  have  severed  their  relationship  and 
sought  support  from  a  broader  constituency.  In  the  cases  of 
Bucknell,  Lafayette,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  and  Dickinson,  the 
result  was  striking.  Once  separated  from  their  founding  bodies, 
each  of  these  institutions  grew  both  in  wealth  and  reputation  and 
have  come  to  occupy  enviable  positions  among  their  peers,  while 
the  majority  of  those  maintaining  traditional  ties  have  not  enjoyed 
similar  fortunes. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  goals  of  academic  excellence  we  aspire  to 
in  our  statements  of  relationships,  we  must  then  go  beyond  our 
alumni  and  the  church  and  seek  the  support  of  Jews,  Roman 
Catholics  and  mainline  Protestants.  All  independent  higher  educa- 
tion is  subsidized  in  part  and  a  rough  rule  of  thumb  would  suggest 
that  the  higher  the  level  of  subsidization,  the  better  the  academic 
program  and  the  physical  facilities. 

Given  the  present  priorities  of  the  LCA  and  the  ALC,  such 
resources  are  not  forthcoming  within  the  organized  church.  It  is 
true  that  our  colleges  and  universities  have  been  successful  in  ob- 
taining substantial  gifts  from  individuals  within  the  church,  but  to 
date,  these  are  insufficient,  as  witnessed  by  the  size  of  our  en- 
dowments. Far  greater,  philanthropy  is  needed  to  gain  in  quality 
and  in  public  recognition.  To  say  this  is  not  to  relieve  the  church  of 
its  share  of  stewardship.  Instead,  this  is  to  argue  that  truly  ex- 
cellent higher  education  out  of  the  Lutheran  tradition  will  require 
unprecedented  support  from  alumni,  the  new  Lutheran  church, 
and  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  public. 

Governance  and  money  are  the  means  to  our  success  in  dealing 
with  the  matters  of  identity,  mission  and  the  quality  of  our  educa- 
tional offerings.  If  we  are  to  flourish,  we  can  not  be  merely 
"separate  but  equal"  in  a  society  often  dominated  by  secular 
values.  What  is  the  Lutheran  identity  to  be  in  the  remainder  of  this 
century?  How  are  we  to  shape  and  express  our  separate,  yet  related 
institutional  missions?  How  can  we  make  the  education  we  provide 
both  distinctive  and  superior?  And,  finally,  how  can  we  fulfill  our 
promise  to  serve  our  constituents  faithfully? 


These  have  been  issues  confronting  us  at  Susquehanna  as  we 
reached  the  125th  anniversary  of  our  founding.  Taking  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  others  to  assist  us  in  thinking  through  some  of  the 
major  issues,  we  explored  our  options  for  the  future.  The  follow- 
ing presentations  record  the  thoughts  of  those  who  came  to  help 
us.  As  we  brought  these  together,  we  did  so  in  the  hope  that  our  ef- 
fort might  also  benefit  our  many  colleagues  who  share  the  com- 
mon trust  of  educating  the  next  generation. 


THE  AMERICAN  EXPERIENCE  IN 
LUTHERAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Krister  Stendahl 

The  Divinity  School 
Harvard  University 


One  of  the  reports  which  we  are  considering  at  this  Conference 
grew  out  of  discussions  held  here  at  Susquehanna.1  All  members  of 
the  Committee  made  substantial  contributions  to  it.  Since  I  was 
the  one  asked  to  write  the  final  text,  it  emerged  rightly  or  wrongly 
from  the  distinct  perspective  of  Lutheran  Theology.  It  seems  pro- 
per to  have  me  speak  as  the  author  of  the  report.  It  would  be 
awkward  to  have  persons  not  part  of  such  a  perspective  put  their 
names  to  what  is  a  distinctly  Lutheran  document.  But  this  fact 
should  not  obscure  what  I  understand  to  be  the  essential  consensus 
of  our  committee,  nor  the  contributions  of  all  to  the  recommenda- 
tions explicit  as  well  as  implicit  in  our  report. 

I  want  to  begin  with  a  prayer,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Rabbi  who 
prayed  "Only  one  thing  I  ask  of  you  Lord:  that  I  never  use  my 
reason  against  the  truth." — It  is  that  kind  of  truth  we  are  about. 

The  first  time  I  was  exposed  to  American  church-related  college 
education  was  in  1952  when  I,  in  preparation  for  the  Hannover 
Assembly  of  The  Lutheran  World  Federation,  was  invited  to  travel 
and  visit  college  and  university  campuses  for  two  months.  I  spent 
my  time  with  Lutheran  student  groups  on  various  campuses  and  at 
colleges  related  to  the  then  more  prolific  number  of  Lutheran 
churches  in  this  land.  I  wrote  a  report,  which  I  sent  to  the  National 
Lutheran  Council  in  the  United  States,  that  proved  not  very 
popular.  Only  a  few  people  were  allowed  to  read  the  report,  and  I 
remember  when  I  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1954  that  I  met 
people  who  said,  "You  know,  I  was  allowed  to  read  your  report." 
It  was  rather  high-handed,  arrogant,  limited,  but  not  totally  off 
the  mark,  report.  I  guess  I  judged  everything  by  European  stan- 
dards, and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Lutheran  Churches 
should  scrap  their  church  colleges  right  then  and  there.  As  the  col- 
leges were  struggling  hard  to  raise  money  to  make  ends  meet,  they 
were  actually  offering  a  second  or  third  rate  education.  This  was 
compared  with  what  I  perceived  to  be  the  best  standards  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere. 

I  started  thinking  that  we  could  use  the  analogy  of  church 
related  hospitals.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  you  well  know, 
the  church  began  things  that  needed  to  be  done.  That  was  the  case 
with  the  whole  hospital  establishment  growing  out  of  medieval 
monasteries,  and  the  various  Orders  for  that  specific  purpose.  This 
happened  also  in  the  Lutheran  orbit  with  a  deaconess  movement  in 
the  19th  century.  But  in  many  parts  of  the  world  what  happened 
was  that  after  a  while  these  church-related  hospitals  became  the 
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hospitals  for  the  relatively  rich;  a  kind  of  do-gooder  sub- 
department  of  the  Church.  They  became  the  hospitals  for  those 
who  could  afford  to  pay  in  addition  for  a  little  Christian  love  and 
care.  The  real  solution  of  people's  health  problems  did  not  lie  in 
church-related  hospitals.  But  the  church  had  a  vested  interest  in  its 
hospitals.  That  created  a  serious  problem:  When  the  Church  re- 
tains institutionalized  interests  in  something  which  society  has  now 
learned  to  do  in  a  better  way,  should  the  church  remain  in  that  ac- 
tivity or  move  on  to  more  urgent  things?  In  1952,  I  asked  myself  if 
such  a  question  applied  also  to  church  colleges.  There  is  very  little 
higher  education  in  this  land  that  was  not  started  either  by 
churches  in  the  institutional  sense,  or  by  those  many  societies  of 
concern  among  consciously  Christian  lay  people  who  got  together 
to  do  these  things.  It  is  quite  clear  that  we  do  not  need  any  special 
theology — Lutheran,  Catholic  or  other — to  understand  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  origin  of  the  church  related  colleges.  People  who 
came  here  as  human  beings,  as  members  of  churches,  felt  the  need 
for  education.  And  in  many  parts  of  the  land  the  only  institution 
cohesive,  visionary,  and  energetic  enough  to  start  it,  was  the 
Church.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  Harvard  was  actually  started 
"that  we  should  not  leave  a  country  without  ministers  when  we  lie 
in  the  dust."  Church-related  education  is  original  education  in 
these  United  States.  With  few  exceptions  what  has  happened  is 
that  the  world  has,  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  matters,  learned  its 
lesson  from  the  Church  and  taken  over.  Once  that  happened, 
society  had  an  opportunity  of  reaching  much  further,  meeting  its 
needs  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  That  is  the  history  of  American  higher 
education,  and  it  is  worth  thinking  about. 

We  did  it,  we  being  the  churches,  because  it  needed  to  be  done. 
Now  we  can  ask:  Should  we  move  on  to  other  things?  Or,  should 
we  hang  in  there  and  try  to  define  what  is  distinctively  our  way  of 
doing  education?  That  is  a  serious  and  real  question.  It  is  a  choice 
and  I  don't  think  we  should  embellish  our  motivations  by  various 
kinds  of  post-rationalization.  The  simple  fact  is  that  it  was  all 
church  education  to  begin  with. 

There  is  also  that  strange  phenomenon  in  American  education 
that  there  is  a  line  between  secondary  education  and  college  educa- 
tion. People  who  fight  for  the  public  high  schools,  suddenly  have  a 
way  of  totally  shifting  their  ideology  when  they  come  to  higher 
education,  both  in  terms  of  the  issue  of  tax  support  and  many 
other  things.  But  in  the  light  of  United  States  history,  that  makes 
sense.  One  could  argue  that  the  church  should  use  its  resources  for 
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finding  ways  of  maximizing  the  empowerment  of  those  members 
in  our  society  who  do  not  have  access  to  higher  education.  If  we 
choose  such  a  line,  i.e.,  going  where  the  need  is  greatest,  we  should 
use  our  colleges  not  for  Lutheran  students  who  could  get  in 
elsewhere,  but  for  students  otherwise  totally  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunities for  higher  education.  That  would  be  one  Christian  ap- 
proach in  the  spirit  of  empowering  the  powerless  and  disenfran- 
chised in  our  society.  I  use  this  example  to  take  the  lid  off  our  nar- 
row imagination  and  allow  us  to  see  things  in  a  larger  scheme  of 
education  and  society. 

One  could  also  think  about  using  the  church's  resources  for  in- 
stitutes of  various  kinds  as  the  church  needs  the  kind  of  intellec- 
tual, hermeneutical  cutting  edge  of  primary  research  with  a  quality 
and  intensity  that  will  change  basic  perceptions;  places  where 
tough  intellectual  questions  are  tackled  with  that  extra  adrenaline 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  could  be  one  way  of  using  church 
resources.  To  be  a  Dean  is  one  of  the  most  taxing  intellectual  jobs. 
Deans  are  supposed  to  ask  themselves  from  time  to  time:  When  we 
have  all  these  resources,  for  heaven's  sakes,  why  are  we  using  them 
the  way  we  are  using  them?  Of  the  sixty-five  thousand  things  that 
we  could  do,  why  do  we  do  just  what  we  do?  Of  the  fifty-five 
things  that  any  professor  could  get  fascinated  by,  why  does  he  or 
she  get  fascinated  by  the  things  they  get  fascinated  by?  What  is  it 
that  drives  us?  Is  it  the  agenda  of  the  learned  societies,  rather  than 
the  needs  of  the  world?  Church  colleges  need  to  ask  such  ques- 
tions. 

I  have  come  a  long  way  since  1952.  I  have  actually  become  very 
enchanted  and  endeared  by  this  wonderful  phenomenon,  the 
American  Church  College.  I  would  like  to  warn  myself  and  others 
against  seeing  it  as  a  derivative  of  European  education.  Of  course, 
there  are  roots.  But  there  are  so  many  factors,  especially  if  I  think 
about  our  Lutheran  ancestors  as  they  stumbled  into  higher  educa- 
tion, for  that  is  what  they  did.  They  stumbled  into  higher  educa- 
tion feeling  needs  of  their  own  as  well  as  society's.  Of  course,  they 
had  models  in  their  head,  but  many  things  were  so  drastically  dif- 
ferent in  this  land.  I  would  claim  that  the  American  college  is  sure- 
ly unique,  and  that  we  must  look  at  it  in  its  uniqueness  rather  than 
seeing  it  in  its  derivative  nature. 

I  have  been  asked  to  make  some  comments  about  the  Report 
which  I  together  with  others  wrote  here  at  Susquehanna.  Perhaps 
our  work  now  takes  on  an  additional  dimension  for  the  ALC,  the 
LCA,  and  the  AELC  are  in  the  process  of  merging  into  a  new 
church.  There  is  a  hope  among  many  that  it  will  not  be  just  a 
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merger  of  the  old  components  but  a  truly  New  Church.  Thus  this  is 
a  good  time  to  think  hard  about  the  future  of  the  churches'  col- 
leges and  universities.  How  does  renewal  happen  in  the  church,  or 
in  society  for  that  matter?  Our  image  of  renewal  is  that  we  pray 
like  mad  for  renewal.  Everybody  wants  things  to  be  renewed.  We 
would  like  to  have  the  spirit  of  renewal,  so  that  we  then  could 
preside  over  a  renewed  situation  but  that  is  not  usually  the  way  it 
happens.  Renewal  happens  with  a  change  of  crew.  Renewal  is 
usually  a  changing  of  the  guard  and  not  we,  the  educators, 
presiding  over  the  renewal,  or  we  the  church  big-talkers  or  big- 
doers,  presiding  over  the  creation  of  a  New  Church.  Let  us  pray  to 
God,  that  God  raise  up  new  and  younger  and  more  diverse  and 
more  inclusive  sorts  of  people  than  those  of  us  here  present  for 
that  task. 

But  little  "think  pieces"  from  us  might  be  helpful.  Our  little 
report  was  triggered  by  much  more  limited  things,  I  would  sum- 
marize those  triggering  things  in  two  points.  One  was  the  process 
of  faculty  appointments.  That  is  what  triggered,  and  still  triggers, 
the  discussion  that  is  going  on  between  Susquehanna  and  the  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  Synod.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  people  who  can 
read  or  even  vibrate  with  the  fears  and  feelings  and  positive  visions 
of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod  come  to  the  floor  and  to  the 
mike  and  to  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  us  all  during  these  two 
days.  We  have  to  deal  with  problems  like  the  process  of  appoint- 
ments, actually  with  quite  specific  and  limited  things.  Here  lies  the 
specific  issue  which  was  the  bone  of  the  contention.  On  page  10-12 
the  Report  states: 

"We  tried  to  place  the  discussion  of  Susquehanna,  its 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Synod  in  a  wider  perspective. 
That  debate  has  centered  on  Item  II-D,  i.e.,  the  section  on 
Faculty  and  Staff.  We  suggest  that  the  paragraph  unfor- 
tunately projects  an  image  according  to  which  only  the 
colleges  (Gettysburg  and  Susquehanna)  are  cast  in  the  role 
of  seeking  high  academic  standards,  a  need  and  right 
which  the  Synod  "upholds".  But  the  primary  role  for  the 
Synod  is  to  "assist  in  the  search  process,  by  offering  for 
consideration  qualified  candidates  who  have  Christian 
commitment."  The  adversary  structure  of  this  statement 
has  blurred  what  we  perceive  as  a  shared  concern  for  find- 
ing "the  best  qualified  person." 

As  the  section  now  reads,  it  suggests  that  only  the  Synod 
cares  for  Christian  commitment  and  only  the  college  cares 
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for  academic  quality.  This  is  an  unintended,  yet  revealing 
misrepresentation  of  both  Synod  and  College. 

The  Synod  and  the  University  join  in  their  commitment 
to  build  and  maintain  a  faculty  which  fully  expresses  the 
values  of  a  University  rooted  in  and  challenged  by  the 
Lutheran  tradition.  The  Synod  and  the  University  are 
equally  committed  to  an  education  in  which  the  quest  for 
values,  conviction  and  faith  enlivens  and  deepens  the 
search  for  knowledge  and  the  formation  of  character. 

Toward  that  end  the  Synod  recognizes  the  wisdom  of  a 
process  of  faculty  search  and  appointments  in  which  the 
integrity  of  the  university  is  assured,  ultimately  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  which  the  Synod  elects  ten  of  the 
members.  Serving  as  representatives  of  the  Synod,  these 
members  have  an  opportunity  to  share  fully  in  the  care  for 
the  life  and  integrity  of  the  University. 

Toward  that  educational  end,  the  University  maintains 
and  builds  a  faculty  congenial  to  the  full  task  of  an  LCA 
related  University  where  a  Lutheran  perspective  is  enliven- 
ed by  diversity  of  scholarship,  understanding  and  commit- 
ment. 

In  the  crucial  task  of  seeking  candidates  for  faculty  ap- 
pointments, the  University  follows  the  procedures  of  equal 
opportunity  and  affirmative  action.  Within  that  process 
the  University  avails  itself  not  least  of  the  resources  from 
agencies  within  the  LCA  established  for  placement  pur- 
poses.2 

I  understand  that  at  its  last  Synod  meeting,  this  matter  was 
referred  to  one  of  the  committees  of  the  Synod,  and  it  would  be 
very  helpful  to  hear  how  things  now  stand.  The  1983  Synod  Con- 
vention of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod  rejected  the  com- 
promise edition  of  paragraph  "II-D".  The  Synod  leadership  later 
gave  the  Committee  on  Higher  Education  the  task  of  preparing  a 
new  text  for  the  1984  convention.  Secondly,  in  the  Report  it 
seemed  natural  to  speak  not  just  about  church-related  schools  in 
general.  Rather,  we  capitalize  on  what  might  be  perceived  as  the 
Lutheran  ethos  in  higher  education.  There  is  the  LCA  Statement 
of  1976  from  the  Boston  Convention,  the  theological  preamble  of 
which  is  quoted  on  page  4  of  the  Report.  This  is  the  higher  educa- 
tional edition  of  the  famous  teaching  of  Luther  that  the  Christian 

2The  Stendahl  Report 
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cobbler  makes  good  shoes  and  not  shoes  with  crosses  on  them — a 
classical  statement  of  the  Lutheran  respect  for  creation  in  its  own 
right.  I  think  it  is  worth  pondering  what  such  a  stance  means  for  an 
unabashed  commitment  to  higher  education.  In  such  a  view, 
higher  education  is  seen  by  the  church  not  primarily  as  a  helpmate 
to  a  missionary  purpose  but  as  part  of  the  care  for  and  mending  of 
creation.  This  is  seen  in  terms  of  The  Doctrine  of  Creation, 
belonging  to  the  First  Article  of  the  Creed.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
noting  that  Susquehanna's  seal  combines  the  globe  and  an  inscrip- 
tion in  God-language  (The  First  Person  of  the  Trinity)  rather  than 
a  specifically  Christological  affirmation. 

The  Report  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Lutheran  Churches  have 
retained  their  ties  with  their  colleges  more  deliberately  than  many 
other  Protestant  denominations  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the 
Methodists  are  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  They  were  the 
founders  of  a  large  number  of  universities  and  they  have  "let  them 
go"  on  their  way  to  become  significant  major  universities  with 
minimal,  or  even  no  ties  to  the  church.  Only  those  in  the  know 
recognize  the  Methodist  dimension  when  they  speak  of  Wesleyan 
University,  or  even  of  SMU.  As  we  noted  above,  this  is  one  of  the 
honorable  options  open  to  the  church:  to  let  go.  The  Lutherans 
have  by  and  large  chosen  the  other  way,  and  when  you  hear  of 
Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa  you  really  hear  that  it  is  a  school  of 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

I  like  to  affirm  and  strengthen  the  line  which  the  Lutheran  chur- 
ches have  taken  in  maintaining  ties  to  their  colleges.  In  the  tough 
financial  crisis  of  Higher  Education  now  coming  it  will  be  impor- 
tant for  colleges  to  have  distinct  profiles,  and  I  envisage  that  the 
right  commitment  to  a  Lutheran  understanding  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion would  give  our  colleges  a  distinct  profile,  rescuing  them  from 
parochialism  on  the  one  side,  and  from  being  "just  another  col- 
lege", on  the  other.  The  Report  has  tried  to  indicate  how  such  a 
commitment  can  both  deepen  and  widen  the  Lutheran  ethos  of  the 
college. 

In  so  doing,  we  have  tried  to  get  off  "the  dead  center"  of  what 
we  perceived  as  a  wrongly  "adversary"  structure  in  the  present 
debate.  President  Messerli  has  stated  the  issue  well  when  he  asks: 
"How  can  we  be  a  Lutheran  institution  and  at  the  same  time  merit 
wider  support?"  My  answer  is  that  it  is  precisely  as  a  Lutheran  in- 
stitution that  one  can  seek  and  merit  wider  support.  For  Lutheran 
theology  does  not  fear  "the  world"  as  do  Christian  sectarians  of 
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various  kinds.  Big  donations,  received  and  hoped  for,  from  out- 
side the  Lutheran  or  the  Christian  fold  need  not  be  feared,  as  if 
such  gifts  were  not  from  God,  or  as  if  they  weakened  the  commit- 
ment of  a  University  rooted  in  and  enlivened  by  a  Lutheran  vision 
of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  tasks  of  a  University  like  Sus- 
quehanna is  to  open  up  to  the  world  in  its  plural  richness  and 
escape  otherwise  too  parochial  perspectives.  To  do  that  with 
authenticity  requires  the  presence  of  others,  of  non-Lutherans.  Of 
course,  one  can  lecture  on  how  others  see  things.  But  once  you 
have  the  chance  to  hear  others  directly,  it  is  very  much  better  for 
the  learning  process.  Then  we  do  not  paint  "the  others"  in  our 
own  image — or  by  defining  them  merely  over  against  us. 

There  are  two  ground  rules  for  dialogue  with  people  of  other 
faiths.  The  first  one  is:  let  the  others  define  themselves.  The  se- 
cond: get  out  of  the  habit  of  comparing  your  own  tradition  in  its 
ideal  form  with  the  actual  manifestations  of  the  other.  Then  your's 
always  wins.  In  Boston  the  Protestants  used  to  compare  ideal  Pro- 
testantism to  actual  Irish  Catholic  politics.  Protestantism  always 
came  out  very  well.  But  they  did  not  compare  equal  to  equal. 
Fairness  is  a  must  for  authentic  education.  Fairness  can  in  no  way 
be  a  threat,  unless,  you  think  that  God  need  defenders.  Unless, 
you  are  not  sure  enough  in  your  trust  in  Christ  so  that  you  have  to 
break  the  Eighth  Commandment,  by  telling  dirty  stories  about 
others.  We  are  taught,  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
your  neighbor."  Already,  for  that  reason,  we  need  the  presence  of 
a  plural  world  within  the  walls  of  any  decent  university  in  this 
plural  world  in  which  we  live. 

In  order  to  make  its  stated  commitment  to  the  Jewish-Christian 
tradition,  Susquehanna  should  make  sure  that  the  "Jewish"  com- 
ponent in  that  compound  refers  not  only  to  the  Christian  Old 
Testament,  but  that  full  attention  is  given  to  Judaism  in  its  own 
right  and  with  its  historical  and  contemporary  manifestations  in 
the  Jewish  people.  The  time  has  more  than  arrived  when  the  spec- 
trum needs  to  be  widened  toward  other  communitites  of  faith  as 
well,  for  we  as  Americans  are  becoming  strangely  isolated  from  the 
perspectives  of  the  Second  and  Third  Worlds.  We  are  a  big  coun- 
try, hence  constantly  tempted  to  think  that  we  can  do  without  the 
perspective  of  others. 

Actually,  a  church-related  college  has  very  special  assets  in  such 
a  time  of  cultural  isolationism.  I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  there  are 
few  grass  root  international  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
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apart  from  the  religious  communities.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  certainly  is  one.  And  Protestants  slowly  have  overcome 
their  inherited  isolationism  and  nationalism.  There  is  a  network. 
There  is  a  Body  of  Christ.  In  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
Assembly  we  have  found  how  few  and  small  we  are;  we  western 
white  folk.  It  is  the  genus  of  the  church,  of  which  Lutherans  are 
only  one  family,  to  help  us  toward  the  fuller  inclusiveness  of  a 
global  perspective.  This  then  leads  on  to  our  perceptions  and  the 
reality  of  peoples  of  other  faiths.  There  are  joint  agendas  which 
Christians,  Jews  and  Moslems  might  study  together:  "How  is  it 
that  we  are  so  violent?  Is  there  a  root  of  violence  in  our  tradition?" 
For  that  is  what  Eastern  faiths  tell  us.  Perhaps  they  have  seen 
something  we  should  examine. 

I  want  to  lift  up  this  aspect  of  pluralism  because  it  is  central.  In 
opening  up  to  pluralism,  it  is  awkward  to  work  in  an  institutional 
pattern  where  the  University  is  for  pluralism  while  the  church 
wants  to  guard  against  it.  Both  university  and  church  want  to 
educate  people  to  live  and  function,  survive  and  serve  in  a  world  in 
which  it  is  not  only  stupid  but  enormously  dangerous  to  become 
isolated  from  the  peoples  of  the  whole  earth.  I  think  one  can  work 
for  pluralism  from  a  total  and  enthusiastically  Christian,  and 
especially  Lutheran,  base.  We  Lutherans  can  do  that  and  make 
pluralism  our  common  concern  because  here  we  have  the  chance  to 
create  a  base  from  which  can  better  move  into  the  future.  These 
were  not  the  problems  that  faced  our  ancestors  in  their  first  needs 
of  survival  in  a  new  and  strange  land.  In  certain  ways  we  are  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  spectrum  from  those  pioneers,  and  we  need  to 
crack  open  the  minds  of  America's  young  and  old,  believers  and 
unbelievers,  to  the  fullness  of  God's  world  today.  The  firmer  you 
are  in  your  faith  and  in  your  convictions,  the  less  there  is  anything 
to  fear  from  a  greater  openness  and  an  authentic  pluralism  in 
Lutheran  Higher  Education. 
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The  issue  that  brings  us  all  together  is  an  issue  of  great  interest  to 
me.  I've  had  some  experience  with  other  institutions  as  they've 
worked  through  the  same  problem.  I  speak  tonight  not  as  the 
President  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  but  as  a  Presi- 
dent, now  for  the  second  time,  of  a  church-related  university.  I 
would  like  to  speak  personally  from  experience  of  doing  what  so 
many  of  you  have  done  in  service  to  the  church — teaching, 
research,  administration,  community  service  and  endless  efforts  to 
sustain  a  vision  and  provide  a  suitable  place  for  the  advancement 
of  the  ministry  of  higher  education  grounded  in  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  You  are  addressing  the  issue  of  how  that  is  to  be  done 
in  a  pluralistic  society.  I  don't  intend  to  dwell  tonight  on  the  fact 
that  the  university  movement  owes  its  very  origins  to  the  church, 
and  that  in  our  own  country  the  rich  diversity  of  church-college 
relationships  is  one  of  the  glories  and  strengths  of  our  higher 
education  system.  Diversity  is  another  issue.  It  is  one  that  troubles 
me.  After  the  Second  World  War  when  I  went  to  college,  50  per- 
cent of  the  enrollment  in  higher  education  in  the  United  States  was 
in  the  independent  sector.  Today,  the  independent  sector  has 
about  20%  of  the  enrollment  in  higher  education.  That  statistic 
raises  the  issue  of  pluralism  in  the  United  States,  because  if  there  is 
a  diminishment  in  the  presence  of  the  independent  sector  (as  well 
as  church  related  institutions  within  the  independent  sector)  there 
is  going  to  be  corresponding  diminishment  of  pluralism  and,  I 
believe,  a  corresponding  diminishment  of  freedom  in  the  United 
States.  That,  as  I  indicated,  is  a  separate  issue. 

I  prefer  this  evening  to  attempt  to  be  contemporary  and  personal 
in  reflecting  on  the  relatedness  of  the  church  to  its  universities  and 
colleges.  Despite  episodes  of  anti-intellectualism  in  some  periods 
of  various  denominational  histories,  the  church  has  found  that  it 
needs  the  university  as  the  safeguard  and  the  proof  of  the  com- 
patibility of  faith  and  reason.  Moreover,  most  of  us  who  are 
gathered  here  this  evening  would  agree,  I'm  sure,  that  the  universi- 
ty needs  the  church  for  its  own  integrity.  Like  so  many  others  who 
have  committed  themselves  to  church-related  higher  education,  I 
find  myself  wondering  from  time  to  time  about  my  personal  mis- 
sion and  purpose  within  the  larger  mission  and  purpose  of  a 
university  whose  reason  for  existence  rests  on  a  foundation  of 
faith.  There  are,  as  all  of  us  readily  acknowledge,  many  ways  to 
live  out  a  personal  faith  which  is  the  church.  Church-related  higher 
education  is  just  one  of  many  ways.  And  even  when  that  one  way  is 
chosen,  the  service  of  faith  can  find  expression  in  teaching,  or 
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scholarship,  or  trusteeship,  or  the  ministry  we  refer  to  as  ad- 
ministration. Whatever  the  mode  of  expression,  the  ministry  we 
exercise  in  higher  education  is  a  vocation  within  a  vocation.  It 
liberates  us  to  lead  the  life  of  the  mind.  It  puts  us  not  in  control  of, 
but  in  contact  with  the  sources  of  truth.  It  puts  us  not  in  charge  of, 
but  in  touch  with  the  young.  They,  as  everyone  agrees,  are  our 
hope  for  the  future.  With  them  we  are  on  the  growing  edge  of  the 
church  in  the  world.  For  them,  we  work  in  the  development  of 
their  own  human  potential;  and  we  pray  that  God  may  shape  them 
into  men  and  women  of  lasting  faith.  Prayer,  I  would  want  to 
stress,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  work  we  do  in  church-related 
higher  education.  I  like  to  think  of  it  as  faith-related  higher  educa- 
tion, or,  more  precisely,  faith-committed  higher  education.  Now,  I 
said  I  wonder  from  time  to  time,  as  I  know  you  do,  about  why  we 
do  what  we  do  and  the  value  of  the  outcomes  of  our  educational 
ministry.  "Because  we  possess  this  ministry  through  God's  mercy, 
we  do  not  give  in  to  discouragement,"  Paul  writes  in  the  Second 
Letter  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  4:1).  We  don't  give  into 
discouragement,  but  we  wonder  nonetheless!  I'm  convinced  that 
the  church-related  college  and  university  is  the  place  where  the 
church  should  do  a  substantial  amount  of  its  thinking.  I  said 
"thinking,"  not  "training."  There's  a  difference.  Even  if  you 
agree  on  a  theoretical  level  that  the  church  should  do  its  thinking  in 
the  university,  you'd  be  hard  pressed  to  produce  much  evidence 
that  this  in  fact  happens  with  great  frequency  or  effectiveness  in 
the  United  States. 

I  also  think  that  the  University  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  place 
the  church  has  to  meet  its  young  in  a  spirit  of  open  inquiry  on  solid 
intellectual  grounds  bordered  only  by  a  full  range  of  academic 
disciplines  designed  to  guide  the  development  of  human 
understanding.  In  such  a  setting,  faith  has  nothing  to  fear. 

The  young  are  such  a  precious  resource  to  the  church,  too 
precious  to  risk  losing  through  disinterest  or  detachment  of  the 
church  from  the  university.  When  that  detachment  occurs,  it 
almost  inevitably  follows  that  the  full  range  of  academic 
disciplines  is  diminished  by  the  loss  of  theology  done  in  a  clear  ec- 
clesial  tradition.  The  ecclesial  accent  is  lost  along  other  avenues  of 
inquiry  also  -  history  to  name  but  one.  And  both  the  identity  and 
vitality  that  should  characterize  campus  ministry  fade  a  bit  and  are 
sometimes  lost. 

The  university-related  church  (to  use  the  delightful  turn  of 
phrase  the  Methodists  gave  us  in  1976  in  a  book  called:  A  College- 
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Related  Church:  United  Methodist  Perspectives),  the  university- 
related  church  should,  in  my  view,  take  more  seriously  the  oppor- 
tunity it  has  not  just  to  think  but  to  celebrate  in  campus  settings. 
The  students  have  something  to  teach  us  on  this  point.  The  most 
sure-  and  light-footed  among  them  will  not  attempt  new  dance 
steps  in  the  center  of  the  ballroom  floor  or  on  a  disco  deck.  They 
try  them  out  first  at  home.  Why  should  the  church  not  feel  suffi- 
ciently at  home  in  the  campus  chapel  to  explore  with  the  young, 
and  those  who  serve  them  pastorally,  new  modes  of  celebrating 
their  redemption  or,  more  precisely,  new  integrations  of  word, 
music,  art,  and  ritual  to  surround  their  earthbound  (and  therefore 
time  conditioned)  celebration  of  the  "new  and  eternal  covenant" 
God  has  made  with  them?  We  who  spend  our  working  lives  in 
universities  and  colleges  related  to  the  church  should  pause  on  oc- 
casion to  remind  ourselves  that  the  church  we  serve  exists  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  bring  people  to  God.  Hence,  exploration  in- 
to God  and  into  every  dimension  of  his  creation  is  what  is  expected 
of  church-related  higher  education.  This  God  who  creates  and 
draws  us  to  himself  is  infinite  in  all  his  attributes.  And  since  we  at- 
tribute to  him  power,  truth,  love,  beauty,  justice,  mercy,  wisdom 
and  so  much  more,  we  should  permit  ourselves  occasionally  to  be 
astounded  by  the  scale  and  sweep  of  our  educational  agenda.  We 
view  ourselves  moreover  as  related  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
thereby  consciously  include  on  our  educational  agenda  a  special  in- 
terest in  understanding  all  things  human  because  the  human 
became,  in  Christ,  the  locus  of  divine  activity.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  human  and  societal  issues  will  be  under  examina- 
tion in  our  church-related  colleges  and  universities.  I'll  list  just  a 
few  issues  here.  Hunger,  racism,  global  awareness — all  of  these 
belong  on  our  agenda,  as  does  the  special  pedagogical  problem  of 
integrating  value  considerations  into  the  curriculum  of  the  church- 
related  college.  St.  Olaf's  has  done  leadership  work  in  this  area. 
We  must  also  be  concerned  with  peace  studies  (even  if  the 
denomination  to  which  the  college  relates  is  not  a  so-called  "peace 
church"),  family  studies,  unemployment,  inflation,  energy,  with 
problems  of  the  cities  and  of  the  less  developed  countries.  Social 
issues  belong  on  our  educational  agenda.  Why?  Well,  let  me  reply 
in  the  words  of  an  elderly  Jesuit  who  died  a  few  years  ago  after 
decades  of  work  for  the  poor  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 
Horace  McKenna  was  his  name.  He  once  remarked  to  me,  "The 
church  without  social  work,  would  be  like  Christ  without 
miracles."  Social  issues  are  on  our  agenda,  because  we're  related 
to  a  church  which  is  incarnational  at  its  very  foundation.  It  is 
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neither  boastful  nor  blind  to  assert,  as  we  must  when  we  are  honest 
with  ourselves,  that  society's  future  depends  on  what  we  do  and 
how  well  we  do  it.  In  these  days  church-related  educators  have  to 
address  the  question  of  our  practical  viability  in  the  face  of  com- 
plicated legal  issues,  vexing  financial  issues  and  the  challenges 
ahead  in  the  areas  of  public  policy.  We  also  have  work  to  do  on  the 
"vision"  questions  of  purpose  and  identity  as  well  as  future  forms 
of  church  relatedness.  In  all  of  these  categories  I  have  deep  per- 
sonal concerns  as  does  every  other  president  in  church-related 
higher  education.  It  is  not  only  reassuring  but  absolutely  thrilling 
to  recognize  that  no  one  of  us  faces  these  challenges  alone.  We  are 
in  a  common  cause  and  our  presence  in  that  common  cause  is,  in 
my  view,  a  sign  of  ecumenical  progress.  It  should  neither  surprise 
nor  scandalize  any  of  us,  particularly  those  of  us  charged  with  the 
administration  of  church-related  higher  education,  to  recognize 
that  discouragement  afflicts  us  from  time  to  time.  We  know  our 
failures.  We  are  aware  of  our  weaknesses.  In  our  pessimistic  or 
even  cynical  moments,  we  come  close  to  convincing  ourselves  that 
most  of  Thoreau's  men  lived  their  "lives  of  quiet  desperation"  on 
our  faculties.  There  they  lodge  their  lifelong  discontent  with 
themselves,  their  lot,  their  failures  to  become  reflections  of  the 
greatness  that  remains  within,  struggling  to  be  born  as  the  very 
days  for  borning  fade  away.  Or  so  it  sometimes  seems  to  harried 
administrators  who  appear,  in  turn,  to  the  faculty  eye  as  bottom 
line  bureaucrats  whose  least  concern  is  quality  education. 

But  we  all  know  in  our  better  moments  that  our  faculties  are 
populated  and  dominated  by  free  persons  of  integrity  and  in- 
telligence, great  men  and  women  whose  lives  witness  to  eternal 
truths.  Their  way  of  life,  moreover,  often  witnesses  to  a  detached 
simplicity,  in  some  cases  freely  chose,  though  in  all  cases  virtually 
dictated  by  the  economics  of  an  undervalued  service  profession. 
And  the  faculty  perception  of  administrators  is,  much  more  often 
then  not,  a  sympathetic  one  which  sees  dedicated  people  working 
under  pressure  for  the  improvement  of  a  place  and  the  advance- 
ment of  a  cause  in  which  they  believe.  Many  of  us  find  ourselves 
saying,  "I  love  this  place,"  when  we  speak  of  the  campus  where  we 
work.  We  mean,  of  course,  that  we  love  the  people  assembled 
there  in  the  community  that  is  the  university.  We  are  a  people 
related  to  a  church.  Most  of  us  related  by  a  faith  commitment;  all 
of  us  related  by  a  desire  to  serve. 

My  remarks  tonight  would  be  deficient  without  a  word  to  those 
of  you  who  serve  us  in  a  special  way,  our  trustees;  those  who 
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steward  our  charters  and  our  resources.  I  would  call  upon  trustees 
tonight  to  vision  us,  to  "revision"  us  when  necessary,  if  I  may  use 
that  awkward  phrase  to  make  the  point  that  trustees  are  the  custo- 
dians and  often  the  framers  of  our  goals.  They  must  never  permit 
us  whose  employment  is  full-time  within  the  academic  enterprise  to 
be  so  taken  up  with  the  immediacy  of  our  tasks  that  we  lose  sight 
of  our  goals.  And  among  our  goals,  church-relatedness  holds 
special  place.  I'd  like  to  share  with  all  of  you,  but  especially  with 
those  of  you  who  are  trustees,  these  observations  of  the  Amherst 
historian  Henry  Steele  Commager: 

"I  think  we  should  support,  or  if  necessary  create,  a  group 
of  men  and  women  whose  business  it  is  to  think  far  ahead  of 
their  contemporaries,  whose  business  is  not  to  represent  their 
own  country,  their  own  class,  their  own  times,  men  and 
women  who  should  be  excused  from  many  of  the  pressures 
and  passions  of  their  own  day  and  permitted  to  imagine  a 
different  kind  of  world,  to  anticipate  problems  and  propose 
solutions  to  them... Needless  to  say,  we  have  at  least  in  em- 
bryo, just  such  a  class.  I  refer  to  the  University.  " 

Commager  wrote  those  words  back  around  1950.  It  is  indeed 
our  business  to  think  far  ahead,  as  he  said,  to  think  far  ahead  of 
our  contemporaries.  And  we  provide  a  special  forum  for  the 
church  to  do  just  that.  I  sometimes  think  that  is  why  the  church 
gets  nervous,  when  the  church,  as  church,  looks  in  on  the 
academy.  It  is  also  our  obligation  as  educators  to  exclude  no  coun- 
try, no  class,  no  times  from  our  concerns.  We  both  reflect  and 
facilitate  the  openness  of  the  Church  of  Christ  by  shunning  such 
exclusions.  And  finally,  we  take  it  as  part  of  our  purpose  "to  im- 
agine a  different  kind  of  world,  to  anticipate  problems  and  to  pro- 
pose solutions  to  them."  We  regard  ourselves  as  privileged  to  do 
these  things  in  the  service  of  faith  within  the  community  that  is  the 
church.  To  our  trustees  I  simply  say,  "keep  us  faithful."  To  the 
rest  of  the  church  I  would  say,  "keep  us  busy,"  your  educational 
needs  are  the  reason  we  exist. 

But  will  we  continue  to  exist?  Or  perhaps  more  to  the  point  here 
at  Susquehanna  this  evening,  will  this  particular  institution  con- 
tinue to  exist  with  a  Lutheran  identity,  a  Lutheran  tradition,  a  pur- 
poseful service  relationship  to  the  Lutheran  Church? 

On  the  level  of  the  practical  and  the  pragmatic  (the  marketing 
side  of  the  shop,  as  our  Madison  Avenue  friends  would  describe 
it),  will  a  pronounced  Lutheran  identity  help  or  hinder  the  attrac- 
tion of  students  and  funds  to  Susquehanna?  I  have  no  sure  way  of 
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measuring  that.  Even  if  I  did,  and  if  the  measurement  proved 
positive,  would  the  Lutheran  identity  allow  sufficient  freedom, 
academic  freedom,  for  the  growth  year  by  year  into  an  uncertain 
future  of  an  even  stronger,  more  prestigious,  more  widely  known 
and  highly  respected  university  here  in  this  place?  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  the  case.  But  this  is  not  for  me  to  decide. 
It's  a  goal  for  trustees  to  choose  if  they  want  it.  And  if  they  so 
choose,  it  then  becomes  a  challenge  for  administrators  and  faculty 
to  work  toward  that  goal. 

This  year's  500th  Anniversary  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Martin 
Luther  has  occasioned  much  reflection  along  these  lines,  I  know. 
Other  anniversaries,  emergencies,  vicissitudes  and  victories  have 
occasioned  similar  reflections  in  other  ecclesial  communities  and  in 
Board  rooms  of  many  other  church-related  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Each  case,  however,  is  special,  unique.  There  is  only  one 
Susquehanna  University,  even  though  it  is  free  to  choose  an  alter- 
nate future.  There  is  only  one  Martin  Luther,  even  though 
theologians  and  historians  find  themselves,  five  hundred  years 
after  his  birth,  struggling  to  understand  better  both  the  man  and 
his  legacy. 

An  inescapable  responsibility  of  any  board  of  trustees  serving 
any  college  or  university  is  the  adoption  and  protection  of  a  mis- 
sion statement  for  the  institution  whose  governance  the  given 
Board  holds  in  trust.  The  governing  Board  of  Susquehanna 
University  must  reaffirm,  newly  affirm,  or  begin  to  fashion  a 
statement  of  goals  for  this  institution  that  meets  its  needs  in  these 
times  in  the  setting  of  pluralism. 

It  may  be  simply  a  matter  of  updating  a  statement  already  in 
place.  It  could  involve  a  campus-wide  process  to  take  a  five- 
hundred-year  backward  look  and  then  make  a  current  declaration 
of  "Here  I  Stand,"  and  announce  a  plan  of  implementation  of 
that  "stand"  for  Susquehanna.  Or,  it  could  also  involve  the 
separation  from  the  past  and  the  adoption,  after  wide  consulta- 
tion, of  an  alternate  rationale  for  the  existence  of  this  university. 

No  one  of  these  options  should  be  antecedently  rejected  at  this 
historic  moment  of  reflection  and  re-evaluation.  Whatever  path 
you  choose  to  follow,  the  choice  I'm  sure  will  be  the  product  of  a 
principled  selection  process,  not  the  result  of  fatalistic  inaction  or 
market-driven  expediency. 

Your  current  concern,  the  concern  that  brings  you  all  together, 
is  a  sign  of  vitality.  The  exercise  will  contribute  toward  a  stronger 
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Susquehanna.  It  will  also  strengthen  the  independent  sector  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States.  A  sector  which  boasts  the 
presence  of  Susquehanna  University  in  its  ranks. 

Now,  let  me  just  pick  up  a  couple  of  ideas  that  I  know  you've 
been  discussing  during  the  day  and  just  make  a  few  comments 
before  we  open  up  into  a  larger  discussion.  One  of  the  questions 
that  is  of  interest  to  you,  I  know,  is  what  I  would  call  the  "search 
issue";  the  faculty  hiring  issue.  What  constitutes  "the  best 
qualified  person"  for  Susquehanna?  What  does  "qualified"  mean 
in  the  context  of  a  church-related  institution  of  higher  education? 
In  the  1950's  and  1960's,  the  growth  days  for  higher  education  in 
the  United  States,  it  was  certainly  the  experience  of  the  Catholic 
colleges  and  universities  to  find  themselves  trying  to  hire  over  the 
telephone,  trying  to  get  enough  people  in  the  classroom  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester.  In  that  context  (I  caricature  the  situa- 
tion a  bit,  but  not  really  unfairly)  Deans  and  Department 
Chairpersons  and  others  were  saying  to  potential  entrants  to  the 
faculty  who  happened  not  to  be  Catholic,  "We're  a  Catholic  in- 
stitution, that's  all  right  with  you,  isn't  it?"  Almost  an  apology, 
because  you  didn't  want  to  lose  the  prospect.  Well,  today  the 
market  has  shifted.  Whenever  you  hang  out  the  "help  wanted" 
sign,  you  get  about  four  hundred  applicants.  You  have  to  be 
careful.  Some  candidates  will  say  anything  is  all  right  with  them  in 
order  to  help  them  get  the  job.  But  what  we  have  to  say  (and  we 
can  not  say  it  if  we  don't  have  a  statement  of  purpose  clearly  ar- 
ticulated behind  us)  is:  This  is  what  we  stand  for.  We  define 
ourselves,  describe  ourselves,  as  Lutheran,  as  Methodist,  as 
Catholic;  this  is  what  we  are.  Now,  you  (the  applicant)  may  be 
Jewish,  you  may  be  Hindu,  you  may  belong  to  any  one  of  a  variety 
of  Christian  denominations.  That  is  no  reason  to  exclude  you.  The 
only  reason  to  exclude  you  from  this  academic  community  is  if  you 
would  not  answer  affirmatively  this  question,  "Will  you  help  us 
achieve  our  stated  purpose,  will  you  help  us  advance  toward  our 
goal?" 

It  is  for  the  good  of  the  institution  to  have  diversity  in  its  student 
body,  and  in  its  faculty.  You  have  questions  about  "critical  mass" 
and  so  on,  but  once  you  define  what  you  want  to  do,  the  test  that 
you  apply  in  this  context  of  search  for  new  faculty  is  "can  you  be 
enthusiastic  about  these  goals  that  we've  defined  for  ourselves,  can 
you  help  us  achieve  them?"  You  must  test  the  response  as  to 
whether  that  person  is  just  trying  to  get  a  job,  or  whether  that  per- 
son really  believes  in  what  you  are  doing.  But  that's  the  way  I  think 
you  find  the  right  person. 
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You  may  indeed,  because  of  the  nature  of  your  institution  as 
you've  defined  it,  want  to  identify  several  mission-related  posi- 
tions. You  may  well  want  to  have  Lutherans  in  those  mission- 
related  positions.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  You  could,  if 
you  wanted  to,  go  this  far  (I  doubt  that  you  would,  but  you  should 
know  that  others  have):  write  into  your  affirmative  action  state- 
ment an  affirmative  action  hiring  policy  towards  Lutherans.  It  has 
been  done  in  some  Jesuit  institutions.  It  would  be  difficult  to  have 
a  Jesuit  institution  if  you  don't  have  any  Jesuits  around.  You  are 
fully  justified  in  doing  it  that  way,  because,  as  we  all  know,  we  can 
talk  about  the  Lutheran  tradition  or  the  Catholic  tradition,  or  the 
Jesuit  tradition  (not  as  distinct  from  the  Catholic  tradition,  I  want 
to  say!),  and  we  know  that  the  tradition  can  get  thinned  out  along 
the  way.  You  wind  up  talking  about  memories  of  the  past  and 
there  is  nothing  going  on  in  the  present.  So  you  have  to  have 
Lutherans  in  a  Lutheran  institution.  You  can  decide  for  yourself 
what  that  "critical  mass"  is  going  to  be.  When  you  are  looking  at 
"qualified"  faculty,  I  think  that  is  part  of  what  you  look  for. 

To  have  only  Jesuits  in  a  Jesuit  institution  would  give  you  a 
weaker  institution  than  you  could  otherwise  have.  The  same  could 
be  said  of  any  particular  group.  Similarly,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
should  not  have  all  Lutherans  writing  a  goal  statement  for  a 
Lutheran  institution,  just  as  you  should  not  have  all  Catholics 
writing  a  mission  or  a  goal  statement  for  a  Catholic  institution.  My 
personal  experience  has  been  that  in  Boards  of  Trustees  where 
there  are  non-Catholic  and  even  non-Christian  members  of  those 
Boards  of  Trustees  for  Catholic  colleges  and  universities,  we  find 
those  who  are  not  Jesuit,  or  those  who  are  not  Catholic,  are  often 
more  interested  in  affirming  the  Jesuit  identity  of  the  place,  as  it  is 
articulated  in  the  goal  statement,  than  many  of  the  Jesuits  are. 

I  find  that  the  Catholic  University  of  America  in  some  ways  is  a 
special  case.  It  has  a  Board  of  forty  (40)  members,  half  of  them 
lay,  half  of  them  clergy,  and  of  the  clergy  half,  sixteen  are  Bishops. 
Although  the  institution  is  a  responsibility  of  the  American 
Catholic  Bishops,  even  there  you'll  see  the  lay  members  calling  us 
all  the  time  to  fidelity  to  the  basic  founding  insights  and  stated  pur- 
pose. I  find  the  same  tendency  among  faculty  members.  A  great 
philosopher,  Paul  Weiss,  who  came  to  CUA  from  Yale  ten  years 
ago,  told  me  just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that  the  reason  he,  a  Jew, 
came  to  CUA  was  because  the  place  had  a  very  clear  religious 
tradition  and  value  orientation.  He  felt  this  to  be  important  for  an 
academic  community,  and  that  was  the  kind  of  academic  com- 
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munity  he  wanted  to  be  in.  His  presence  in  our  academic  com- 
munity makes  us  a  better  Catholic  University. 

They  were  just  a  few  points  I  wanted  to  tack  on  to  my  formal 
paper.  I  know  they  were  part  of  your  discussion  earlier  today. 
Another  comment  I  might  make  as  you  are  thinking  of  questions 
or  points  for  clarification  is  this.  In  the  twenty-eight  Jesuit  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion being  given  right  now  to  what  some  call  the  "Jesuit  heritage," 
or  what's  different  about  a  Jesuit  school?"  or  "what  makes  a 
Jesuit  a  Jesuit?"  We  have  found  that  it  is  useful  to  put  a  Jesuit  into 
a  full-time  job  on  campus  to  talk  about  the  heritage  and  tradi- 
tion— to  communicate,  run  workshops,  retreats  and  so  forth  for 
faculty  and  in  some  cases  for  students  on  the  Jesuit  identity.  Our 
heritage  quite  literally  comes  out  of  the  prayer  experience  of  Ig- 
natius of  Loyola.  That  prayer  experience  can  be  shared.  It  is  refer- 
red to  usually  as  Ignatian  Spirituality,  which  is  not  Jesuit 
Spirituality  in  any  proprietary  sense.  It  is  a  form  of  Christian 
spirituality.  If  we  Jesuits  think  there  is  something  to  it,  we  ought  to 
feel  free  to  articulate  and  share  it  with  those  with  whom  we  work, 
those  who  are  in  colleagueship  with  us.  We  have  gained  a  good 
deal  of  experience  across  the  country  in  running  workshops  for 
faculty  who  have  very  little  idea  of  what  the  Jesuits  were  all  about. 
They  have  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  what  makes  a  Jesuit 
tick.  At  the  heart  of  it  all  there  is  a  spirituality.  You  may  find  the 
need  to  do  some  of  that  in  a  Lutheran  institution.  I  think  spirituali- 
ty is  an  underdeveloped  area  in  virtually  all  of  church  related- 
higher  education. 
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I'm  not  going  to  try  to  describe  how  Lutheran  Higher  Education 
might  differ  from  all  other  possible  forms  of  higher  education. 
Although  the  topic  seems  to  lead  that  way:  "How  does  it  differ 
from  other  kinds  of  education  and  then  how  will  it  differ  in  the 
future  from  what  it  is  now."  I'm  not  going  to  try  to  describe  that 
whole  universe. 

I'm  going  to  assume,  first  of  all,  that  we  all  believe  there  is  in- 
deed a  difference  between  the  sort  of  education  one  receives  at  a 
tax  supported  public  university,  and  the  sort  of  education  one 
receives  at  independent  universities.  In  fact,  most  of  you  probably 
have  participated  in  drafting  mission  statements  or  position  papers 
which  have  made  the  case  for  the  independent  university.  I'm  go- 
ing to  spare  you  my  formulations  on  that  topic  and  say  that  we  do 
recognize  from  the  beginning  that  there  is  a  different  quality  of 
education  within  the  independent  sector  than  in  the  public  one. 

I'm  going  to  try  to  compare  Lutheran  Higher  Education  to  the 
somewhat  smaller  and  more  similar  set  of  alternatives  among  the 
independent  universities  and  colleges  themselves.  Then  the  ques- 
tion becomes,  "How  does  Lutheran  higher  education  differ  from 
the  rest  of  the  independent  sector?"  And  of  course  the  most  ob- 
vious move  is,  first,  to  subdivide  the  independent  sector  into  sec- 
tarian, or  denominational,  and  non-sectarian  institutions.  The  ad- 
jective "Lutheran",  in  "Lutheran  higher  education",  obviously 
puts  us  into  a  specific  category  among  the  independents.  I'm  not 
talking  about  any  specific  denominational  flavor,  I'm  just  trying 
to  make  a  basic  distinction  between  the  "non-sectarian"  and  the 
church-related  private  universities. 

One  basic  difference  between  the  sectarian  and  the  non-sectarian 
groups,  would  lie  in  the  way  each  sees  the  process  which  goes  on 
during  the  typical  span  of  a  student's  education.  The  private  non- 
sectarian  university  often  refers  to  itself  as  "a  marketplace  of 
ideas".  That  would  imply  a  place  where  the  budding  mind  shops 
around  finding  something  that  seems  comfortable  or  reasonable  or 
fitting.  Of  course  that's  not  to  say  that  students  are  simply  ex- 
pected to  walk  into  the  marketplace  and  continue  in  old  familiar 
patterns.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  idea  of  the  marketplace  of 
ideas  is  the  hope  that  pushing  a  student  out  there  will  entice  the 
student  to  explore  new  options  -  or  if  not  actively  explore,  at  least 
have  the  old  ideas  jostled  a  bit  by  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
marketplace. 

Now  in  contrast  to  that  marketplace  metaphor,  I  think  that  most 
colleges  with  religious  orientations  see  themselves  not  so  much  as  a 
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marketplace  as  a  "shoppers  guide".  Their  goal  is  not  the  presenta- 
tion of  alternatives,  or  throwing  the  student  in  the  pool,  to  see 
whether  he  or  she  can  swim  or  not.  They  want  to  impart  criteria  by 
which  the  alternatives  can  be  judged.  Like  a  consumers'  organiza- 
tion, the  college  seeks  to  alert  its  members  to  the  things  to  look  for 
in  any  idea  or  ideology.  The  goal  is  not  really  so  much  to  challenge 
the  students'  beliefs  -  although  that  is  done  -  as  to  help  the  student 
challenge  the  marketplaces'  beliefs.  In  fact,  as  I  proceed  with  my 
discussion  of  how  Lutheran  higher  education  may  differ  from 
other  brands,  I'm  really  going  to  be  talking  about  the  criteria  that 
Lutherans  think  are  important  to  pass  on  to  the  next  generation. 
That  is,  what  a  Lutheran  shoppers'  guide  might  say.  I  think  you'll 
find  that  what  I  say  will  not  always  differ  from  what  you're 
familiar  with,  but  I  hope  there  will  be  some  points  at  which  discus- 
sion will  be  sparked. 

Now,  we  proceed  to  look  at  the  shoppers'  guide.  As  a  college  ad- 
ministrator, I  get  letters  and  phone  calls  from  irate  parents  who 
feel  that  their  children  are  not  getting  what  the  parents  expected 
them  to  get  at  Luther  College.  I  ponder  those  phone  calls  because  I 
really  want  to  understand  what  image  the  parents  have  in  mind 
when  they  tell  me  that  our  school  is  not  meeting  their  expectations. 
What  were  they  looking  for?  Frequently  it  has  to  do  with  what 
they  think  a  Christian  college  should  do  or  be. 

As  I  listen  to  those  voices  I  discover  that  they  have  a  picture  of  a 
college  very  close  to  what  has  historically  been  called  "Bible  Col- 
lege", that  is,  a  college  where  the  rules  are  strict  and  the 
possibilities  of  sinning  are  limited  by  law.  Furthermore,  the  bible 
college  sees  society  in  general  as  the  enemy,  as  threatening  and 
Godless.  Courses,  therefore,  should  protect  the  student  from  ideas 
different  from  those  learned  at  home  or  in  church,  and  in  fact  even 
better  courses  should  give  students  ammunition  with  which  to 
demolish  ideas  different  from  those  learned  at  home  or  in  church. 
I  remember  hearing  about  the  classic  assurance  of  the  Dean  of 
Princeton  Seminary  to  the  parents  of  an  entering  student,  "Don't 
worry",  he  said,  "I  assure  you  that  your  son  will  get  no  new  ideas 
while  he's  here."  That  image  of  the  college  as  the  fortress  is  still 
present  in  many  parents'  minds.  It's  the  place  where  the  budding 
child  is  protected  from  the  world,  from  sin  and  from  unbelief. 

There  is  another  expectation,  though,  that  oftens  comes  from 
the  parent  denomination  itself.  I  notice  that  when  articles  or 
speakers  are  critical  of  Luther  College  from  within  the  American 
Lutheran    Church,    they   often    inquire   about    the   number   of 
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graduates  who  go  on  to  seminaries,  or  they  want  to  know  why 
some  Lutheran  student  was  not  admitted.  Or  they  worry  about  the 
low  church  attendance  of  college  graduates,  if  not  college  students 
themselves.  When  I  try  to  get  an  image  in  my  mind  about  this 
denominational  expectation,  I  see  a  pipeline  with  a  college  as  one 
section  of  the  pipe.  The  pipe  leads,  of  course,  from  high  school  to 
seminary  or  at  least  to  a  church-related  occupation.  The  college  is 
expected  to  transmit  the  student,  faith  intact,  from  adolescence  to 
adulthood. 

Now,  of  course,  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  both  the  fortress  and 
the  pipeline  are  caricatures  of  expectations,  but  the  simple  act  of 
trying  to  understand  the  presuppositions  that  people  have  about 
the  nature  of  a  church-related  college  has  helped  me  to  understand 
their  anger  or  their  frustration  as  to  what  we  really  are  doing.  The 
best  way  to  deal  with  these  images  is  to  ask  whether  they  match  our 
own  concept  of  what  we  are  about.  And  if  they  do  not,  just  exactly 
what  do  ours  look  like?  I  believe  we  often  have  a  very  fuzzy  image 
of  what  we  think  a  university  or  college  of  the  church  should  be  or 
do.  As  a  result,  we  fumble  and  mumble  when  people  with  a  very 
sharp  (though  different)  picture  reproach  us  for  not  doing  our  job 
as  they  see  it.  We  tend  to  be  defensive  because  we  try  to  fight  the 
battle  on  their  ground  or  with  their  presuppositions.  If  we  can  ar- 
ticulate an  image  which  differs  from  theirs  and  if  we  could  hold 
that  with  conviction,  then  we  can  carry  on  our  work  with  a 
somewhat  more  cheerful  conscience,  although  we  will  still  get 
phone  calls  and  letters. 

Many  of  you  may,  in  fact,  have  a  very  clear  image  of  what  you 
are  about.  So  what  I'm  going  to  be  saying  in  the  next  few  minutes 
will  not  be  news  to  you,  but  I  hope  you,  like  God,  will  be  patient 
and  long  suffering  and,  at  the  end,  forgiving  as  well. 

I  will  call  this  alternative  image  "Lutheran"  because,  as  I  hope 
to  show,  it  has  been  a  part  of  the  Lutheran  tradition,  and  although 
not  always  explicit,  it  lies  deeply  imbedded  in  the  theological  foun- 
dations of  the  Lutheran  tradition.  I  expect  that  many  other  tradi- 
tions will  find  equivalent  expressions,  however,  within  their  own 
backgrounds.  They  could  probably  state  it  in  equivalent  ways. 
There  are  four  dimensions  to  this. 

First,  the  Reformation  obviously  began  in  a  University.  That 
says  immediately  that  we  do  not  share  the  bible  college's  presup- 
position that  learning  is  automatically  evil  or  the  enemy.  Wit- 
tenberg was  a  young  university  when  Luther  taught  there.  The 
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faculty  included  advocates  of  a  variety  of  positions  and 
philosophical  methods.  It  was  indeed  a  place  where  much  in- 
tramural theological  discussion  went  on.  It  was  not  a  mighty  for- 
tress against  the  currents  of  scholarship  and  speculation  which 
swept  Europe  during  the  early  16th  century.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
study  of  the  classical  languages,  a  secular  discipline  one  might  say, 
which  was  championed  by  the  humanists  of  that  day.  Over  the  last 
few  years  I  have  looked  at  religious  movements  in  an  attempt  to 
see  what  turns  a  fad  or  incident  into  a  "movement".  It  seems  that 
one  of  the  key  elements  in  that  sequence  is  "Media  Recognition,\ 
That  is,  any  movement  needs  to  achieve  a  certain  horizon  of 
recognition  before  it  becomes  widely  known  and  can  become  really 
effective.  Luther's  medium  was  not  originally,  as  is  often  assumed, 
the  printed  word.  It  was  the  personal  letters  of  humanists  to  one 
another.  They  tipped  each  other  off  that  there  was  something  ex- 
citing going  on  at  Wittenberg  and  that  one  ought  to  read  Luther. 
Zwingli,  for  example,  first  heard  of  Luther  through  such  a 
humanist  network  and  probably  read  one  of  Luther's  early 
writings,  although,  later  he  denied  that  he  had  ever  read  any  of 
Luther's  productions.  This  network  of  correspondence  by  the  in- 
novative thinkers  of  the  day  was  the  real  reason  that  the  Reforma- 
tion began  to  spread  so  effectively.  Lutheran  universities,  in  any 
generation,  could  well  continue  to  be  aware  of  the  frontiers  of 
human  knowledge  and  not  be  afraid  of  them.  Life  on  the  frontier 
is  always  risky,  but  the  frontier  is  also  the  point  where  new  ter- 
ritory is  claimed  and  new  discoveries  are  made  that  are  beneficial 
for  everyone.  The  first  dimension  then,  is  one  which  recognizes  the 
excitement  for  the  search  for  truth  and  does  not  fear  the  frontier. 

A  second  element  in  our  history  is  closely  related.  Not  only  has 
culture  been  seen  as  the  area  of  God's  action,  rather  than  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  the  devil,  but  it  has  also  been  seen  as  open  to 
critique.  The  Lutheran  movement  in  the  universities  was  also  a 
movement  to  challenge  one  of  the  dominant  presuppositions  of 
that  day  -  Aristotelian  philosophy.  That's  what  really  made  the 
Wittenberg  movement  a  reform  movement.  Melanchthon  wrote  to 
Luther  at  one  point,  "Our  cause  progresses  gloriously;  Aristotle 
declines  day  by  day".  This  readiness  to  challenge  cultural  presup- 
positions is  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  in  our  own  self- 
image.  It  is  one  that  we  haven't  always  claimed  fully.  But  it's 
possible  that  because  we  have  thought  through  our  own  world  view 
and  recognized  that  it  has  a  faith  dimension,  we  can  be  sensitive  to 
the  faith  dimensions  of  other  systems,  Marxism  included,  even 
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though  those  other  systems  often  claim  to  be  purely  objective 
analyses  of  reality. 

Not  only  can  that  approach  expose  the  assumptions  of  pre- 
judice, racism,  nationalism,  scientism  or  biblicism  in  contem- 
porary systems;  it  can  also  help  us  educate  more  thoroughly, 
because  we  are  willing  to  probe  more  deeply.  In  the  marketplace  of 
ideas  it  is  possible  to  ignore  the  presuppositions  and  simply  to 
work  on  the  latest  fad  or  the  latest  system.  However,  if  we  are  true 
to  our  understanding  of  the  religious  dimension  of  all  of  life,  in  a 
Tillichian  sense,  then  we  can  make  a  contribution  to  students.  We 
will  always  look  behind  the  objective  claim  to  see  what  the  faith 
dimension  is. 

I  might  say  in  passing  that  at  Luther  we  have  a  "Mission  State- 
ment", which  talks  about  our  college  being  a  community  of  faith 
and  a  community  of  learning.  That  bothers  me,  because  in  that 
structure  faith  sounds  as  though  it's  something  apart  from  learn- 
ing. It  sounds  as  though  there  is  one  community  of  people  who  are 
believing  and  another  community  of  people  who  are  learning,  or 
that  the  believers  who  are  also  learners  will  have  a  real  problem  in 
bringing  their  two  worlds  together.  I  have  the  fundamental  convic- 
tion that  we  are  all  members  of  both  communities,  and  that  a  very 
important  part  of  learning  is  simply  to  discover  the  faith  dimen- 
sion in  the  learning  process. 

Third,  in  the  past  we  denominational  universities  and  colleges 
have  been  expected  to  prepare  leadership  for  the  church.  That  used 
to  mean  that  all  our  students  were  expected  to  become  pastors  or 
missionaries.  One  early  student  of  my  college  wrote  to  another  in 
1865,  "You  may  say  you  will  not  study  Theology,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  you  will  not  get  permission  to  do  anything  else."  In  fact 
the  student  who  got  that  letter  left  the  college  and  went  on  to  a 
distinguished  career  in  language  studies.  Belatedly,  34  years  after 
leaving  the  college,  he  was  granted  an  honorary  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree,  despite  the  fact  he  had  fought  the  system  in  1865.  In  time, 
of  course,  this  narrow  focus  of  providing  leaders  for  the  church 
broadened.  While  not  neglecting  the  preparation  of  pastors,  today 
church-related  universities  also  prepare  leaders  for  positions  where 
society  and  church  need  them  most,  as  informed  lay  persons  who 
carry  their  commitments  not  only  into  the  world  of  work,  but  also 
into  many  other  faith  traditions.  Someone  has  said  that  the  major 
problem  facing  lay  persons  today  is  the  welding  of  their  faith  to 
their  world  of  work.  If  that  is  the  major  problem,  then  colleges 
and  universities  like  ours  have  a  unique  challenge  to  provide  the 
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flux  for  welding  those  two  worlds  together.  The  third  dimension, 
then  is  the  linking  of  faith  and  work  so  that  one's  whole  life  will  be 
seen  as  an  outgrowth  of  one's  fundamental  convictions. 

Fourthly,  what  about  our  denominational  identity?  Doesn't  that 
limit  our  witness  to  those  who  share  our  doctrine?  Shouldn't  that 
lead  us  to  give  preference  to  those  students  who  come  from  the 
church  body  which  supports  us?  Shouldn't  that  require  us  to  judge 
ourselves  by  the  number  of  students  we  have  from  that  tradition? 
And  how  can  we  talk  frankly  about  our  faith  if  we  really  want  to 
serve  the  wider  community  rather  than  our  own  family?  Well,  I 
would  start  with  the  question,  "Do  we  really  serve  our  constituen- 
cy best  if  we  are  simply  another  stage  in  the  Lutheran  life  cycle?" 
Our  Lutheran  denominational  affiliation  may  provide  us  with  a 
unique  opportunity.  That  is  because  Lutherans  have  a  unique  rela- 
tionship to  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  convictions.  Let's 
start  with  the  narrower  relationship.  Our  Protestant  sisters  and 
brothers  have  long  recognized  Luther  as  in  some  sense  their 
spiritual  ancestor  -  maybe  primitive,  not  fully  evolved  yet,  but  still 
an  ancestor  -  sort  of  a  prehistoric  Presbyterian  or  cro-magnon 
Methodist  of  some  sort.  Therefore,  these  denominations,  while 
not  sharing  the  whole  Lutheran  tradition,  tolerate  us  in  the  same 
way  as  one  feels  charitably  affectionate  toward  Australopithicus 
and  Homo  Habilis.  The  analogy  is  not  really  frivolous,  because 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  Lutheranism  represents  an  undifferen- 
tiated form  of  Protestantism.  It  embodies  those  basic 
characteristics  which  are  common  to  the  general  Protestant  family 
without  insisting  on  some  of  the  additional  beliefs  which  separate 
Baptists,  for  example,  from  everybody  else. 

Recent  Lutheran  dialogues  with  other  church  bodies  have  made 
this  focus  on  essentials  very  clear.  It  is  sufficient,  we  say,  for  the 
true  unity  of  the  church  that  the  Gospel  be  preached  purely  and  the 
sacraments  rightly  administered.  As  we  talk  with  other  denomina- 
tions we  frequently  find  that  we  and  they  agree  on  those  fun- 
damental points.  In  fact,  within  the  last  month  we  were  able  to 
discover  agreement  with  Roman  Catholics  on  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  which  means  that  agreement  in  the  Gospel  is  very 
close.  To  achieve  that  with  the  Roman  Catholics  is  indeed  a  step 
forward. 

The  meaning  behind  agreement  in  the  Gospel  has,  however, 
broader  implications  beyond  even  Lutheran-Protestant  or 
Lutheran-Catholic  relationships.  To  speak  about  agreement  in  the 
Gospel  means  to  see  all  of  human  life  as  dependent  on  God's 
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creative  and  recreative  initiatives.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  also 
move  forward  from  that  profound  basis  in  our  ongoing  conversa- 
tion with  Jewish  groups,  where  concepts  of  convenant  and  promise 
are  proving  fruitful.  Well,  if  such  common  perspectives  can  be  ar- 
ticulated by  the  theologians,  why  can't  we  recognize  a  common 
basis  for  discourse  in  the  university?  Perhaps  our  particular 
denominational  heritage  can  be  a  vehicle  rather  than  an  obstacle, 
simply  because  it  has  always  tended  to  differentiate  between  doc- 
trines in  terms  of  saying  that  there  is  one,  the  pure  Gospel,  which  is 
the  doctrine  on  which  we  stand  or  fall.  The  preceding  observations 
are  a  kind  of  first  attempt  to  sketch  how  Lutheran  higher  educa- 
tion might  differ  from  the  typical  expectations  of  a  bible  college  or 
a  narrowly  denominational  college.  There  are  a  few  other  elements 
in  our  heritage  that  are  needed  to  complete  the  description  which 
I'll  touch  on  briefly. 

First  of  all,  it  is  my  impression  that  Lutheran  colleges  and 
universities  are,  as  a  whole,  more  similar  to  each  other  than  institu- 
tions of  other  denominational  families  may  be  to  each  other.  My 
hunch  is  that  we  have  something  between  a  system  and  a  network. 
We  are  not  as  tightly  bound  as  a  system,  by  any  means,  but  we  are 
not  quite  as  loose  as  a  network.  My  hunch  is  that  we're  closer  to 
the  system  on  that  continuum  than  many  other  denominational 
families  may  be,  although  those  who  work  within  it  may  see  it  dif- 
ferently. We  exchange  annual  audits;  in  my  brand  of  Lutheranism 
we're  all  audited  by  the  same  firm.  We  have  common  frameworks 
of  relationships  to  our  parent  bodies.  Funding  levels  are  roughly 
comparable,  averaging  about  two  percent  of  our  annual  budgets 
from  the  denomination.  And  I'm  sure  there  are  other  linkages.  But 
I  mention  this  only  to  remind  you  that,  in  respect  to  the  inter- 
Lutheran  relationship,  we  may  have  a  unique  structure. 

The  second  element  that  I  want  to  touch  on  briefly  is  the  ethnici- 
ty of  the  Lutheran  tradition.  It  may  not  be  so  apparent  to  those 
who  are  in  it  as  to  those  who  are  out  of  it  and  bump  up  against  its 
unconscious  presuppositions  from  time  to  time.  It  is,  for  example, 
a  bit  awkward  for  Luther  College  to  have  a  football  team  known 
as  the  "Norsemen"  when  you  look  at  some  of  the  people  who  are 
playing  under  that  title.  It's  not  only  their  last  names  but,  also 
their  skin  color  that  suggests  they  are  only  peripherally  related  to 
the  Norse.  I,  as  a  Swede,  have  been  very  quiet  about  my  own 
ethnic  traditions  on  the  Luther  Campus.  I  don't  want  to  put  a  lot 
of  emphasis  on  it,  but  simply  say  that  it  has  had  something  to  do 
with  keeping  us  together.  It  has  helped  us  to  stay  related  to  one 
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another  within  the  Lutheran  system;  not  that  we  are  all  Swedes  or 
all  Germans  or  all  Norwegians,  but  we're  all  at  least  aware  that  the 
others  are  of  that  particular  heritage,  and  we  tend  to  play  those 
identities  off  against  one  another  in  a  way  that  creates  a  lot  of  sub- 
tle inter-relationships.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  are  certain 
characteristics  of  the  present  Lutheran  higher  educational  enter- 
prise that  may  differ  in  structure  as  well  as  philosophy  from  the 
structures  of  other  denominations.  That  also  means  that  a  clear  ar- 
ticulation of  our  mission  in  higher  education  will  have  more  to  it 
then  just  writing  more  documents  because  if  we  do  something 
about  the  Lutheran  vision  for  higher  education,  it  will  have  an  ef- 
fect on  all  the  institutions  of  the  system.  They  will  be  affected  by 
them.  The  fact  that  the  kinds  of  persons  who  are  gathered  here 
work  within  that  system  indicates  that  what  is  done  or  said  here  at 
Susquehanna  does  not  just  die  here,  but  has  a  life  here  as  well  as 
throughout  the  Lutheran  system. 

Speaking  of  writing  documents,  we  are  entering  into  a  period 
where  there  is  likely  to  be  a  whole  flurry  of  documents  as  a  new 
Lutheran  Church  comes  into  being.  Strictly  speaking,  of  course, 
it's  not  going  to  be  a  new  Lutheran  Church.  It's  going  to  be  a 
merger  of  three  existing  bodies.  But  the  insistence  on  calling  it  a 
new  church,  rather  than  a  merged  church,  has  been  indicative  of 
an  important  element  in  the  process.  There  is  little  enthusiasm 
within  the  three  bodies  for  playing  off  one  existing  church  struc- 
ture against  the  other  ones.  If  tinkering  was  all  we  wanted  to  do, 
then  merger  is  the  most  expensive  way  to  tinker.  The  real  hope 
from  within  the  church  bodies  is  that  this  process  of  reorganization 
is  going  to  provide  the  occasion  for  a  re-thinking  of  some  struc- 
tures and  a  part,  at  least,  of  our  mission.  The  more  the  better. 

I  would  now  like  to  speak  about  how  the  future  of  our  colleges 
may  differ  from  what  we  have  now.  If  we  talk  about  a  new 
Lutheran  church,  the  relationship  of  colleges  to  that  church  is  like- 
ly to  be  one  of  the  aspects  which  will  change,  because  at  present  it 
differs  in  certain  key  respects  between  two  of  the  merging  bodies 
and  does  not  even  exist  in  the  third  group.  That  is,  two  of  the 
church  bodies  have  colleges,  but  the  third,  the  Association  of 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches,  does  not. 

The  present  structure  within  which  Susquehanna  University 
operates  is  built  around  negotiated  relationships  with  synods  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America.  Typically  a  covenant  relationship 
exists  between  the  college  and  the  local  synod.  This  covenant  spells 
out  commitments  made  by  each  party  to  the  other.  The  college 
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may  promise  to  provide  a  certain  type  of  education,  or  perhaps 
services  and  programs  of  a  particular  kind,  and  the  Synod  pro- 
mises support  and  access  to  its  congregations.  The  important  thing 
to  see  about  this  relationship  is  that  it  is  regional.  That  is,  that  the 
college  tends  to  relate  to  the  geographical  area  from  which  many, 
if  not  most,  of  its  students  originate. 

In  the  other  major  church  body,  the  American  Lutheran 
Church,  the  arrangement  is  largely  national.  I  say  largely,  because 
it's  important  to  recognize  that  there  are  some  regional  elements 
within  the  ALC.  In  the  American  Lutheran  Church,  although  a 
college  may  draw  almost  all  of  its  students  from  Nebraska,  for  ex- 
ample, the  national  Division  of  College  and  University  Services 
will  send  that  college  a  certain  annual  sum.  That  annual  amount  is 
computed  on  the  basis  of  a  standard  subsidy  which  would  go  to  all 
ALC  colleges  and  universities,  plus  an  additional  amount  which  is 
based  on  enrollment  at  the  individual  school.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
the  American  Lutheran  Church  system  is  that,  while  all  of  the  col- 
leges are  funded  on  a  national  level,  some  of  the  colleges  are  own- 
ed by  smaller  units.  Some  of  the  colleges  are  owned  by  regional  en- 
tities and  at  least  one  by  a  group  of  congregations.  All  of  them 
have  their  own  governing  boards  that  operate  just  as  your  board 
operates  here  at  Susquehanna.  So  they  are  not  directed  from  some 
central  office;  however,  there  are  some  requirements,  such  as  hav- 
ing a  certain  percentage  (75 %)  of  the  governing  board  to  be 
Lutheran,  which  are  church-wide  and  which  differ  from  any  re- 
quirement of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America's  system.  I  mention 
that  because,  obviously,  it's  going  to  be  a  point  to  be  discussed 
when  the  church  bodies  develop  an  overall  agreement  for  their  col- 
leges in  a  new  church. 

Despite  these  differences  in  terms  of  governance,  support  levels 
from  the  church  are  surprisingly  equal  between  the  LCA  and  the 
ALC,  even  though  in  one  case  the  levels  are  fixed  nationally  by 
formula  and  in  the  other  case  they  are  negotiated  in  a  widely  dif- 
ferent process  across  the  church  between  its  synods  and  their  col- 
leges. If  you  look  at  the  average  percentage  of  a  college's  budget 
funded  by  the  church  in  the  American  Lutheran  Church  and  the 
LCA  you  will  discover  that  it  differs  by  hundredths  of  a  percentage 
point.  It  hovers  around  2.1%  in  both  groups.  The  variation  be- 
tween the  two  systems  is  about  six  hundredths  of  a  percent.  So 
although  the  level  is  relatively  even,  the  flow  of  funds  is  very  dif- 
ferent. In  the  ALC  funds  go  through  national  structure  and  then 
out  to  the  institutions  by  formula;  in  the  LCA  funds  are  allocated 
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locally  to  the  institutions  by  negotiation.  Obviously,  this  is  a  dif- 
ference which  is  going  to  demand  some  rethinking  and  restructur- 
ing. In  fact  it  may  be  impetus  for  a  new  way  of  looking  at  colleges 
of  the  church. 

It  is  very  likely,  therefore,  that  the  future  will  see  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  know  today  in  Lutheran  higher  education. 
What  is  that  likely  to  be?  I  cannot  predict  what  the  process  will 
evolve.  Maybe  the  best  thing  to  do  at  this  point,  and  one  of  the 
best  possibilities  of  this  conference,  is  to  say  what  it  might  look 
like.  In  other  words,  let's  look  at  the  oughts  rather  than  trying  to 
predict  what  the  snails  will  be.  As  far  as  the  pattern  of  support  is 
concerned,  I  think  the  solution  is  probably  going  to  be  affected 
decisively  by  the  shape  of  the  new  church  itself.  That  shape,  of 
course,  is  very  difficult  to  discern  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  key  questions  now  being  debated  is  the  extent  to 
which  any  new  church  will  be  regionalized.  That  is,  how  much 
jurisdiction  will  be  set  up  on  a  regional  basis  (Northeast,  for  exam- 
ple, or  Middle  Atlantic  or  whatever  a  region  might  be).  These 
would  be  larger  than  any  existing  synod  and  would  probably  leave 
a  much  leaner  national  organization,  if  they  were  to  be  realized. 
Some  of  the  national  structure  would  devolve  to  regional  groups. 
Colleges  in  any  given  region  of  the  two  churches  tend  to  be  already 
more  like  each  other  than  they  are  like  colleges  of  their  own  church 
body  elsewhere  in  the  country.  That  is,  there  is  already  a  kind  of 
regional  characteristic  of  Lutheran  colleges  and  universities.  The 
mid-western  colleges  of  the  LCA  are  probably  more  similar  to  the 
mid-western  colleges  of  the  ALC  than  they  are  to  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  Northeastern  colleges  of  the  LCA,  so  also  in  the 
Southeast.  Thus,  a  regional  structure  might  offer  a  logical  place  to 
coordinate  colleges.  However,  there  are  some  very  powerful 
arguments  against  a  regional  concept,  both  from  church  leaders 
and  from  colleges,  so  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  any  regionaliza- 
tion  will  occur.  But  it  is  one  of  those  issues  which  will  strongly  af- 
fect the  way  colleges  are  seen  within  a  new  church  bond.  I  simply 
mention  the  issue  to  highlight  how  decisions  about  church  struc- 
ture could  influence  our  governance  patterns. 

But  one  element  that  might  be  considered  independently  of 
structure  is  mission.  What  are  colleges  related  to  the  new  Lutheran 
church  to  be?  What  is  going  to  be  expected  of  them?  I  would  pro- 
pose here  that  we  consider  a  two-track  system  with  two  classifica- 
tions for  colleges;  two  ways  of  relating  to  them  and  two  visions  of 
what  their  purpose  is  in  relation  to  church  and  to  society.  These 
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classifications  would  express  two  activities  which  have  always  been 
central  to  the  life  of  the  church:  Didache,  on  the  one  hand, 
teaching,  the  instruction  of  the  faithful,  and  Diaconia,  on  the 
other,  service,  ministry  to  the  world  and  to  society.  I  say  that  both 
of  these  activities  have  been  central  because  the  temptation  when 
one  talks  about  a  two-track  system  is  to  see  one  as  being  somehow 
better  or  preferable  to  the  other.  But  I'm  trying  to  probe  the 
possibility  that  there  have  always  been  two  kinds  of  things  that  col- 
leges and  universities  have  done.  All  of  us  do  both,  but  the 
weighting  of  what  we  do  might  be  different  enough  to  recommend 
a  system  which  would  clarify  those  different  priorities. 

Let's  just  take  a  moment  to  see  what  the  service-oriented  univer- 
sities and  colleges  might  look  like.  It  seems  to  me  they  would 
resemble  the  model  we've  developed  for  providing  various  kinds  of 
ministry.  By  the  way,  ''ministry"  comes  from  the  same  root  word 
as  "service".  We  have  social  service  agencies  like  orphanages  and 
homes  for  the  elderly  which  provide  a  ministry  to  society  (and  also 
for  our  own  denomination)  but  which  utilize  the  resources  of 
society  to  generate  funds  and  income  to  help  us  do  the  serving.  The 
church  recognizes  the  need,  for  example,  for  education,  and  it 
would  then  leverage  funds  available  elsewhere  to  provide  a  certain 
kind  of  education  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  That  is,  it  would 
use  the  funds  of  states  (which  we  all  do)  to  help  perform  a  certain 
service  to  the  total  society.  The  church's  investment  is  relatively 
small  compared  to  the  total  institutional  budget.  But  the  church 
acts  as  a  kind  of  rudder  by  providing  orientation  or  guidance  to  the 
whole  institution.  It  doesn't  mean  the  church  dictates  it,  but  it 
means  providing  the  kinds  of  characteristics  I've  talked  about  in 
the  first  part  of  this  presentation.  Other  groups  and  resources 
would  join  in  because  their  particular  needs  would  also  be  met;  but 
they  would  be  more  interested  in  particular  programs  or  services, 
such  as  a  nursing  school  or  adult  education,  and  they  would  buy  in 
because  they  find  that  the  service  is  needed  for  their  purposes. 
They  would  be  content  to  leave  the  guidance  and  the  broader  ad- 
ministration to  the  governing  board  which  would  relate  in  some 
way  to  the  sponsoring  body.  Thus,  we  would  have  a  situation 
where  there  would  be  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  which  would  see  themselves  frankly  and  openly  and  en- 
thusiastically as  serving  society  with  a  particular  kind  of  education 
which  could  not  be  found  in  the  tax  supported  university  or  the 
non-denominational  school. 

The  other  type  of  institution  would  more  closely  resemble  the 
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congregation  and  members  of  the  church  body.  Now,  I've  tried  to 
give  parallels  on  both  sides,  the  social  service  agencies  on  the  one, 
and  seminaries  on  the  other.  I  don't  mean  that  one  would  look  like 
a  home  for  the  elderly  and  the  other  would  look  like  a  seminary.  I 
am  simply  saying  that  we  have  already  seen  ourselves  as  working 
both  within  the  structure  and  outside  it.  But  just  as  the  church  col- 
lege in  mission  to  the  society,  working  to  serve  and  minister,  is  not 
like  a  home  for  the  elderly,  so  also  a  college  of  the  church  related 
to  the  congregations  of  members  is  by  no  means  a  catechetical 
school.  This  perspective  would  recognize  that  some  of  our  church 
institutions  have  a  largely  Lutheran  student  body,  and  that  they 
would  try  to  provide  that  student  body  with  continuity  in  the 
Lutheran  tradition  and  also  with  a  context  that  would  intentionally 
work  to  broaden  perspectives  and  to  bring  people  to  a  new  point  of 
view  which  they  had  not  encountered  in  their  upbringing  within  a 
Lutheran  ethnic  tradition.  I  speak  here  out  of  my  experience  at 
Luther  College,  where  we  are  in  that  situation.  One  of  our  goals 
has  been  to  provide  contact  with  a  wider  society  which  can  not  be 
achieved  simply  by  letting  people  grow  up  in  their  own  home  area. 
One  has  to  bring  in  international  students,  as  well  as  speakers  from 
outside  and  try  to  challenge  and  enrich  the  context  in  which 
students  are  developing. 

In  positing  these  two  traditions  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  the  church  to  recognize  that  it  has  two  ways  of  serving  itself 
and  its  society.  Funding,  of  course,  is  a  matter  that  would  have  to 
be  studied,  but,  as  I  have  said,  funding  at  present  is  done  on  dif- 
ferent bases  in  the  two  church  bodies,  yet  the  amounts  available  to 
support  our  colleges  are  roughly  equal.  Experience  tell  us,  then, 
that  it  is  expectations  rather  than  formulas  which  determine  fund- 
ing levels.  The  chief  value  for  these  alternate  approaches  would  be 
that  we  could  educate  with  a  good  conscience  and  with  enthusiasm 
on  both  ends  of  the  spectrum  without  feeling  that  somebody  at  the 
other  end  will  be  falling  off  the  edge  of  the  world  of  Luther  higher 
education.  Such  a  two-track  system  would  allow  Lutherans  to 
work  more  flexibly  and  more  effectively  during  the  last  sixteen 
years  of  this  century. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  fundamental  position  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
on  higher  education  was  adopted  by  the  eighth  biannual  conven- 
tion in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  July,  1976,  in  a  statement  entitled 
"The  Basis  for  Partnership  Between  Church  and  College."  I  want 
to  make  that  document  the  background  for  my  own  recommenda- 
tions to  those  interested  in  the  paradox  of  "Lutheran  Identity  in  a 
Pluralistic  Society". 

The  Basis  for  Partnership  states: 

"From  earliest  colonial  days  until  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  most  colleges  and  universities  were  established 
and  supported  by  the  churches.  This  commitment  in  the  area 
of  higher  education  was  rooted  in  the  conviction  that  both 
society  and  church  must  be  supplied  with  persons  well  equip- 
ped for  leadership.  It  was  a  necessary  commitment,  because 
other  segments  of  society,  including  government  at  all  levels, 
gave  scant  attention  to  the  provisions  of  higher  education. 

In  the  past  one  hundred  years,  and  especially  in  the  past  few 
decades,  the  situation  has  been  reversed.  Receiving  wide  and 
significant  support,  extensive  public  systems  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  non-church  related  private  schools  have  grown  in 
strength  and  reputation  and  often  overshadow  the  institutions 
related  to  the  churches. 

A  variety  of  factors  has  intensified  this  trend,  and  there  has 
been  a  spreading  erosion  of  the  numbers  and  identities  of  the 
colleges  related  to  the  church.  These  factors  include:  a  decline 
in  the  proportion  of  Christians  in  these  colleges;  the  increas- 
ingly secularized  character  and  outlook  of  the  colleges;  a 
diminishing  ethnic  consciousness;  spiraling  educational  costs; 
the  pressure  on  the  college  to  expand  in  size,  facilities  and  pro- 
grams beyond  the  support  the  church  can  provide;  and  a  com- 
mitment of  the  church's  attention  and  resources  to  other  com- 
pelling social  concerns  and  issues. 

All  of  this  has  caused  persons  in  both  church  and  college  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  inherited  relationships 
which  bind  them  together.  Indeed,  many  colleges  and  their 
parent  churches  have  dissolved  long-standing  ties,  going  their 
separate  ways  with  only  a  polite  bow  to  their  past  association. 
Often  this  decision  has  been  made  by  default,  without  either 
party  perceiving  the  consequences,  and  the  record  is  clear 
that,  once  the  relationship  has  been  broken,  there  is  little 
likelihood  it  will  ever  be  restored. 

In  view  of  the  severe  pressures  experienced  by  the  church 
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and  the  college,  it  is  perhaps  surprising  that  the  demise  of  a 
college  of  its  disaffiliation  with  the  church  has  not  been  the 
experience  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  except  in  a 
very  few  cases.  For  this,  the  church  is  grateful,  and  it  would 
pay  tribute  to  all  who  have  sustained  the  colleges  and  their  ties 
to  the  church.... 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  LCA  to  be  linked  significantly  with 
colleges  and  universities,  which,  in  turn,  desire  a  significant 
link  with  the  church.  This  desire  is  not  based  on  the  belief  that 
a  common  history  is  reason  in  itself  for  a  common  future; 
rather,  it  is  rooted  in  the  conviction  that  there  are  dimensions 
and  resources  in  the  relationship  they  have  inherited  which 
can  greatly  enhance  the  present  and  future  ministries  of  both 
the  church  and  the  college. 

The  theological  basis  of  the  document  declares:  The  living 
triune  God,  is  the  Lord  of  both  church  and  college.  Their 
tasks  though  different,  are  both  God-given.  He  rules  over 
both  through  his  Word,  and  both  are  important  in  fulfilling 
of  his  Will  for  his  creation.... 

As  we  carry  out  the  God-given  ministries  of  our  ordinary 
days,  we  discern  that  God  has  woven  into  the  fabric  of  all  he 
has  created  his  desire  and  his  design  that  all  people  work 
together  to  tend  his  unfolding  creation  and  to  care  for  one 
another.  As  Creator,  he  reaches  out  to  include  all  whom  he 
has  made  and  loves  in  his  purposes.  Through  his  Law,  God 
calls  all  people,  including  his  saints,  to  a  responsible  citizen- 
ship in  which  they  are  to  work  together  to  promote  justice  and 
to  enhance  the  life  they  have  in  common. 

As  we  live  and  work  with  others,  we  discern  the  outlines  of 
this  design.  We  are  set  in  families;  we  establish  governments; 
we  take  our  place  in  the  structure  of  commerce  and  industry; 
we  form  organizations-colleges  among  them-to  promote  the 
public  good.  The  Creator  does  not  intend  us  to  make  a  lonely 
way  through  life;  he  provided  us  with  companions  and  col- 
leagues. It  is  his  will  that  we  ally  ourselves  with  all  who  are 
moved  with  reason  and  conscience  to  respond,  even  if 
unaware  of  his  law  written  in  their  hearts,  as  they  seek  to  ad- 
vance and  improve  human  conditions.  This  association  is 
God-given;  this  cooperation  in  the  secular  is  God-pleasing. 
For  the  term  secular  means  non-redemptive;  it  does  not  mean 
God-forsaken. 

This  means  that  education  in  general,  and  the  church- 
related  college  in  particular,  have  a  integrity  and  purpose 
grounded  in  the  Creed's  first  Article,  concerning  Creation. 
The  capacity  to  learn-to  search  into  the  secrets  of  nature  and 
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use  its  resources,  to  search  into  the  mystery  of  the  human  and 
perceive  our  misery  and  grandeur,  to  search  into  the  riddle  of 
history  and  to  be  stalkers  of  meaning-is  possible  because  of 
God's  goodness.  The  fact  that  sinners  are  not  justified  by 
knowledge  or  cultural  refinement  should  not  obscure  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  education  is  the  gift  of  a  loving  Creator. 
Through  it  he  would  enhance  and  enrich  people's  lives. 
Through  it  he  would  inform,  motivate  and  equip  them  to 
make  human  society  what  he  intends  them  to  be.  Sound 
scholarship,  careful  research,  and  effective  teaching  do  him 
honor  and  serve  his  cause. 

This  perception  of  education  grounded  in  the  theology  of 
the  Lutheran  church  establishes  the  freedom  and  significance 
of  educational  institutions.  It  affirms  the  college  as  a  college, 
devoted  to  its  primary  task. 

This  understanding  also  makes  clear  that  it  is  both  un- 
biblical  and  misleading  to  speak  of  "Christian"  higher  educa- 
tion or  a  "Christian"  college.  People  needing  salvation  are 
baptized  into  Christ;  institutions,  entrusted  with  a  secular 
task,  do  not  need  to  be  baptized  to  be  faithful  servants  of  God 
the  Creator. 

Thus,  the  term  'church-related'  is  to  be  preferred.  It 
describes  a  college  which  chooses  to  be  joined  to  the  church 
for  the  enhancement  of  the  work  of  both  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  concerns  they  have  in  common." 

So  far,  this  is  a  direct  (if  partial)  quotation  from  the  LCA  state- 
ment. The  theology  that  I  develop  in  this  paper  is  intended  to  be 
consistent  with  that  statement. 

This  paper  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Jonathan 
Messerli,  the  President  of  Susquehanna  University,  who  appointed 
me,  in  Fall,  1982,  to  chair  a  "Lutheran  Identity  in  a  Pluralistic 
Society"  seminar,  made  up  of  faculty  and  administrative  staff 
members  at  Susquehanna.  My  directive  was  to  report  my  findings 
to  him,  which  was  done  in  May,  1983.  This  paper  is  a  refinement 
of  that  report  with  additional  theological  underpinning  to  give 
substance  to  the  recommendations  I  made  regarding  the  relation- 
ship between  church  and  college. 

I  am  specifically  addressing  the  matter  of  Lutheran  identity  in 
higher  education  in  the  pluralistic  society  we  actually  inhabit 
rather  than  the  broader  questions  of  Lutheran  involvement  in 
education  or  Lutheran  attitudes  towards  religious  and  social 
pluralism.  My  argument  is  based  upon  reflections  on  these  larger 
issues  and  exhibits  my  own  interpretations  of  Lutheran  history,  at- 
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titudes,  and  theology.  I  have  tried  to  be  fair,  orthodox,  and 
reasonable  in  my  interpretations  and  to  remain  in  harmony  with 
the  LCA's  Boston  statement.  But  as  a  Lutheran  theologian,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  suggest  a  constructive  theological  position  that 
might  benefit  the  present  Pan-Lutheran  discussion  of  the  place  of 
the  college  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

The  question  addressed  is,  "Within  its  general  institutional  mis- 
sion as  stated  in  its  long  range  plan,  how  can  Susquehanna  draw 
on  its  Lutheran  traditions  and  nurture  its  Lutheran  identity  while 
serving  an  increasingly  pluralistic  constituency?" 

This  question  may  be  taken  as  a  premise  for  a  chain  of 
arguments  or  a  text  to  be  exegeted  to  produce  an  answer.  In 
Aristotelian  fashion,  I  assume  that  we  are  unable  to  learn  anything 
unless  we  already  have  some  glimmer  of  knowledge  about  that 
thing.  That  glimmer  usually  lies  embeded  in  the  question.  My 
answer  follows  the  form  of  the  question,  picking  up  on  the  Univer- 
sity's Mission  and  Central  Challenge  Statements: 

MISSION  STATEMENT 

It  is  the  mission  of  Susquehanna  University  to  be  a  com- 
munity of  teachers  and  learners  dedicated  to  achieving  the 
curiosity,  creativity,  discipline,  knowledge,  skills,  and  in- 
sights needed  to  live  and  work  effectively  and  joyfully  in 
our  society.  It  is  our  goal  that  in  the  pursuit  of  this  mis- 
sion, the  students,  faculty,  and  administration  of  this 
University  will  give  witness  of  the  benefits  of  a  liberal 
education,  will  work  together  in  reason,  integrity, 
courtesy,  and  mutual  respect,  so  that  Susquehanna's 
students  will  achieve  responsible  independence  wherein 
their  thoughts  and  actions  are  guided  by  Judeo-Christian 
values  and  concern  for  others. 

CENTRAL  CHALLENGE  STATEMENT 

In  the  face  of  the  prospect  of  declining  college  enrollments 
throughout  the  Middle  Atlantic  region  from  which  Sus- 
quehanna University  has  traditionally  drawn  the  majority 
of  its  students,  the  University's  Central  Challenge  for  the 
1980's  is  to  be  among  those  colleges  of  comparable  size, 
resources,  and  character  which  are  distinguished  by  their 
gain  in  resources  and  student  quality  while  optimizing 
their  enrollments. 
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I  hope  to  show  how  SU,  by  drawing  upon  its  Lutheran  tradi- 
tions, and  nurturing  its  Lutheran  identity,  can  actually  find 
assistance  in  the  struggle  for  survival  with  excellence.  I  feel  that 
our  traditional  identity  can  make  us  of  even  greater  service  to  our 
increasingly  pluralistic  constituency  than  we  otherwise  will  be. 

From  the  gist  of  the  commission  and  the  general  tone  and 
discussion  of  seminar  meetings  and  meetings  with  President 
Messerli  and  others,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  certain  premises 
accepted  by  most  parties  at  Susquehanna.  I  think  it  will  help  to 
identify  these  assumptions  and  to  ratify  them  as  being  basically 
sound. 

These  premises  are,  that  SU  desires  to  retain  its  historic  relation- 
ship to  the  Lutheran  church.  The  charge  to  our  seminar  involved 
devising  ways  of  drawing  on  and  nurturing  the  Lutheran  heritage. 
No  suggestion  was  made  that  this  heritage  was  valueless.  My  first 
assumption,  then,  is  that  Susquehanna  wishes  to  maintain  its 
historic  relationship  to  the  Lutheran  church.  I  second  this  and 
made  it  my  basic  recommendation  to  the  President.  However,  we 
can  draw  no  precise  conclusion  as  to  what  the  nature  of  that  rela- 
tionship can  be.  We  can  say  that  the  desirability  of  the  relationship 
is  not  seriously  questioned. 

Secondly,  our  commission  also  implies  that  there  are  Lutheran 
traditions  upon  which  an  institution  of  higher  education  may 
legitimately  draw  in  the  course  of  fulfilling  its  educational  func- 
tion. No  suggestion  is  implied  that  the  Lutheran  or  any  other 
religious  heritage  has  nothing  to  teach  us;  nothing  to  support  us  as 
we  pursue  the  liberating  arts  and  sciences.  To  the  contrary,  our 
question  implies  that  there  is  real  assistance  for  the  educational 
task  in  the  Lutheran  heritage  and  relationship.  I  strongly  endorse 
this  assumption  and  I  will  try  to  demonstrate  why  it  is  the  case. 

Thirdly,  our  commission  implies  that  SU  is  not  an  intra- 
Lutheran  institution  designed  to  serve  only  Lutherans.  We  are  an 
institution  that  serves  the  larger  commonwealth:  Pennsylvania,  the 
federal  union,  and  ultimately,  the  world.  This  has  been  an  implicit 
assumption  from  the  college's  foundation  in  the  19th  century.  The 
commonwealth  of  humankind  is  made  up  of  many  diverse  groups: 
religious,  ethnic,  political,  economic,  racial,  and  sexual.  The  world 
is  a  plurality;  a  many-voiced,  many-sided  affair,  and  Susquehanna 
is  committed  to  serving  the  plurality  of  humankind.  This  is  in 
agreement  with  the  LCA  Boston  statement.  I  personally  believe, 
too,  that  this  assumption  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  the  University 
and  that  it  is  drawn  not  from  a  secular  philosophy,  but  directly 
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from  Lutheran  theology,  specifically  the  doctrine  of  the  Orders  of 
Creation.  Later,  I  will  try  to  demonstrate  that  a  commitment  to 
pluralism  is  also  grounded  in  Lutheran  thought. 

Fourthly,  Susquehanna  desires  to  maintain,  and  to  improve  or 
strengthen,  its  Lutheran  identity.  This  is  implied  in  the  commission 
also,  and  I  endorse  that  premise  wholeheartedly.  I  say  this  with  a 
good  Lutheran  "not  because  of,  but  in  spite  of",  since  the  Synod's 
support  of  its  colleges  was  reduced  at  the  last  convention.  Our 
Lutheran  ties  remain  important  to  us,  with  or  without  financial 
support.  I  do  say,  in  a  respectful  suggestion  to  the  Synod,  that  it  is 
very  much  a  part  of  their  ministry  as  Lutherans  to  support  higher 
education,  and  specifically  the  kind  of  education  pursued  at  Sus- 
quehanna. 

Maintaining  and  Strengthening  Our  Ties  to  Our  Lutheran 
Tradition 

This,  I  think,  is  the  heart  of  what  we  are  all  concerned  about 
when  we  discuss  Lutheran  identity  and  higher  education.  How  can 
we  make  clearer  our  Lutheran  identity?  It  is  at  this  point  that  I 
would  like  to  share  some  theological  thinking,  thoughts  that  de- 
mand deeper  theological  study  in  the  future.  I  want  to  share  this 
speculative  theology  and  then  make  some  recommendations  and 
practical  suggestions.  I  call  this  section  the  Sacraments  of  Creation 
and  subtitle  it  "The  Theological  rationale  for  Lutheran  involve- 
ment in  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  that  is,  the  secular,  the  kingdom 
of  God's  left  hand,  which  includes  higher  education." 

The  Sacraments  of  Creation 

My  thesis  is  that  in  the  theological  approaches  of  sectarian  Pro- 
testantism, and  perhaps  of  Pre-Vatican  II  Catholicism,  ap- 
proaches that  (to  the  Lutheran)  confuse  the  law  and  the  Gospel, 
failing  to  distinguish  the  two  kingdoms  on  the  right  and  the  left 
hand;  there  was  never  any  question  about  the  church's  involve- 
ment in  education.  In  such  a  monocular  vision,  which  does  not  see 
the  Christian  as  a  citizen  of  two  kingdoms,  the  church  simply  does 
good  works  in  the  world  and  tries  by  the  third  use  of  the  law,  (that 
is,  its  instructional  use,  to  control,  to  limit)  to  influence  "secular" 
behavior. 

In  this  approach,  the  church  represents  the  unmitigated  good  as 
over  against  the  selfish  and  the  materialistic  and  simply  tries  to  do 
"good  works".  This  is  the  triumphal,  imperialistic  position.  I 
maintain  that  it  is  not  open  to  the  Lutheran  tradition.  It  is  also  not 
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open  to  the  reformed  Catholic  tradition  since  Vatican  II,  or  to 
modern  interpretations  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  tradition  of 
Protestantism  (for  example,  in  the  teaching  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr). 
The  Monocular  approach  is  not  open  to  any  contemporary 
religious  tradition  in  Christianity,  except  the  sectarian,  which  is 
chiefly  seen  in  America  among  the  Fundamentalists,  because  the 
Lutheran,  the  Reformed,  and  the  Catholic  traditions  do  not 
believe  that  good  works  are  necessary  for  salvation,  (although,  we 
certainly  do  believe  that  good  works  will  be  done  by  converted 
people).  Secondly,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Church  is  made  up  of 
any  more  sinless,  more  moral,  more  "good"  individuals,  than  are 
"worldly"  organizations.  Rather,  the  church  is  made  up  of  "saved 
sinners".  We  are,  in  the  catch  phrase  from  the  Reformation,  simul 
iustus  et  peccator,  at  once  "saved  and  at  the  same  time  sinners." 
Thirdly,  we  see  that  the  Gospel  is  not  a  new  law,  nor  is  the  church 
set  over  the  world,  as  a  ruler  of  all  other  organizations.  Rather,  the 
church  is  set  in  the  world  for  witness  to  the  world,  and  for  service 
to  the  world.  Fourthly,  because  the  world  (the  kingdom  of  God's 
left  hand)  is  equally  presided  over  by  God;  just  as  the  church  is, 
although  God  is  not  generally  acknowledged  in  the  world. 
Nonetheless,  His  law  is  written  on  the  hearts  of  men  and  women. 
God  does,  then,  have  his  orders  of  creation.  He  does  preserve  the 
world;  the  universe.  He  sends  his  rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
Although,  in  general,  the  people  in  the  world  do  not  acknowledge 
him. 

Because  of  our  beliefs  about  creation,  we  as  human  beings,  and 
as  Christians,  are  called  upon  to  live  in,  to  serve  in  the  world, 
which  has  its  own  covenant  with  God,  and  in  my  way  of  phrasing 
things,  the  world  has  its  own  "Sacraments"  as  well. 

Sacramentalia:  God's  Grace  in  the  Created  Order 

I  want  to  speak  about  the  "Sacraments  of  Creation",  realizing 
that  I  am  using  the  term  in  an  unusual  way.  These  "Sacraments" 
are  vehicles  or  means  (instruments,  agencies)  by  which  the  pro- 
vidential love  of  God  for  all  creatures,  and  for  creation  itself  is 
made  effective.  They  derive  from  the  first  article  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  (the  Doctrine  of  Creation)  rather  than  from  the  second  and 
third  articles  (from  redemption  and  sanctification)  as  do  the 
Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist. 

What  I  am  here  calling  Sacraments  are  other  means  of  grace 
(i.e.,  the  grace  of  Providence)  than  the  Chief  Sacraments  (of 
Redemption)  which  derive  from  The  Command  and  Promise  of 
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Jesus  Christ.  In  traditional  Catholic  theology  these  are  known  as 
"sacramentalia".  Specifically,  these  gifts  and  activities  convey  the 
Providential  care  of  God  for  the  world  (including  the  human  be- 
ings of  the  world)  simply  as  world.  They  promote,  preserve,  enrich 
and  extend  life.  Like  the  sun  and  the  rain,  (perhaps  my  best  ex- 
amples), the  blessings  of  these  "Sacraments  of  Creation"  fall 
upon  all  persons,  the  just  and  the  unjust.  They  are  not  sacraments 
of  redemption,  intended  for  those  who  have  faith  in  Christ  and 
who  sense  their  unworthiness  to  receive  forgiveness.  The 
sacraments  of  the  world  give  life  in  the  created  order  whereas  The 
Sacraments  of  Redemption  give  life  in  the  now  partially  present, 
but  yet  to  be  fully  realized,  Kingdom  of  God. 

What  are  such  sacraments  of  creation?  Besides  the  natural  ones 
of  rain  and  sun,  there  are  many  such  gifts  found  in  the  talents  and 
abilities  of  human  beings,  who  are  God's  stewards  in  the  world. 
These  gifts  include  the  capacities  of  humanity  for  its  own  contribu- 
tions to  creation,  all  the  human  arts  and  sciences,  crafts, 
technologies  and  creative,  skillful  gifts.  Primary  is  intellect:  self- 
reflectiveness  and  the  reflective  arts  of  logic,  intuition,  induction 
and  deduction.  But  equal  to  intellect  is  the  Emotive  area:  the  sen- 
sitive, feeling  arts,  which  produce  not  just  a  thought-ordered  but  a 
thoughtful,  caring  world.  We  must  not  make  the  traditional 
mistake  of  seeing  reason  as  the  only  vestige  of  God's  image  in 
man.  Man's  feelings,  his  sensitivities,  his  artfulness,  are  certainly 
every  much  the  image  of  God  in  him,  as  is  his  reason,  logic, 
science,  craft.  The  tasks  of  the  left  brain  and  the  right  brain;  the 
arts  as  well  as  the  sciences,  are  holy.  These  agencies  or  sacraments 
are,  by  their  nature,  the  possession  of  all  human  beings,  regardless 
of  religion,  or  no  formal  religion.  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew, 
Moslem,  Buddist,  Hindu  and  every  other  faith  shares  in  this 
primary  gift  and  first-order  task  of  serving  God  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Creation. 

No  other  Christian  tradition,  I  believe,  sees  this  sacramental 
nature  of  Creation  more  clearly  than  the  Lutheran,  although,  we 
share  this  sacramental  view  of  the  world  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Episcopalians  and  the  Reformed  Churches.  I  say  this 
although  Lutherans  are  loathe  to  use  the  word  "Sacrament"  for 
anything  but  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Still,  I  would  main- 
tain that  this  is  true  because  of  our  teachings  on  the  orders  of  crea- 
tion, and  the  concept  of  Christian  vocation  that  derives  directly 
from  Luther.  We  teach  man's  calling  to  serve  the  God  of  creation 
within  the  world,  by  the  gifts  that  God  has  given  him,  in  the 
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kingdom  of  the  left  hand,  much  more  clearly  than  many  other 
traditions,  which,  though  aligned  with  us  on  all  major  points, 
nevertheless,  have  not  made  the  two  kingdoms  doctrine  central  to 
their  vision  of  the  world.  Therefore,  as  Lutherans  who  affirm 
these  two  kingdoms,  we  must  make  real  our  full  involvement  in  the 
world  (in  a  non-evangelistic  way  in  primary,  creation  enhancing 
tasks).  No  question,  I  believe,  can  arise  in  Lutheran  minds  about 
the  propriety  of  this  work.  Questions  can  only  come  from  non- 
Lutheran  sources.  We  either  take  the  two  kingdoms  and  the 
primacy  of  justification  by  faith  alone  seriously,  or  we  are  not 
Lutheran.  One  does  not  have  to  accept  the  Pan-Sacramental  tone 
of  my  Tillichian  theology,  of  course;  one  may  utilize  these  con- 
cepts without  thinking  of  them  as  sacramentalia. 

Advantages  to  the  University  of  the  Lutheran  Position 

The  Biblical  injunction  for  human  kind  to  master  the  world  and 
subdue  it  has  often  been  taken  as  a  license  to  exploit  the  world's 
resources.  Environmentalists  today  have  clearly  said  the  Judeo- 
Christian  attitude  towards  the  world  (expressed  in  Genesis  2)  lies 
behind  the  western  world's  destructive  exploitation  of  minerals, 
oils,  animals,  and  the  land  and  sea  themselves.  But  such  a  laize 
/aire  attitude  is  not,  in  fact  Biblical  and  the  Church's  participation 
in  the  University  world  (where  the  technologies  that  make  exploita- 
tion possible  are  developed)  is  much  needed  to  help  correct  this 
suicidal  economic  vision.  (We  might  refer  to  this  theology  as 
"Watts  Theology").  The  Judeo-Christian  vision  is  one  of  steward- 
ship (which  Ralph  Nader  and  the  Sierra  Club  would  also  affirm); 
one  of  ordering,  rationalizing,  and  civilizing  the  wilderness  of  the 
world.  Adam  is  first  seen  naming  the  animals  (taxonomy),  reduc- 
ing the  other  creatures  not  to  slavery  but  to  rational  understand- 
ing. Mankind,  due  to  alienation  from  God  in  the  fall  (the  beginn- 
ing of  history,  characterized  by  sin)  earns  its  livelihood  from  the 
earth  by  difficult  labor,  and  such  labor  (agriculture,  the  basis  of 
civilization)  is  not  directed  toward  the  destruction  of  the  earth  but 
towards  working  in  harmony  with  its  cycles  and  seasons,  as  in  that 
way  human  life  is  sustained.  Genesis  shows  a  tilt  towards  the 
simpler,  rural  life  and  away  from  the  urban  life  of  large  cities,  in 
its  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  sinfulness  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  and  its  depiction  of  life  in  Egypt.  The  characterization 
of  the  cities  of  Canaan  in  Exodus  and  Numbers  underscores  this 
view.  The  cities,  made  possible  by  man's  rational  ordering  (and  so, 
controlling)  of  the  land  and  animals,  makes  possible  the  growth  of 
more  and  more  knowledge  and  technology  but  also  gives  human 
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beings  a  sense  of  distance  from — a  forgetting  of — God.  The 
University  grows  out  of  the  sophisticated  city  and  its 
culture — although  American  practice  seems  to  be  to  build  univer- 
sities in  the  boondocks!  The  University,  ironically,  represents  both 
the  heritage  of  human  cultural  development  as  well  as,  often,  the 
absense  of  natural  piety.  Often  men  and  women  are  silent  about 
God  and  humankind's  world  responsibility  in  the  University — or 
actually  become  demonically  impressed  with  their  own  learning  (as 
in  Goethe's  Faust).  Faust  became  entranced  by  power,  and  seeing 
that  knowledge  was  the  key  to  power,  sold  his  soul  to  the  Devil  for 
the  sake  of  more  knowledge  and  more  power.  Therefore,  the 
church's  presence  in  the  University  is  needed  as  a  silent  witness  to 
the  Lordship  of  God  over  Creation  and  of  mankind's  basic  cove- 
nant (in  Adam  and  Noah)  with  Him. 

The  covenants  of  Yahweh,  the  Lord  God,  with  Adam  and  Noah 
are  precisely  with  all  men — not  with  the  Jews  alone  or  with  the 
Christians  alone,  or  just  with  Christians  and  Jews — but  with  all 
men,  since  Adam  and  Noah  (the  second  mythic  father  of  the 
human  race)  represents  the  symbolic  origin  of  every  human  group 
by  the  creative  activity  of  God.  Note  that  nothing  here  is  said 
about  the  creation  of  man  as  a  special  creation,  only  that  mankind 
is  the  crown  of  creation.  Evolutionary  hypotheses  about  the  possi- 
ble development  of  mankind  through  many  stages  over  countless 
ages,  and  even  from  simple  biological  forms,  are  perfectly  justified 
and  in  no  way  anti-Theistic.  Genesis  is  even  more  blunt  than  Dar- 
win, for  it  declares  that  man  is  made  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  (i.e., 
of  non-organic  compounds).  The  Lutheran  Church  (and  other 
mainstream  churches)  definitely  needs  to  be  present  in  the  universi- 
ty world  to  uphold  the  freedom  of  the  sciences  to  experiment  and 
hypothesize  and  publish,  since  there  are  forms  of  sectarian,  fun- 
damentalist Christianity  today  that  confuse  the  world  and  the 
Church,  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  revelation  and  science,  and  would 
like  to  limit  the  publication  of  scientific  research  to  those  elements 
they  do  not  feel  threatening  to  their  narrow,  literalistic,  anti- 
intellectual  interpretations  of  Scripture  and  of  human  life. 
Lutherans  are  needed  in  the  University  and  in  the  school  today  to 
aid  humanists  and  scientists  against  the  Fundamentalists  of  every 
stripe  that  are  claiming  power  to  control  ideas  in  America  at  this 
very  time. 

Here  is  one  of  the  definite  pluses  for  education,  even  of  the  most 
secular  sort,  in  having  the  weight  of  the  historic  Christian  tradition 
on  its  side,  in  its  midst  in  the  University. 
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The  Doctrine  of  Creation,  then,  developed  by  classical  Lutheran 
theologians  in  the  Doctrine  of  Orders  (or  the  orders  of  the  world, 
or  orders  of  life),  is  a  much  needed  form,  not  only  of  thinking,  but 
of  lifestyle  made  actual  by  the  Lutheran  and  general  religious 
presence  in  the  university  community  today,  as  a  major  part  of  the 
solution  to  environmental  irresponsibility  and  fundamentalistic 
anti-intellectualism,  as  well  as  because  of  its  potential  contribu- 
tions to  problems  in  the  area  of  human  liberation  (national  and  in- 
dividual, especially  for  women  and  racial  minorities)  and  in  the 
issues  of  nuclear  war  and  peace.  The  university  is  but  part  of  one 
order  of  Creation,  that  of  culture,  the  other  orders  are  the  family, 
the  state,  and  vocations  (work);  nonetheless,  it  is  the  primary  place 
for  an  embodiment  of  the  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  the  Orders  since 
the  university,  today,  is  really  a  multiversity,  a  microcosm  of  the 
macrocosm;  a  place  of  diversity  and  a  pluralism  of  persons,  ideas, 
and  projects.  Here,  thanks  to  the  pluralism  of  the  modern  state, 
and  the  modern  university,  the  Church's  modeling  (it  need  not 
preach!)  of  the  orders  and  the  doctrine  of  Creation  can  make  its 
greatest  impact  on  the  widest  array  of  persons,  life-styles,  and 
philosophies.  Lutherans  participating  in  the  life  of  the  university 
must  have  a  pluralism  of  persons  and  views  to  address  or  else  they 
will  end  up  modeling  to  one  another.  Such  a  speaking  to  the 
already  converted  may  be  safe  and  unchallenging  but  it  is  an  ab- 
dication of  the  Lutheran  position  and  of  the  concept  of  Christian 
responsibility.  Built  right  into  the  very  need  for  the  Lutheran 
church  to  witness  to  God's  Creation,  is  the  need  that  it  be  done  in  a 
context  of  pluralism. 

Why  Lutheranism  Demands  Pluralism  in  Education 

It  follows,  then,  that  any  university  or  college  related  mean- 
ingfully to  the  new  Lutheran  church  must  reflect  the  pluralism  of 
the  world;  the  diversity  of  the  society  we  seek  to  serve.  The  one 
thing  Lutheran  institutions  of  higher  education  cannot  be — and 
still  claim  to  be  Lutheran — is  homogenous  (completely  Lutheran) 
institutions.  While  not  an  evangelistic  instrument,  the  university  is 
an  educational  instrument  of  the  Lutheran  theological  worldview. 
Lutheranism  has  never  claimed  to  be  the  only  true  expression  of 
Christianity  but  only  a  particular  theological  expression  of  the 
church  catholic-one  expression  of  the  faith  among  others 
-although  Lutherans  do  believe  their  emphasis  on  justification  by 
faith  to  be  a  central  and  vital  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith.  I 
agree  with  this  emphasis.  Nor  do  Lutherans  theologically  feel  a 
mandate  to  either  convert  or  to  exclude  the  Jews  from  their 
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fellowship,  I  think  this  is  an  area  in  which  some  Lutherans  might 
have  become  confused  by  the  narrow  sectarianism  that  has 
flourished  in  America  and  by  the  imperialistic,  triumphal  expres- 
sions of  modern  Fundamentalism.  We  must  recall,  if  Lutherans 
are  inclined  to  dispute  this,  that  it  is  from  St.  Paul  that  the  doctrine 
of  justification  is  drawn,  and  it  is  St.  Paul,  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  with  whom  we  must  contend.  If  we  look  carefully  at 
Romans:  Chapter  2,  3  and  4,  and  through  that  long,  central  sec- 
tion, Chapters  9,  10  and  11;  we  find  that  Paul  declares  about  the 
Jews  (God's  first  chosen  people),  that  God  has  his  own  purposes 
for  the  Jews,  and  that  God  still  honors  his  covenants  with  them. 
Let  me  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  St.  Paul  here,  Romans  11: 
1-7: 

/  ask,  then,  has  God  rejected  his  people?  By  no  means!  I  myself 
am  an  Israelite,  a  descendant  of  Abraham,  a  member  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  God  has  not  rejected  his  people  whom  he 
foreknew.  Do  you  not  know  what  the  scripture  says  of  Elijah, 
how  he  pleads  with  God  against  Israel?  "Lord,  they  have  killed 
thy  prophets,  they  have  demolished  thy  altars,  and  I  alone  am 
left,  and  they  seek  my  life.  "  But  what  is  God's  reply  to  him?  "I 
have  kept  for  myself  seven  thousand  men  who  have  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Ba'al.  "  So  too  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  remnant, 
chosen  by  grace.  But  if  it  is  by  grace,  it  is  no  longer  on  the  basis 
of  works;  otherwise  grace  would  no  longer  be  grace.  What  then? 
Israel  failed  to  obtain  what  it  sought.  The  elect  obtained  it  but 
the  rest  were  hardened. 

Romans  11:  11-26: 

So  I  ask,  have  they  stumbled  so  as  to  fall?  By  no  means!  But 
through  their  trespass  salvation  has  come  to  the  Gentiles,  so  as 
to  make  Israel  jealous.  Now  if  their  trespass  means  riches  for  the 
world,  and  if  their  failure  means  riches  for  the  Gentiles,  how 
much  more  will  their  full  inclusion  mean!  Now  I  am  speaking  to 
you  Gentiles,  Inasmuch  then  as  lam  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  I 
magnify  my  ministry  in  order  to  make  my  fellow  Jews  jealous, 
and  thus  save  some  of  them.  For  if  their  rejection  means  the 
reconciliation  of  the  world,  what  will  their  acceptance  mean  but 
life  from  the  dead?  If  the  dough  offered  as  first  fruits  is  holy,  so 
is  the  whole  lump;  and  if  the  root  is  holy,  so  are  the  branches. 
But  if  some  of  the  branches  were  broken  off,  and  you,  a  wild 
olive  shoot,  were  grafted  in  their  place  to  share  the  richness  of 
the  olive  tree,  do  not  boast  over  the  branches.  If  you  do  boast, 
remember  it  is  not  you  that  support  the  root  but  the  root  that 
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supports  you.  You  will  say,  "Branches  were  broken  off  so  that  I 
might  be  grafted  in. "  That  is  true.  They  were  broken  off 
because  of  their  unbelief  but  you  standfast  only  through  faith. 
So  do  not  become  proud,  but  stand  in  awe.  For  if  God  did  not 
spare  the  natural  branches,  neither  will  he  spare  you.  Note  then 
the  kindness  and  the  severity  of  God:  severity  toward  those  who 
have  fallen,  but  God's  kindness  to  you,  provided  you  continue 
in  his  kindness;  otherwise  you  too  will  be  cut  off.  And  even  the 
others,  if  they  do  not  persist  in  their  unbelief,  will  be  grafted  in, 
for  God  has  the  power  to  graft  them  in  again.  For  if  you  have 
been  cut  from  what  is  by  nature  a  wild  olive  tree,  and  grafted, 
contrary  to  nature,  into  a  cultivated  olive  tree,  how  much  more 
will  these  natural  branches  be  grafted  back  into  their  own  olive 
tree.  Lest  you  be  wise  in  your  own  conceits,  I  want  you  to 
understand  this  mystery,  brethren:  a  hardening  has  come  upon 
part  of  Israel,  until  the  full  number  of  the  Gentiles  come  in,  and 
so  all  Israel  will  be  saved;  as  it  is  written,  "The  Deliverer  will 
come  from  Zion,  he  will  banish  ungodliness  from  Jacob". 

And  in  Romans  11:  28-32: 

As  regards  the  gospel  they  are  enemies  of  God,  for  your  sake; 
but  as  regards  election  they  are  beloved  for  the  sake  of  their 
forefathers.  For  the  gifts  and  the  call  of  God  are  irrevocable. 
Just  as  you  were  once  disobedient  to  God  but  now  have  received 
mercy  because  of  their  disobedience,  so  they  have  now  been 
disobedient  in  order  that  by  the  mercy  shown  to  you  they  also 
may  receive  mercy.  For  God  has  consigned  all  men  to  disobe- 
dience, that  he  may  have  mercy  upon  all. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  tamper  with  God's  purpose  in 
heilesgeschichte  (salvation  history),  nor  to  trouble  the  servants  of 
another  (that  is,  God's  own  servants).  The  Lutheran  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament  is  one  of  coexistence  with  and  respect  for 
the  former  covenant  and  the  Covenant  peoples  who  remain  par- 
ticipants with  us  in  God's  plan  until  the  end  of  time.  To  be  anti- 
Jewish  is  to  be  anti-Christian,  since  our  Covenant  of  Creation  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Jews,  and  our  Covenant  of  Redemption 
arose  from  the  context  of  Jewish  prophecy,  piety  and  religious 
history.  To  say  that  Jesus  Christ,  not  was,  but  is,  in  his  role  as  the 
eternal  God  -  man,  (the  second  person  of  the  Trinity),  a  Jew  ac- 
cording to  His  human  nature,  is  to  speak  the  obvious. 

Therefore,  because  of  the  intertwining  of  the  people  of  the 
former  Covenant,  the  Jews,  and  the  people  of  the  New  Covenant, 
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the  Christians,  in  God's  Covenant  of  Creation  with  both  peoples 
and  with  all  other  peoples  as  well,  and  the  continuing  role  in  the 
Covenant  of  Redemption  mysteriously  played  by  the  Jews,  there  is 
every  reason  to  include  Jews  in  a  Lutheran  higher  educational 
enterprise,  as  faculty,  students,  administrators,  trustees,  and 
benefactors.  Not  to  do  so  would  be  to  turn  one's  back  on  our 
heritage  and  theology.  Additionally,  Jews  and  Christians,  as  well 
as  Hindus,  Buddhists,  Moslems  and  all  others  share  in  the  general 
covenant  of  creation.  Therefore,  it  is  proper  and  desirable  that 
members  of  the  other  great  faiths  and  of  the  smaller  religions  as 
well  be  included  in  the  pluralism  of  people  that  makes  up  the 
university.  All  human  beings  share  in  the  sacraments  of  creation, 
and  on  the  basis  of  creation  alone  there  is  room  for  everyone  in  our 
university.  And  yet,  Jews  and  Christians  share  a  mysterious,  but 
real,  partnership  in  The  Covenant  of  Redemption,  as  well.  The  in- 
ability to  discern  this  partnership,  on  the  part  of  some  Gentiles, 
lies  in  the  failure  to  distinguish  law  from  Gospel.  That  is,  it  lies  in 
our  failure  to  look  at  things  from  the  standpoint  of  Luther's 
theology.  Salvation  is  a  gift  and  the  faith  that  grasps  the  freely 
given  salvation  is  the  gift  of  God  also  —  it  is  not  an  achievement  or 
a  tribal  mark  or  a  group  identifier.  Faith  is  synonymous  with  elec- 
tion; God's  election  of  the  human  being,  not  the  human  being's 
election  of  God  as  his  or  her  God.  As  Luther  argued  against 
Erasmus  in  De  Servo  Arbitho  (On  the  Bound  Will),  election  alone 
is  a  theological  guard  against  works-righteousness.  To  stand  in  op- 
position to  Jews  is  to  show  that  we  confuse  public  confession  of 
Christ  with  a  meritorious  work — and  it  is  not!  Paul's  long  treatise 
in  Romans  on  the  place  of  the  Jews  in  the  plan  of  salvation  makes 
clear  that  they  are  part  of  God's  mysterious  plan  of  salvation;  his 
election  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  that  if  anyone  is  an  interloper  (a 
wild  olive  branch)  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  is  the  Gentiles,  not 
the  Jews.  I  therefore  conclude  that  a  Lutheran  College  that  does 
not  welcome  Jewish  participation  in  its  life  and  work  is  neither 
faithful  to  the  covenant  of  creation  nor  the  covenant  of  redemp- 
tion, much  less  to  the  pluralism  of  a  modern,  democratic  society. 

The  Covenant  of  Creation  and  Its  Agencies 

There  is  a  covenant  of  creation,  and  there  are  sacraments,  or 
means  of  grace,  present  in  that  covenant.  Many  of  these  means  are 
exercised  by  organizations  like  the  university.  They  are  the  caring, 
instructing  functions  by  which  we  mature,  and  nourish,  the  young 
and  perhaps  improve  the  old,  and  the  elderly,  and  ways  by  which, 
by  using  our  natural  talents  of  feeling  and  reason,  we  discover 
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things  about  ourselves,  and  the  world,  that  enable  inventions  and 
instruments  to  be  made  that  enhance  the  quality  and  the  duration 
of  human  life  itself.  Therefore  in  the  covenant  of  creation,  the 
proper  instrument  for  the  Christian  is  the  university  and  not  the 
church.  There  is  also,  however,  the  question  of  the  church's  need 
to  be  involved  in  the  instrument  (or  the  sacrament)  by  which  cre- 
ation and  the  providential  ordering  of  it  is  preserved  and  fur- 
thered. There  is  a  witness  of  the  Church  to  be  made;  specifically 
the  witness  from  Holy  Scripture,  the  revelation  of  God,  a  revela- 
tion that  has  something  to  say  to  the  sciences,  the  humanities,  and 
to  discovery  and  the  arts.  But  this  revelation  is  not  a  filter  or  con- 
trol that  would  distort  and  deform  the  investigations  and  the 
hypotheses,  the  guesses  and  the  assumptions  of  thought,  and  the 
aspirations  of  learning.  Here  the  witness  of  the  church  is  precisely 
as  a  guard  against  religion  playing  the  wrong  role  in  the  educa- 
tional institution:  in  the  sacraments  of  creation.  And  the  church 
needs  to  be  present  to  bear  witness  to  the  testimony  that  God  has 
made  all  men  of  one  blood,  and  to  the  needs  of  equality  within 
pluralism,  and  for  human  freedom,  and  dignity.  Here  we  can 
speak  both  of  the  Doctrine  of  Creation  that  God  has  made  us  all 
one,  and  also  of  redemption,  when  it  becomes  specifically  a  ques- 
tion of  antisemitism,  for  we  cannot  exclude  (even  under  the  doc- 
trine of  redemption)  the  Jews  from  our  fellowship,  and  from  our 
joint  efforts  to  be  stewards  of  God's  creation  and  to  participate  in 
His  plan  of  salvation. 

Practical  Applications 

I  would  like  to  speak  about  some  practical  things  that  grew  out 
of  the  suggestions  and  reflections  of  my  colleagues  in  our 
seminars: 

1 .  The  first  suggestion  that  I  am  making  to  President  Messerli 
and  the  University,  I  think  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  just 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  church  and  the  University's  relation- 
ship, but  to  the  health  of  the  University  itself.  I  take  it  as  axiomatic 
that  in  order  for  a  university  to  prosper  in  any  period  of  history, 
and  specifically  in  this  highly  competitive  time,  that  it  needs  a 
single,  central,  organizing  vision.  It  needs  to  have  an  identity,  in 
short;  and  with  its  125  years  of  history,  the  rich  texture  of  its 
founding  by  Lutherans  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  and  subse- 
quent nurture  by  the  church,  I  believe  that  Susquehanna  should 
seriously  consider  its  Lutheranism  as  its  basis  for  finding  this 
organizing  vision.  It  can  fashion,  I  think,  a  vision  of  clear,  un- 
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equivocal  identity  if  it  uses  the  materials  that  lie  at  hand.  My  first 
recommendation  is  directed,  then,  to  both  sides  of  the  issue,  both 
of  Lutheran  identity  and  pluralistic  service.  The  University  should 
seek  to  express  a  single,  central,  organizing  vision  of  what  the 
university  wants  to  be.  This  vision  should  probably  supplement  the 
long-range  planning  theses,  since  they  are  prudential,  and  survival 
oriented.  Something  else  is  needed  than  simply  to  be  among  the 
best  surviving  private  colleges  in  the  1990's,  although  survival  and 
improvement  are  basic. 

2.  More  specifically,  in  dealing  with  our  Lutheran  identity,  we 
must  maintain  our  church  relationship.  I  simply  quote  Paul 
Tillich,  who  said:  "Religion  is  the  spirit  of  culture."  By  this  he 
meant  that  human  culture  grows  out  of  human  aspirations  and 
dreams,  and  these  aspirations  arose  out  of  the  religious  spirit.  The 
university  is  in  the  business  of  passing  on  the  traditions  of  our 
culture.  Additionally,  what  viable  alternative  for  Susque- 
hanna— or  any  Lutheran  college — is  there?  What  identity  would 
we  have  if  we  did  not  have  our  Lutheran  identity?  The  intellectual 
world,  cut  loose  from  values  and  traditions  has  often  found  itself 
in  great  problems,  best  suggested  to  us  in  the  legend  of  Faust;  the 
situation  of  being  tempted  to  sell  itself  for  power.  Knowledge  not 
grounded  in  tradition  becomes  dangerous  and  banal. 

3.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  we  should  maintain  our  church  relation- 
ship. But  what  does  that  mean?  I  think  it  means  that  we  must  make 
some  real  attempts  to  recover  our  Lutheran  heritage,  specifically, 
in  language,  in  music,  in  history,  and  in  religious  studies.  There 
would  be  a  place,  I  think,  at  Susquehanna,  and  for  the  constituen- 
cy we  serve,  for  an  increased  music  program  designed  to  recover 
that  great  music  heritage  that  comes  to  us  from  the  German 
church.  There  is  room,  I  feel,  for  such  a  program  on  the  east  coast. 
Then,  there  is  also  the  whole  issue  of  religious  studies.  While  we 
offer  many  courses  in  religious  studies,  some  of  which  are  heavily 
populated  with  students,  and  the  students  seem  to  believe  that  the 
religion  department  is  both  sound  and  interesting,  nevertheless, 
most  of  these  courses  are  of  a  service  nature.  I  think  that  at  a 
church-related  university,  one  should  be  able  to  receive  a  good 
grounding  in  biblical  studies.  This  is  an  area  that  needs  develop- 
ment. There  is  almost  no  opportunity  to  study  The  Bible  beyond 
service  or  survey  courses.  There  should  also  be  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  heritage  of  the  Reformation  and  specifically  of  Lutheran 
theology.  There  is  a  little  of  that  now  going  on,  and  more  could 
and  should  be  done.  In  the  area  of  language,  there  could  be  an  in- 
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crease  in  the  number  of  courses  and  opportunities  in  German 
culture  as  well  as  an  addition  in  the  Scandinavian  languages.  The 
need  for  history,  I  think,  goes  without  saying.  It  should  be  possible 
for  a  student  here  to  get  a  good  sense,  not  just  of  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  but  of  the  history  of  the  great  religions,  the  whole 
Christian  church  and  of  contemporary  church  history  as  well. 

4.  I  further  believe  there  should  be  a  religion  requirement  for 
students.  I  realize  that  this  is  quite  out  of  fashion  today  and  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  student  to  take  either  religion  or  a  philosophy 
course  now  to  meet  requirements  of  the  core  curriculum.  But  it 
would  be  desirable  if  every  student  passing  through  our  programs 
were  exposed  to  a  bible  course.  Perhaps  Old  Testament  might  be 
best  for  this,  but  I  would  prefer  both  Old  and  New  Testament 
courses.  The  addition  of  a  qualified  Jewish  professor  to  handle  the 
Old  Testament  and  Judaic  studies  areas  would  be  desirable. 

5.  Making  a  strong  stand  emphasizing  the  Lutheran  heritage, 
with  its  high  academic  and  artistic  standards,  would  greatly  in- 
fluence the  way  Lutheran  people  feel  about  us,  as  well  as  enhance 
our  visibility  among  non-Lutherans.  Music  and  the  arts  of  painting 
and  sculpture  would  help  fix  our  identity  and  make  us  more  useful 
to  the  Church  and  society.  A  great  deal  of  church  art  flows  from 
the  men  and  women  on  the  Lutheran  campuses  of  the  upper  mid- 
West,  in  the  form  of  religious  statuary  that  grows  out  of  our 
dynamic  Lutheran  tradition.  These  arts  need  to  be  developed  here, 
too. 

The  Lutheran  Witness  to  Religious  Pluralism 

I  want  to  speak  now  of  what  I  call  the  catholicity  of 
Lutheranism.  That  catholicity  makes  us  quite  open  towards 
ecumenical  reproachment  and  comfortable  in  a  pluralistic  society, 
either  in  Europe  or  America.  In  Germany,  Jews  were  very  much  a 
part  of  our  Lutheran  Church  for  centuries.  Germany  was  and  is  a 
place  where  Catholic,  Reformed,  Anabaptist,  Lutheran,  and  Jew 
had  to  live  together,  and  were  able  to  live  together  for  many 
generations.  Along  with  this,  remembering  that  the  history  of  Ger- 
many has  been  far  from  peaceful,  we  must  recall  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury Lutheran  struggle  against  religious  injustice  and  war.  The 
Lutheran  Church  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  second 
World  War.  We  have  a  long  list  of  martyrs — those  who  went  to 
prison  and  to  their  deaths  for  standing  up  for  the  civil  rights  and 
lives  of  all  religious  and  racial  minorities.  We  can  never  forget  the 
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martyr,  Diedrich  Bonhoeffer;  we  cannot  forget  Bishop  Lilje,  nor 
Martin  Niemoeller,  who  said: 

They  came  for  the  communists,  and  I  was  not  a  com- 
munist, so  I  said  nothing.  They  came  for  the  trade 
unionists,  and  I  was  not  a  trade  unionist,  so  I  said  nothing. 
They  came  for  the  Jews,  and  I  was  not  a  Jew,  so  I  said 
nothing.  When  they  came  for  me,  there  was  no  one  left  to 
say  anything. 

That  was  said  by  a  man  who  went  to  the  concentration  camp  in 
1936  because  he  did  say  something,  long  before  most  people  real- 
ized there  were  concentration  camps.  We  have  a  Lutheran  tradi- 
tion of  involvement  in  the  world;  an  involvement  to  the  death,  that 
we  dare  not  forget,  and  we  must  not  let  others  forget  it,  either.  We 
must  never  forget  the  Holocaust  of  the  Jews,  but  we  must 
remember  that  when  the  world  was  burning,  there  were  Christian 
people  who  tried  to  put  out  the  fire  with  their  own  blood.  These 
were  our  people  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  in  Germany  itself.  I 
think  this  history  should  lay  to  rest  the  fears  of  any  religious 
minority  that  doubts  that  Lutherans  do  not  stand  firmly  for 
religious  pluralism.  That  martyrdom,  that  history  of  the  Lutheran 
struggle  against  totalitarianism,  needs  to  be  part  of  our  story  in 
Lutheran  colleges.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  founders  of 
Susquehanna  University.  It  is  also  in  keeping  with  responsible 
patriotism  and  responsible  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God's  left 
hand,  the  world. 


Concerning  Relations  with  Supporting  Synods 

I  recommend  that  we  take  the  offensive  in  a  positive  and  warm, 
friendly  way  to  break  through  the  apathy  of  some  Synodical 
members  towards  the  college.  This  apathy  is  demonstrated  not  just 
in  Synod  budget  decisions,  but  in  the  fact  that  when  I  sent  out  let- 
ters about  the  Rhoads  Fund  Scholarship  for  pre-theological 
students,  many,  many  letters,  I  received  exactly  four  replies:  three 
by  mail,  and  one  by  phone.  The  college  is  not  all  together  at  fault 
in  the  coolness  of  relationship  with  some  parts  of  Synod.  I  think 
that  the  programs  that  Chaplain  Ludwig  has  initiated,  particularly 
Acts  29  and  a  suggested  Acts  29Vi  program  for  faculty  are  ex- 
cellent and  should  be  encouraged  (The  Acts  29  program  consists  of 
several  groups  of  students  who  provide  ministry  to  area  congrega- 
tions through  music,  puppet  shows,  chancel  drama,  clown  acts, 
and  the  like). 
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I  also  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  Board  members  of 
Lutheran  Colleges  be  briefed  in  the  area  of  our  church  relation- 
ship. We  simply  cannot  assume  that  because  men  and  women  have 
been  successful  in  life  that  they  automatically  have  a  good  grasp  on 
our  Lutheran  background.  The  Association  of  Governing  Boards 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  constantly  stresses  Board  develop- 
ment, and  I  suggest  that  this  include  our  history,  our  Lutheran 
heritage. 

A  Lutheran  college  ought  also  to  have  a  church  relations  officer 
as  part  of  the  administration.  This  administrator's  task  would  be 
to  deal  specifically  and  on  a  continual  basis  with  the  Synod  and 
with  the  LCA. 

I  believe  that  part  of  maintaining  an  increasing  Lutheran  identi- 
ty is  simply  telling  the  people  that  is  what  we  want  to  do  and 
demonstrating  it  by  our  continual  dialogue  with  the  church.  We  do 
need  to  take  our  tasks  as  educators  seriously  and  help  educate  the 
Synod,  too.  The  University  is  a  place  where  the  great  conversation 
goes  on,  where  the  faith  can  come  into  touch  with  other  kinds  of 
knowledge;  where  we  can  bear  witness  to  our  faith  in  the  goodness 
of  creation.  The  Synod  needs  us,  and  I  think  we  need  to  educate 
them  to  understand  that. 

I  believe,  too,  that  although  it  is  a  treacherous  term  and  one  dif- 
ficult to  quantify,  we  must  keep  the  concept  of  a  "critical  mass" 
of  Lutheran  faculty  ever  before  us  as  we  recruit  new  faculty  and 
staff.  We  may  not  turn  this  into  numbers  alone,  although  I  believe 
numbers  are  important  and  at  each  appointment  this  particular 
item  should  be  a  part  of  the  thinking  about  that  appointment.  For 
pluralistic  reasons,  we  cannot  simply  hire  a  large  number  of 
Lutherans  in  the  near  future,  but  I  do  think  we  should  keep  our  eye 
on  the  fact  that  to  the  Synod  and  church  members,  the  number  of 
faculty  and  staff  that  belong  to  their  congregations  says  a  great 
deal  more  than  words  about  the  Lutheran  character  of  Susquehan- 
na University  or  any  other  Lutheran  College. 

Benefits  of  Church  Relationship  to  the  University 

Finally,  I  think  the  bottom  line  of  church  relatedness  is  that  SU 
needs  this  relationship  and  will  need  it  even  if  it  becomes  less  direct 
and  less  financially  supportive  in  the  future.  It  needs  it  to  give  it  a 
tradition,  a  sense  of  identity.  It  gives  it  an  edge  in  this  competitive 
world.  But  I  believe  that  along  with  maintaining  this  sense  of  iden- 
tity, Susquehanna  is  right  in  aggressively  recruiting  other  bases  of 
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financial  support  and  different  kinds  of  students  as  it  has  done. 
This  dual  approach,  I  think,  is  happily  possible  due  to  the 
Lutheran  belief  that  the  university  is  not  an  instrument  of 
evangelism,  but  is  a  means  of  service  to  the  world. 

We  must  recall  that  church  affiliation  is  helpful  in  ways  other 
than  Synodical  financial  support.  There  are  the  LCA  grants,  the 
LCA  liasion  services  to  government,  the  Aid  Association  for 
Lutherans  and  Lutheran  Brotherhood  grants,  and  also  Lutheran 
World  Federation  opportunities.  There  is  also  the  entre  we  have  to 
Lutherans  for  gifts  and  for  students.  We  must  remind  the  Synod 
that  they  have  their  obligations,  too,  to  help  recruit  Lutheran 
students  for  the  university.  Several  things  come  to  mind  in  con- 
sidering the  benefits  of  church  relationship.  One  is  the  living  vitali- 
ty of  religion  in  America  as  contrasted  to  the  weak  church  life  in 
many  sections  of  Lutheran  Germany  and  Scandinavia  and  of 
Catholic  and  Reformed  areas  in  Europe.  This  is  due  to  the 
pluralism  of  religions  and  faiths  in  America.  The  viability  that  we 
want  for  our  church  and  its  colleges  is  dependent  upon  pluralism, 
too.  Pluralism  does  not  have  to  mean  secular,  it  can  be  religious,  in 
a  dialogue  that  keeps  all  faiths  alive  and  active.  Such  a  situation  is 
desirable.  In  fact  it's  so  desirable  that  I  suggest  that  having  even 
more  different  religious  groups  than  we  presently  serve  would 
benefit  the  university  and  the  Lutheran  church. 

The  University  related  to  the  Lutheran  Church  needs  a  college 
calendar  that  recognizes  the  significance  of  Passover  and  Easter  by 
having  a  long  term  break  at  that  point  rather  than  a  few  weeks 
earlier  or  later.  It's  rather  strange  that  Susquehanna  has  just  one 
day  off  for  Easter  whereas  state  universities,  in  some  cases,  have  a 
whole  week  away  from  classes.  Again  action  speaks  louder  than 
words. 

I  affirm  the  conclusion  of  Solberg  and  Strommen  in  How 
Church-Related  are  Church  Related  Colleges,  that  SU  and  other 
LCA  colleges  should  proclaim  their  solidarity  in  partnership  with 
the  church. 

Pluralism:  The  More,  The  Better 

I  want  to  speak  now  to  the  pluralistic  side  of  the  question.  I 
believe  that  Tillich,  himself  a  Lutheran  theologian,  has  put  quite 
well  the  case  of  the  church  college  when  he  tells  us  that  religion  is 
the  spirit  of  culture,  and  that  culture  is  the  form  of  religion. 
Religion  incarnates  itself  in  the  artifacts  of  society.  Just  as  our 
culture,  our  education  will  literally  be  dead,  or  will  be  demonic, 
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without  the  insights  of  the  Judeo-Christian  faith;  even  so,  our 
churches  in  their  spiritual  life  will  become  fanatical,  shallow  and 
follow  erratic  paths  without  the  culture  that  has  been  produced  by 
three  thousand  years  of  Mosaic  and  Christie  interpretations,  cre- 
ations, and  imagination.  Therefore,  with  good  Lutheran  courage 
we  can  speak  quite  openly  to  our  friends  from  all  churches,  and  the 
synagogue,  and  to  those  of  humanistic  background  as  well,  saying 
we  want  to  radiate  a  spirit  of  openness  for  students  to  express  their 
beliefs  in  and  their  opinions  on  all  sorts  of  ideas  and  to  practice 
their  religions,  whatever  those  religions  may  entail.  In  all  this  we 
want  students  to  be  good,  decent,  intelligent  human  beings  at  Sus- 
quehanna University.  We  want  not  to  convert,  but  to  promote  the 
ethnic,  ethical,  political,  and  cultural  lifestyles  that  go  with  the 
various  aspects  on  reality  that  each  religion  and  each  philosophy 
enshrines.  We  want  to  bring  those  things  to  expression  here  in  a 
lively  and  imaginative  way  so  as  to  continue  the  great  conversation 
among  the  various  views  of  life,  not  with  a  view  that  one  would 
conquer  the  others  but  that  all  sides  of  every  outlook  might  be 
stated.  To  achieve  this,  I  think  too,  that  we  need  to  ask  the 
Lutheran  church,  and  whatever  other  foundational  support  might 
be  available,  for  more  grants  to  stimulate  further  faculty  develop- 
ment and  creativity.  Our  classes  will  ring  hollow,  ultimately,  if 
somewhere  behind  those  classes  are  not  teachers  in  their  studies 
doing  research.  It  may  be  small  research,  it  may  not  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  their  time,  but  some  kind  of  continuing  creative  research  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  academic  debate,  the  academic  experience, 
rolling. 

I  also  think  part  of  enriching  the  nuances  and  the  flavors  of  the 
intellectual  work  at  our  college  is  to  channel  more  funds  into 
visiting  lectureships  and  to  visiting  performances.  As  we  are  not  an 
urban  center  (and  many  colleges  are  in  small  towns),  I  think  we 
need  to  compensate  for  our  lack  of  cultural  imput  and  opportunity 
by  bringing  more  and  better  cultural  events  to  the  campus. 

Plans  should  be  made  to  increase  the  cultural  and  sociological 
pluralism  of  the  campus,  not  just  its  religious  pluralism.  My  sug- 
gestion is  that  we  recruit  more  foreign  students.  I  think  our 
Lutheran  connection  will  be  helpful  here.  There  are  many  govern- 
ment agencies  that  can  be  tapped  for  this,  too.  We  should  appoint 
a  black  and  a  Jewish  recruiter  in  the  Admissions  Office.  We  should 
strive  to  recruit  more  Jewish  students  and  attempt  to  develop  a 
significant,  viable  number  of  black  students  on  the  campus.  My 
suggestion  is  that  we  try  the  Lutheran  Synods  as  sources  of  help 
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and  that  we  recruit  Lutheran  blacks  or  blacks  from  small  towns 
first,  so  that  they  will  be  more  at  home  with  the  present  student 
body  rather  than  bringing  in  urban  blacks  who  might  feel  out  of 
place  here.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  not  just  bring  in  a  few 
black  people  here  to  be  lonely.  We  must  remember  that  young  men 
and  women  do  need  members  of  the  other  sex  for  dating.  They 
need  a  social  life.  There  must  be  a  "critical  mass"  of  black 
students  for  this  aspect  of  life  to  work. 

At  the  same  time,  by  virtue  of  the  public  speakers  featured  and 
honorary  degrees  given,  I  think  that  we  should  cultivate  non- 
Lutheran  support  on  the  basis  of  the  openness  of  Susquehanna  to 
racial,  cultural  and  religious  pluralism.  We  should  stress  that  this 
pluralism  is  social  and  cultural  as  well  as  religious.  If  we  prepare 
an  organizing  vision  statement,  it  must  include  not  only  the  desire 
to  serve  but  a  statement  of  precise  ways  in  which  we  will  serve  the 
larger  pluralistic  community  in  America. 

We  should  foster  and  welcome  all  sorts  of  organizations  on  cam- 
pus including  Inter- Varsity  Fellowship,  Hillel  and  others.  We 
should  foster  the  Catholic  Students  Association  which  is  now  do- 
ing such  fine  work  and  make  sure  that  provisions  are  in  place  so 
that  whenever  any  other  church  wants  to  form  its  own  group,  it 
can  do  so.  We  should  also  make  it  clear  that  political  and  single 
issue  groups  are  welcome  on  the  campus:  groups  that  study  or  urge 
feminism,  black  studies,  and  political  ideologies  from  the  most 
liberal  to  the  most  conservative.  This  must  be  a  place  where  every 
voice  is  heard;  where  people  can  listen,  can  read,  and  can  make  up 
their  minds  about  the  ideas  in  life  that  they  wish  to  follow. 

We  need  to  increase  the  reality  of  pluralism  on  campus.  Now  it 
is  rather  bland.  Actually  we  are  serving  a  large  number  of  conser- 
vative, middle-class,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  students  who 
are  more  like  each  other  than  they  have  any  kind  of  significant  dif- 
ference. Pluralism  is  largely  a  desire,  not  a  reality  here. 

Programs  like  the  Baltimore  experience  and  overseas  study, 
which  we  do  have  and  that  introduce  suburban  and  rural  students 
to  the  problems  of  the  inner  city  or  overseas  life,  are  good  and 
should  be  increased. 

CONCLUSION 

We  should  recognize  the  living  vitality  of  religion  in  America: 
religion  in  all  its  forms  from  the  traditional  Protestant  faith  to  the 
Catholic  faith  to  the  sectarian  movements  to  the  New  Religions  of 
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the  day  that  have  people  so  concerned  about  "cults".  All  of  this 
booming  religious  life  is  due  to  pluralism  in  America.  It  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  allowed  every  voice  to  speak  and  enabled 
people  to  produce  their  own  idea  of  what  a  church  should  be  like. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  a  living  Lutheran  faith,  it  will  have  to  be  in 
the  context  of  this  tower  of  Babel,  in  which  every  tongue  makes  its 
own  proclamation.  I  see  this  as  being  quite  consistent  with 
Lutheran  theology. 

Let  me  end  with  a  brief  quotation  from  Luther anism,  The 
Theological  Movement  and  Its  Confessional  Writings  (Gritsch  and 
Jenson).  They  conclude  their  discussion  by  observing  that 
Lutheranism  is  a  theological  movement  within  the  church  catholic. 
At  its  center  is  justification  by  faith  apart  from  works  of  law.  This 
article  of  faith  commits  the  Lutheran  movement  to  the  cause  of 
unity.  They  quote  the  Formula  of  Concord's  Solid  Declaration, 
which  says  in  part: 

We  shall  at  all  times  make  a  sharp  distinction  between 
needless  and  unprofitable  contentions,  which,  since  they 
destroy  rather  than  edify,  should  never  be  allowed  to 
disturb  the  church;  and  necessary  controversy,  dissension 
concerning  articles  of  the  creed  or  the  chief  parts  of  our 
Christian  doctrine  when  the  contrary  error  must  be  refuted 
in  order  to  preserve  the  truth. 

I  must  observe  that  in  almost  every  case  that  I  have  studied  at 
Susquehanna  University  where  there  has  been  some  upset  or  con- 
tention, that  the  contentions  have  been  distinctions  made  over 
needless  and  unprofitable  matters,  things  that  do  not  touch  upon 
the  chief  articles  of  the  creed  or  the  chief  articles  of  our  Christian 
doctrine,  but  which  are  arguments  over  indifferent,  needless  things 
(in  Latin,  adiaphora),  which  Lutheran  theology  teaches  us  we  can 
safely  ignore.  My  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  con- 
flict between  the  college's  relationship  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  a 
relationship  of  the  strongest  kind,  and  the  participation  of  the 
university  in  the  task  of  serving  the  great  plurality  of  human  be- 
ings, of  all  religions,  of  all  races,  and  of  all  political  faiths,  that 
make  up  contemporary  society.  To  interject  the  belief  that 
somehow  there  is  a  contradiction  between  the  relationship  and  the 
task  is  to  bring  into  being  unprofitable  contention  which  on  its 
face  is  unLutheran,  unwise,  and  unchristian.  The  Boston  state- 
ment of  the  LCA  underscores  this  insight.  Indeed,  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  vocation,  our  calling  to  serve  in  the  world,  seems  to  me 
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to  be  warrant  enough  to  work  wherever  we  will  to  serve  human 
kind.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  perfect  expression  of  academic 
freedom  that  any  administrator  or  professor  could  wish  to  have. 
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What  perspective  should  be  taken  in  reacting  to  John  Cooper's 
fine  study  and  in  further  discussing  Lutheran  identity  in  a 
pluralistic  society? 

We  could  respond  as  students  of  higher  education  with  a  deep 
interest  in  the  area  of  church-related  higher  education  as  a  par- 
ticular type  of  institution. 

We  could  react  as  Lutheran  laymen  and  laywomen  concerned 
about  the  Church's  use  of  its  limited  resources  in  pursuit  of  its  mis- 
sion. 

We  could  consider  Dr.  Cooper's  remarks  as  members  of  the 
Commission  for  a  New  Lutheran  Church  responsible  for  recom- 
mending ways  that  colleges  and  the  new  Church  may  be  colleagues 
and  partners  as  the  nation  turns  into  the  twenty-first  century. 

We  could  react  as  citizens  concerned  about  the  health  and  vigor 
of  a  free  and  plural  society  but  equally  concerned  about  values  and 
about  institutions  that  preserve  values  in  a  secular  and  competitive 
society. 

Or  we  could  react  as  college  presidents  who  have  convictions  in 
all  of  the  perspectives  mentioned  and  yet  who  bear  responsibility 
for  the  day-to-day  life  and  long-range  future  of  institutions  that 
preserve  values  in  a  secular  and  competitive  society. 

Though  I  will  speak  as  the  president  of  an  institution  on  the 
issue  before  us,  I  will  undoubtedly  reflect  all  of  the  perspectives  in- 
dicated in  one  way  or  another  or  at  one  time  or  another.  As  a 
result,  it  is  quite  possible  that  my  point  of  view  will  be  less  ar- 
ticulate than  you  would  like  and  that  it  will  be  too  pragmatic. 
There  is  nothing  worse,  of  course,  than  a  vaguely  pragmatic  point 
of  view.  That,  however,  I  think  is  the  nature  of  my  assignment. 

You  can  intellectualize  the  issue  before  us  as  much  as  you  like, 
but  that  is  not  where  the  issue  will  be  resolved.  Rather,  the  issue  is 
one  of  very  practical,  day-to-day,  pragmatic  kinds  of  actions  that 
result  from  and  relate  to  the  feelings  and  attitudes,  the  fears  and 
hopes,  and  the  suspicions  and  trust  of  many,  many  people.  And 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  we  will  rationalize,  intellectualize,  and 
theologize  those  feelings  into  a  document  and  an  agreement.  There 
is  a  sense  then  in  which,  at  this  Conference,  we  are  going  about  all 
of  this  backward.  We  may  well  have  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and 
we  are  writing  the  explanation  before  we  fully  understand  what  we 
are  explaining. 

You  cannot  talk  about  the  relationships  of  people  in  totally  ob- 
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jective  and  scientific  kinds  of  ways.  With  all  due  respect  to  Dr. 
Cooper  and  his  explanation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Two  Kingdoms 
and  the  concept  of  the  left  hand  of  God,  I  suggest  that  the  topic 
before  us  has  more  to  do  with  our  affections  than  our  reasoning. 
And  I  suspect  that  with  the  continuing  research  on  the  hemispheres 
of  the  brain  that  some  of  Luther's  language  about  the  left  and 
right  hand  is  going  to  be  less  and  less  helpful  in  describing  late 
twentieth  century  problems  and  issues. 

The  issue  before  us  is  a  particularly  knotty  one  because  it  arises 
against  a  background  of  uncertain  feelings  and  relationships  be- 
tween church  and  college  that  have  evolved  among  some  LCA  col- 
leges and  their  constituencies  over  the  past  couple  of  decades. 
These  uncertainties  are,  in  fact,  a  result  of  the  very  pluralism  we 
are  discussing  and  arise  from  changes  in  the  churches  as  well  as  in 
the  colleges. 

It  is  not  just  the  colleges  that  in  their  maturity  must  serve  in  a 
wonderfully  complex  and  diverse  society  which  has  changed  them 
radically.  So  also  must  the  church  serve  amid  change  and  complex- 
ity. And,  more  importantly,  it  is  the  individual  church  member 
who  must  also  cope  with  this  plural  and  changing  society  and  his 
or  her  relationship  to  it.  Some  of  us  respond  by  being  more  open, 
others  by  being  more  closed;  but  most  of  us  respond  to  various 
aspects  of  our  society  with  varying  degrees  of  openness  and 
closedness. 

In  this  kind  of  situation — a  plurality  of  personal  responses — I 
suspect  that  reason  and  logic  will  not  be  helpful  unless  we  translate 
it  into  more  pragmatic  terms.  Unless  the  meaning  of  the  conversa- 
tions we  have  had  yesterday  and  today  can  be  made  a  part  of  our 
conversations  in  the  congregations  of  the  synods,  we  are  probably 
wasting  our  time.  It  is  that  critical  role  of  translation,  of  mean- 
ingful communication,  of  mutual  interaction  that  seems  most  im- 
portant to  me. 

Of  course,  the  theological  discussion  which  Dr.  Cooper  and 
others  have  presented  will  be  helpful  in  those  further  conversa- 
tions. I  will,  however,  limit  my  remarks  to  saying  very  little  about 
the  theological  issues  because  I  do  not  believe  that  our  problems 
are  with  our  theology  as  much  as  they  are  with  our  practice  of 
church-related  education. 

We  have  heard  from  Dr.  Cooper  a  constructive  theological  posi- 
tion that  will  be  of  benefit  to  our  present  discussions  of  the  place 
of  the  college  in  the  new  Lutheran  Church.  At  the  September,  1983 
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meeting  of  the  CNLC  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  we  created  several  new 
task  forces,  one  of  which  was  on  The  Church  and  Education.  It  is 
to  make  a  preliminary  report  to  the  Commission  in  February, 
1984.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  proceedings  of  this  seminar  will  be 
available  to  the  Task  Force  on  Church  and  Education  and  to 
CNLC  members  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  charge  to  the  Task  Force  on  Church  and  Education  is  a 
broad  one.  It  includes  campus  ministry  as  well  as  higher  education, 
and  it  includes  parochial  education.  It  does  not  include  within  its 
purview  theological  education  which  is  to  be  considered  separately 
and  differently.  One  of  the  matters  which  may  therefore  fall 
through  the  cracks  is  continuing  education  for  pastors  in  those 
areas  of  their  need  which  fall  within  the  purview  of  college  and 
university  disciplines  other  than  theology.  It  is  also  possible  that 
the  careful  articulation  of  theology  and  society  will  be  overlooked. 

The  Task  Force  on  Church  and  Education  will  need  to  propose  a 
rationale  for  the  new  church's  relationship  to  the  twenty-nine  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  ALC  and  the  LCA.  There  are  at  least 
three  very  specific  issues  with  which  the  Commission  must  deal. 
First,  it  must  deal  with  the  differences  in  language  which  the  two 
churches  currently  use  to  describe  the  mission  of  such  institutions. 
You  have  heard  much  in  the  theological  papers  presented  here 
about  the  LCA's  Statement  for  the  Basis  of  Partnership  Between 
Church  and  College,  but  there  are  many  differences  between  that 
statement  and  any  similar  documents  representing  the  rationale 
with  which  the  ALC  explains  the  church-college  relationship. 

To  some  the  differences  seem  minute;  to  others  they  seem  exten- 
sive and  very  serious.  The  faculty  at  my  institution  are  very  much 
concerned  about  the  language  we  are  going  to  use  to  describe  this 
relationship.  The  differences  in  the  use  of  language  in  church  and 
academy  thus  become  very  important. 

Secondly,  there  are  major  differences  in  the  way  the  institutions 
of  the  two  churches  currently  relate  and  the  ways  they  relate  to  the 
national  and  regional  church  structures. 

Third,  there  are  major  differences  in  funding  patterns. 

These  issues  of  rationale,  structure,  and  funding  are  not 
unrelated.  The  key  words  in  any  new  definitions  that  emerge  for 
the  new  Lutheran  Church  will  be  variety  and  flexibility,  and  the 
idea  that  there  will  be  several  ways  for  church  and  college  to  relate 
from  among  which  church  judicatories  and  church-related  colleges 
might  select. 
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With  these  and  other  issues  to  be  reviewed  before  the  new 
Lutheran  Church  begins  to  function  in  1988,  and  with  a  virtual 
certainty  that  there  will  be  changes  of  one  degree  or  another  in  the 
church-college  relationship,  the  efforts  here  will  be  helpful  in  our 
exploration  of  options  and  opportunities.  There  may  also  be  a 
need  for  you  to  remain  open  and  flexible  as  well  and  to  allow  a 
degree  of  latitude  in  coping  with  a  changing  situation  over  the 
years  from  1983  to  1988.  To  arrive  too  precipitately  at  a  narrow 
and  restrictive  definition  of  relationship  before  all  options  are 
known  will  clearly  not  be  in  the  self  interest  of  any  synod  or 
university. 

Three  elements  seem  inherent  in  the  discussions. 

First,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  case  for  the  involvement  of  the  church 
at  large  in  higher  education  at  large.  With  only  a  little  more  effort, 
one  can  make  the  case  for  the  relationship  of  some  parts  of  higher 
education  with  some  church  bodies.  It  is  infinitely  more  difficult, 
however,  to  justify  the  involvement  of  a  particular  group  of 
Lutherans  in  a  particular  part  of  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio  or  Min- 
nesota or  California  or  North  Carolina  in  support  of  a  particular 
and  specific  institution  like  Wittenberg,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
California  Lutheran,  Lenoir-Rhyne — or  Susquehanna. 

Second,  Dr.  Cooper,  in  good  Aristotelian  form,  has  suggested 
that  we  can  find  the  answer  to  our  problem  by  analyzing  the  ques- 
tion. I  disagree  and  believe  that  we  are  being  too  particular  and 
specific  in  defining  the  question  when  we  need  to  be  broader  and 
more  general.  In  pursuit  of  reconciliation,  we  need  to  broaden  the 
question,  not  narrow  it  down;  we  need  to  take  plurality  into  ac- 
count in  phrasing  the  question  and  in  determining  who  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussion.  There  are  other  constituencies  than  the 
ones  we  have  included  thus  far  in  the  debate.  Students,  faculty, 
staff,  board  members,  church  members,  residents  of  Selinsgrove, 
Pennsylvania,  alumni,  and  friends  and  benefactors  all  have  a  stake 
in  the  institution  and  in  the  issue  and  should,  therefore,  be  involv- 
ed in  the  discussion. 

Third,  a  meaningful  relationship  is  based  on  more  than  reason 
and  logic,  it  is  based  on  feelings  and  trust. 

There  is  another  level  of  our  discussion  to  which  we  must  attend. 
In  spite  of  what  we  think,  an  intellectual  discussion,  particularly  of 
an  issue  such  as  this  one  before  us,  is  not  of  particular  help  in  deal- 
ing with  persons  outside  the  academic  circle.  Someone  here — or 
several  of  us  here — must  translate  our  ideas  into  the  language  of 
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the  people.  To  fail  to  do  so  or  to  take  responsibility  for  its  being 
done  is  to  be  arrogant  and,  even  if  unwittingly,  to  advocate  a 
special  class  of  thinkers  which  has  no  responsibility  for  making 
thinking  meaningful. 

Martin  Luther — the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  whose  birth 
we  celebrate  in  this  year — never  made  that  mistake.  He  was 
deliberate  in  subjecting  the  church  and  its  doctrine  and  teaching  to 
the  power  of  reason  and  scholarship  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
hibiting the  reasoners  from  throwing  out  the  church's  mysteries. 
The  rabbi's  prayer:  "God,  may  I  never  use  my  reason  against  the 
truth,"  could  have  been  Luther's  prayer  as  well.  He  was  both  the 
consummate  scholar  and  the  gross  and  vulgar  German  coun- 
tryman. He  has  been  called  both  a  Medieval  Man  and  a 
Renaissance  Man.  He  put  the  church  in  the  hands  of  a  university 
faculty  and  subjected  it  to  the  scholarship,  the  debate,  the  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  error  as  well  as  the  certainty  and  the  insight  of  the 
age  of  reason.  Yet  it  was  Martin  Luther  who  also  said:  "Mere 
reasoning  is  like  an  empty  pair  of  britches,  but  rhetoric  or  elo- 
quence blows  up  that  hogsbladder  and  lets  you  know  how  all  sides 
feel  about  the  business." 

Somewhere,  sometime,  we've  got  to  blow  up  this  hogsbladder 
and  see  how  all  sides  feel  about  the  relationship  of  a  changing 
church  and  its  changing  colleges  in  a  plural  society  that  needs  all 
the  talent  and  reconciliation  it  can  find. 

As  I  have  gotten  more  familiar  with  your  situation  here  in  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Synod,  I  have  been  reminded  of  Luther's 
trip  to  Eisleben  to  settle  the  disagreements  among  the  Dukes  of 
Mansfield,  whereupon  he  died! 

Our  topic  also  reminds  us  of  Luther's  hasty  return  from  the 
Wartburg  to  the  confusion  and  chaos  of  Wittenberg  where  the 
Reformation  had  exploded  in  a  hundred  different  directions,  many 
of  them  unacceptable  to  Luther.  When  he  mounted  the  pulpit  in 
the  City  Church  to  preach  to  the  faculty,  students  and  townsmen, 
he  told  them  they  had  gone  astray  because  they  lacked  "patience" 
and  "love." 

Blowing  up  this  hogsbladder,  my  friends,  requires  more  patience 
and  love;  not  necessarily  more  papers  and  theological  discourse. 

Now,  of  course,  I  am  not  denigrating  any  of  the  fine  papers 
presented  by  George  Anderson,  Krister  Stendahl,  Father  Byron,  or 
John  Cooper  or  the  reactions  to  them.  They  are  valuable,  but  they 
are  not  sufficient.  Nor  do  I  want  any  of  you  to  think  for  a  moment 
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that  I  do  not  value  the  intellectual  enterprise  or  that  I  do  not  use  its 
methodologies  in  determining  my  course  of  action  as  a  president  of 
a  church-related  college.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that,  as  a  presi- 
dent, the  course  of  action  I  would  take  and  the  language  I  would 
use  to  effect  it,  and  the  determination  I  would  make  as  to  who  I 
need  to  discuss  it  with,  would  be  more  personal  than  the  process  of 
presenting  papers  and  reacting  to  them  allows.  What  we  are  doing 
here,  in  my  opinion,  is  getting  ourselves  ready  for  a  thousand  con- 
versations that  need  to  occur  in  many  different  places  and  with 
many  other  persons. 

John  Cooper's  paper  analyzes  the  theology  of  the  issue  before 
us;  he  analyzes  the  specifics  of  the  university's  program  of  church 
relationship.  But  as  much  as  the  format  of  a  scholarly  paper 
allows,  he  also  tries,  I  think,  to  persuade  us  to  examine  the 
premises  upon  which  we  are  acting — and  to  refine  our  actions  and 
behaviors  in  light  of  our  better  understood  premises.  You  recall 
the  premises: 

1 .  That  Susquehanna  desires  to  retain  its  historic  relationship  to 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

2.  That  there  are  Lutheran  traditions  upon  which  an  institution 
of  higher  education  may  legitimately  draw  in  the  course  of  fulfill- 
ing its  educational  function. 

3.  That  Susquehanna  is  not  an  intra-Lutheran  institution  design 
ed  to  serve  only  Lutherans,  but  rather  is  an  institution  that  seeks  to 
serve  the  larger  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Federal 
Union,  and  the  world  as  well. 

4.  That  Susquehanna  desires  to  maintain  and  to  improve  or 
strengthen  its  Lutheran  identity. 

Now,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that  I  believe  this  set  of 
premises  will  not  be  quarreled  with  very  much  in  the  church  at 
large,  in  the  synods,  or  by  thinking  church  women  and  men  in  the 
congregations.  The  problem  is  not  in  the  premises,  unless,  of 
course,  there  are  those  among  the  institution's  many  constituencies 
who  do  not  accept  them.  We  are  told,  however,  that  the  evidence  is 
that  no  major  constituency,  when  queried,  opts  out  from  them. 

John  Cooper  also  outlines  some  very  specific  and  some  very 
good  things  to  do  which  move  us  from  premises  to  actions.  He  lists 
five  such  suggestions.  I  shall  restate  them  slightly  for  emphasis  and 
effect,  and  I  hope  I  do  not  misinterpret  John's  meaning.  He  sug- 
gests: 

1.  The  need  to  develop  a  single,  central,  organizing  vision  for 
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Susquehanna  University.  I  concur  in  the  thrust  of  this  suggestion, 
but,  as  I  will  indicate  more  fully  a  little  later,  I  think  the  issue  is 
stated  much  too  narrowly  to  be  helpful  in  a  pluralistic  society,  and 
it  implies  too  few  points  of  view  in  the  discussion. 

2.  The  need  to  recognize  and  believe  that  there  is  value  in  main- 
taining its  church  relationship,  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  mission  in  a 
pluralistic  society.  To  be  neutral  in  a  pluralistic  society  is  to  be 
without  distinctive  value  either  to  the  church  or  to  the  society.  But 
it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  viable  church  specific  terminology  ac- 
ceptable to  all  parties;  yes,  even  mutually  arrived  at. 

3.  The  need  to  recover  the  Lutheran  heritage  in  language,  music, 
history,  and  religious  studies. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  a  Lutheran-related  institution  can 
find  some  unique  and  distinct  emphases.  A  cursory  review  of  the 
curricula  and  extracurricula  of  a  dozen  Lutheran  institutions  will 
reflect  some  of  those  opportunities.  A  thrust  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, however,  should  also  be  entertained.  A  focus  in  the 
languages — not  in  the  direction  of  German,  Norwegian  or  Swedish 
but  in  Russian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  the  Third  World — would 
also  be  defensible. 

4.  The  need  to  adopt  a  religion  course  requirement  for  students. 

The  requirement  of  a  course  or  more  in  religion  is  quite 
defensible  in  a  liberal  arts  context.  Clearly,  religion  is  important  in 
this  modern  world,  whether  we  are  practitioners  or  not.  The  rise  of 
the  Khomeni  in  Iran  and  the  Moslem  renaissance,  the  endless  tur- 
moil in  Northern  Ireland,  the  rise  of  the  Moral  Majority  in 
America,  and  the  thrust  of  national  and  worldwide  ecumenical 
movements,  have  made  religion  one  of  the  major  X-f actors  or 
unknown  quantities  in  the  projections  of  surprised  futurists.  The 
West  has  missed  the  boat  on  most  of  these  major  shifts  because 
religion  is  not  one  of  the  elements  which  our  businesses  or  our 
government  normally  screens.  A  one-course  requirement  in  an 
academically  superior  religion  department  is  probably  not  ade- 
quate for  any  liberal  education,  and  particularly  for  that  offered 
by  a  church-related  university,  but  it  is  a  beginning. 

5.  The  need  to  emphasize  the  high  academic  and  artistic  stan- 
dards of  the  Lutheran  heritage. 

In  this  area  I  would  add  also  the  possibilities  within  the 
Lutheran  heritage  for  a  distinctive  influence  on  student  life  and 
campus  climate.  In  fact,  I  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  that  we 
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have  said  so  little  about  the  student  in  our  discussions  here.  Not 
until  President  Byron's  presentation  last  night  did  we  have  a  paper 
which  had  as  one  of  its  paramount  assumptions  the  notion  that 
what  we  did  or  did  not  do  for  students  was  the  critical  measure  of 
the  church  relationship.  Pastor  Dennis  Griffin  of  the  ALC's  Board 
of  Education  sums  up  the  area  of  church-college  relations  very  suc- 
cinctly. The  student,  he  tells  us,  is  the  relationship,  and  unless  we 
do  something  of  value  for  students  there  is  no  basis  for  any  kind  of 
relationship. 

If  we  were  to  expand  upon  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  vocation,  I 
am  sure  we  can  make  a  case  for  the  calling  of  students,  in  a 
Lutheran  context,  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  of  the  col- 
lege experience.  If  we  all  looked  seriously  upon  our  four-year 
undergraduate  experience  as  our  calling — called  to  be  a 
student — the  ways  in  which  we  study,  have  fun,  and  make  use  of 
the  academic  and  artistic  opportunities  provided  would  be  dif- 
ferent. The  commitment  to  develop  ourselves  as  whole  persons 
would  be  more  explicit. 

Later  in  the  paper  Dr.  Cooper  slips  in  a  few  more  specific 
recommendations  which  I  also  endorse  and  repeat  because  they  are 
important  and  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

1 .  A  Lutheran  college  ought  to  have  a  church  relations  officer.  I 
would  add  that  the  person  chosen  ought  to  be  one  with  parish  ex- 
perience, preferably  ordained;  one  who  can  relate  to  the  pastors  in 
the  congregations;  and  one  who  knows  the  difficulties  of  the 
parish  ministry  in  this  synod. 

Let  me  add  that  the  presence  of  such  an  officer  does  not,  in 
my  opinion,  change  one  iota  the  fact  that  the  president  of  the  in- 
stitution is  the  chief  church  relations  representative,  the  chief 
alumni  officer,  the  chief  fund  raiser.  He  is,  in  fact,  in  many 
respects  the  very  embodiment  of  the  pluralism  of  which  we  are 
speaking;  not  all  things  to  all  people,  but  broad  enough  in  head 
and  heart  to  be  empathetic  with  all  who  have  a  valid  interest  in  the 
institution's  mission. 

2.  A  Lutheran  college  ought  to  have  a  "critical  mass"  of  facul- 
ty, staff,  and  students  who  are  Lutheran.  What  this  "critical 
mass"  is  in  actual  numbers  is  difficult  to  say,  and  each  place  must 
determine  it  for  themselves.  At  Wittenberg  we  have  set  as  a  purely 
pragmatic  target  for  critical  mass  in  enrollment  a  percentage  of 
Lutherans  equal  to  the  average  for  LCA  colleges.  For  faculty  we 
don't  know  what  that  figure  should  be,  probably  twenty-five  to 
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thirty  percent  as  a  minimum.  For  critical  positions  that  should  be 
Lutheran  we  specify  the  president,  not  the  board  chairperson;  the 
campus  pastors  (we  have  two);  the  director  of  church  relations; 
and  at  least  one  admissions  officer  responsible  for  Lutheran 
enrollment. 

3.  A  Lutheran  college  needs  a  college  calendar  that  recognizes 
the  significance  of  Passover  and  Easter.  Having  an  appreciation 
for  all  of  the  factors  that  are  taken  into  consideration  in 
establishing  a  calendar,  I  will  agree  with  this  statement,  but  not 
that  it  prescribes  a  given  calendar.  Some  good  church-related  col- 
leges are  in  session  over  Easter  and  Passover  and  incorporate  these 
great  festivals  in  their  campus  programs  very  well. 

4.  A  Lutheran  college  needs  to  feel  the  value  of  the  church  rela- 
tionship, even  if  the  relationship  becomes  less  direct  and  less  finan- 
cially supportive. 

There  are  some  other  elements  of  program  which  strengthen  a 
church  relations  program.  One  that  is  of  particular  interest  is  mak- 
ing the  institution's  most  valuable  resource,  of  course,  is  a  faculty 
of  talent  and  expertise.  Examples  of  what  can  be  done  include: 
making  faculty  speakers  available  for  congregational  and 
synodical  events;  having  faculty  with  particular  expertise  in  areas 
such  as  biomedical  ethics,  urban  problems,  war  and  peace, 
economics,  future  studies,  time  management,  and  other  areas 
available  for  service  on  task  forces  and  on  study  groups  in  the 
church  looking  at  world  hunger,  peace  issues,  disarmament,  the 
Middle  East,  global  understanding,  mercy  killing,  abortion,  racial 
unrest,  and  the  like.  The  church  has  need  of  academic  expertise  if 
it  is  to  relate  to  this  complex  and  problem-ridden  plural  society  to 
which  we  are  all  making  reference. 

There  is  another  area  in  which  we  can  make  a  valuable  resource 
available  to  synods  and  congregations,  and  that  is  in  making  our 
vast  library  resources  available.  Wittenberg  provides  official  ar- 
chival service  for  the  synods  and  their  agencies.  It  is  a  central 
audio-visual  library  for  the  Ohio  Synod,  sending  hundreds  of  films 
and  filmstrips  and  video  tapes  to  congregations.  The  institution 
has  a  program  of  pastors-in-residence  where  pastors  of  synod 
come  to  live  on  campus  for  a  week  or  longer,  have  a  carrel  in  the 
library  and  access  to  our  growing  Luther  Collection  or  any  other 
resources.  They  speak  in  chapel,  if  they  wish,  and  consult  with 
whatever  faculty  they  wish  to  consult  with. 

Dr.  Cooper  concludes  his  paper  with  a  rather  astonishing  set  of 
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assertions  that  say  that  in  spite  of  all  that  we  have  said  about 
pluralism,  it  really  does  not  exist  at  Susquehanna  to  the  degree  that 
it  needs  to  exist: 

"We  need  to  increase  the  reality  of  pluralism  on  campus. 
Now  it  is  rather  bland.  Actually,  we  are  serving  a  large 
number  of  conservative,  middle-class,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  students  who  are  more  like  each  other  than 
they  have  any  kind  of  significant  difference.  Pluralism  is 
largely  a  desire,  not  a  reality  here.  " 

This  assertion  would  be  descriptive  of  most  Lutheran  church- 
related  colleges. 

An  institution  does  not  need  to  be  a  microcosm  of  the  society  in 
order  to  receive  students  from  it,  study  it  with  them,  and  return 
them  to  it,  presumably  to  help  it  function  better  and  for  them  to  be 
better  prepared  to  live  a  full  and  meaningful  life  in  it.  But  John  is 
suggesting  that  we  need  to  be  more  plural  than  we  are,  if  we  are,  in 
fact,  going  to  reassert  a  Lutheran  identity  in  a  plural  society.  The 
real  importance  of  that  statement  is  that  we  are  going  to  change 
even  more  than  we  already  have.  When  we  do,  the  issues  of 
Lutheran  identity  and  church  relationship  may  be  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  resolve  than  they  are  now.  Certainly,  as  the  Commission 
for  a  New  Lutheran  Church  deals  with  the  issues  of  institutional 
relationships,  it  is  a  helpful  insight.  A  changing  church  relating  to 
its  changing  colleges  in  a  changing  society  requires  that  we  do  some 
very  careful  thinking  about  a  variety  of  ways  of  relating.  If  the 
changes  from  1980  to  2010  are  as  great  as  those  from  1950  to  1980, 
then  we  have  a  real  task  before  us. 

It  will  probably  be  of  little  help  to  sketch  out  ways  Wittenberg 
deals  with  issues  of  plurality.  Yet,  I  believe  there  are  some  helpful 
observations  to  be  made  from  our  approach  to  the  problem. 

Wittenberg  has  never  had  the  luxury  of  being  located  in  a 
strongly  Lutheran  territory.  When  it  was  located  in  Springfield, 
Ohio,  about  one-hundred-forty  years  ago,  there  were  only  nine- 
teen Lutheran  families  in  the  community.  It  was  located  where  it 
was  in  order  to  relate  to  American  society,  not  just  to  serve  the 
needs  of  Lutherans.  Springfield  was  that  point  on  the  Western 
frontier  where  the  nation's  first  east-west  highway  intersected  the 
first  railroad  that  ran  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River.  It  was  a 
spot  on  the  nation's  first  intersection,  and  some  Lutherans  thought 
the  church  should  be  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  founded  by 
the  renegade  bunch  of  Americanist  Lutherans  who  were  disciples 
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of  Samuel  Simon  Schmucker  and  wanted  to  de-Germanize  the 
church  and  the  German  immigrants  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
make  it  and  them  an  integral  part  of  America's  melting  pot  socie- 
ty. Benjamin  Kurtz,  who  played  such  a  major  role  in  the  history  of 
Susquehanna,  was  another  one  of  them.  Their  interaction  with 
non-Lutherans  was  considered  a  scandal  by  the  more  orthodox. 

Even  today  Wittenberg  is  in  a  state  that  has  only  four  percent  of 
its  population  that  is  Lutheran,  and  half  of  those  are  ALC 
Lutherans  supporting  Capital  University.  Our  supporting  territory 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky  is  an  area  where  ninety-eight  peo- 
ple out  of  one  hundred  are  not  Lutheran.  In  that  situation,  we  fac- 
ed the  need  to  seek  students  and  financial  support  from  non- 
Lutherans,  and  we  have  developed  a  faculty  that  is  clearly  oriented 
to  the  interests,  hopes,  and  aspirations  of  good  liberal  arts  college 
faculties  whether  in  church-related  institutions  or  not. 

When  you  ask  the  question,  "How  do  you  remain  Lutheran  in  a 
non-Lutheran  world?"  or  the  questions,  "How  can  you  be  plural 
without  being  neutral?",  I  would  observe  that  it  may  well  be  easier 
to  raise  the  questions  in  our  part  of  the  Lutheran  world.  It  cannot 
be  done,  however,  without  coming  to  grips  with  the  feelings  and 
perceptions  of  the  people  in  the  congregations. 

Let  me  conclude  by  being  more  specific  about  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  that  you  are  viewing  the  question  before  you  too  narrowly. 
When  issues  of  the  church-college  relationship  are  discussed  only 
between  church  representatives  and  representatives  of  the 
academy,  the  issue  tends  to  become  confrontational.  Both  groups 
are  representative  of  great  oral  and  written  traditions  and  bound 
by  a  necessity  to  maintain  a  logical  consistency  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  definition  of  the  question  then  tends  to  become 
more  narrow,  more  restricted,  and  more  scholarly. 

It  appeared  to  me  a  number  of  years  ago  that  at  my  institution 
there  were  a  number  of  important  constituencies  of  the  college 
who  were  planning  mutually  exclusive  futures  for  it.  Each  had  a 
"single,  central,  organizing  vision"  for  the  place,  but  those  visions 
were  not  congruent.  It  seemed  also  that  the  long-term  viability  of 
the  place  required  each  of  the  constituencies  to  be  not  just  suppor- 
tive but  to  be  enthusiastically  committed  to  the  job  we  were  doing 
for  young  people.  Students,  faculty,  and  staff  were  the  internal 
constituencies,  and  even  they  each  had  a  separate  vision.  The 
Springfield  community,  the  alumni,  the  churches  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  and  major  benefactors  were  the  constit- 
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uencies  represented  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  each  of  them 
had  mutually  exclusive  hopes  and  aspirations  that  needed  to  be 
reconciled  and  made  congruent. 

We  set  about  the  process  of  talking  together  about  our  different 
hopes  and  aspirations,  some  of  which  fall  into  the  category  of  the 
church  relationship.  But  the  role  of  the  church  relationship  was 
viewed  in  the  mix  of  all  other  relationships  and  held  its  own.  We 
did  not  separate  it  from  the  others.  In  one  sense,  we  put  together  a 
vision  of  the  institution's  future  in  which  every  group  got  its 
highest  expectations  into  the  mix  with  the  recognition  by  the  other 
groups  that  it  had  the  right  to  be  at  the  meeting. 

But  in  a  larger  sense,  we  also  said  that  just  getting  something  for 
everybody  was  not  enough.  The  total  had  to  be  greater  that  the 
sum  of  the  parts.  What  we  discovered,  by  letting  a  plurality  of 
groups  look  at  the  institutional  mission  and  purpose,  was  that 
together  we  did  add  up  to  more,  and  everybody  whose  support  was 
necessary  felt  that  they  were  part  of  something  bigger  than 
themselves. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  questions  of  church  relationship  should 
not  be  so  isolated  from  the  other  issues  and  questions  of  institu- 
tional mission  and  priority,  if  we  are  to  be  truly  aware  of  our 
pluralistic  environment.  And  I  would  suggest  that  representatives 
from  a  broader  spectrum  than  church  and  academy  should  be 
discussing  their  interrelationships. 

More  than  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  faculty  of  Harvard  College 
addressed  the  dilemmas  which  they  faced  as  they  sought  to  rethink 
and  reexpress  the  mission  of  Harvard  at  midcentury  following  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  The  results  were  published  in  1948  in  a 
volume  entitled,  General  Education  in  a  Democratic  Society.  The 
issues  for  Susquehanna  are  different  and  the  times  are  different. 
But  that  Harvard  study  embodies  another  principle  that  is  valid  for 
our  consideration  of  the  issue  of  identity  in  a  plural  society.  In 
every  issue  before  them,  the  Harvard  faculty  found  that  the  critical 
issue  was  not  to  select  alternatives  from  among  options.  All  of  the 
options  had  validity.  The  issue  was  to  find  the  appropriate 
balances  among  the  options  for  that  institution  at  that  moment  in 
its  history,  balancing  a  freedom  with  its  constraints. 

A  review  of  the  major  areas  of  concern  facing  Wittenberg's 
Commission  on  Mission  and  Priorities,  which  met  for  eighteen 
months  in  1976-1977,  revealed  the  same  thing.  We  were  called 
upon  to  balance  such  issues  as: 
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-  Education  for  its  own  sake  and  education  for  wholeness 
of  person. 

-  Competence  in  specific  disciplines  with  the  integration  of 
knowledge. 

-  The  liberal  education  of  women  and  men  and  education 
for  vocation  in  society. 

-  Secular  and  Judeo-Christian  emphases. 

-  Freedom  of  lifestyles  and  essential  community  restraints. 

-  Activism  for  social  change  versus  education  for  change. 

-  Tradition  and  innovation. 

-  Democracy  and  responsibility. 

In  every  case,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  choosing  one  over  the  other; 
it  was  a  matter  of  balancing  the  various  emphases  for  a  particular 
institution  with  its  ethos  and  its  traditions,  its  present  community 
and  its  resources,  its  particular  strengths  and  its  weaknesses,  and 
its  best  collective  aspirations  for  the  future.  Institutional 
uniqueness  would  not  be  evident  in  the  freshness  and  crispness  of 
the  ideas  presented  in  any  statement  of  mission,  but  rather  in  the 
unique,  even  idiosyncratic,  balances  struck,  the  intricate  and 
subtle  interweavings  that  resulted,  and  the  constant,  ever-present 
tensions  inherent  in  the  very  process  of  balancing  and  interweaving 
before  any  statement  could  be  written. 

It  is  through  such  a  process  of  consultation  and  balance  that  all 
of  us  must  come  to  a  definition  of  the  Lutheran  identity  which  we 
seek  to  share  in  the  pluralistic  society  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
The  success  of  the  venture  depends  upon  how  effective  the  process 
is,  not  on  how  well  written  the  documents  are.  Someone  must 
"blow  up  the  hogsbladder"  and  let  everyone  know  how  all  sides 
feel  about  our  business — the  business  of  helping  young  people  find 
themselves  in  our  pluralistic  society. 
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By  means  of  an  introduction 

When  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  was  formed  in  1963,  it 
chose  at  that  time  to  support  various  colleges  and  universities 
which  have  Lutheran  origins.  Within  the  governance  structure 
which  was  created,  it  was  determined  that  the  support  would  come 
through  individual  synods  related  to  the  schools  by  history  and 
geography.  Hence,  Susquehanna  began  its  relationship  with  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the  LCA. 

In  order  that  these  relationships  could  become  more  formal, 
covenants  of  cooperation  were  developed  between  the  various  col- 
leges and  their  synods.  These  agreements  incorporate  a  fairly  wide 
variety  of  elements,  but  most  contain  statements  dealing  with 
financial  support  and  personnel. 

In  the  area  of  faculty,  in  1973,  Susquehanna  and  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Synod  agreed  to  the  following  wording: 

"That  the  college  will  acquaint  each  member  and  prospective 
member  of  the  staff  or  faculty  with  the  college's  purpose  and 
program  as  a  church-related  college,  and  will  make  every  ef- 
fort to  employ  persons  who  are  willing  and  able  to  honor 
those  purposes  and  programs.  " 

In  1980,  a  new  relationship  statement  addressed  the  matter  of 
personnel  with  these  words: 

"The  colleges  will  acquaint  each  present  and  prospective 
member  of  the  faculty  and  staff  with  the  nature  of  the 
church-college  relationship  and  make  every  effort  to  employ 
persons  who  are  supportive  of  this  relationship.  The  synod 
upholds  the  colleges'  need  for  and  right  to  employ  the  best 
qualified  persons.  The  synod  will  assist  in  the  search  process 
by  offering  for  consideration  qualified  candidates  who  have 
Christian  commitment. " 

Although  the  Susquehanna  Board  originally  agreed  to  this 
wording,  it  later  concluded  that  it  had  not  acted  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  University  and  unilaterally  deleted  this  from  the 
larger  document.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Synod  found  no  fault 
with  the  wording  and  continued  to  affirm  it  while  suggesting  that 
the  Susquehanna  Board  attempt  to  fashion  new  wording  agreeable 
to  both  parties. 

During  this  sequence  of  events,  Professor  Stendahl  agreed  to 
form  a  special  task  force  to  deal  with  the  question,  "How  can  Sus- 
quehanna be  true  to  its  Lutheran  history  and  identity  while  serving 
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an  increasingly  pluralistic  constituency?"  His  task  force  included: 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Krister  Stendahl Harvard  Divinity  School 

Chairman 

Rabbi  Solomon  S.  Bernards Co-Director,  Department 

of  Interfaith  Affairs, 
Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nai  B'rith, 
New  York, NY 

Dr.  Eugene  Fisher Secretary  to  the 

Secretariat  for  Catholic- 
Jewish  Relations, 
National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops, 
Washington,  DC 

Dr.  Foster  R.  McCurley  Jr Lutheran  Theological 

Seminary, 
Philadelphia,  PA 

Rabbi  Charles  Mintz Temple  Ohev  Shalom, 

Harrisburg,  PA 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Otto  Reimherr Department  of 

Philosophy  and  Religion, 
Susquehanna  University, 
Selinsgrove,  PA 

Rabbi  David  Silverman Congreation  Beth  El, 

Sunbury,  PA 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Herman  G President,  Lutheran 

Stuempfle,  Jr.  Theological  Seminary, 

Gettysburg,  PA 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  W Chaplain,  Yale  University 

Vannorsdall  New  Haven,  CT 

Both  Dr.  Stendahl  and  I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
task  force  for  contributing  their  time  and  expertise  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  topic. 

Based  upon  an  early  draft  of  his  report,  Susquehanna  developed 
the  following  statement,  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  its 
Board  of  Directors: 

"The  synod  supports  the  university's  commitment  to  build 
and  maintain  a  faculty  of  outstanding  teachers  and  scholars 
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congenial  to  the  full  mission  of  the  university.  Central  to  that 
mission  is  an  education  in  which  the  quest  for  values, 
wisdom,  and  religious  understanding  enlivens  and  deepens 
the  search  for  knowledge  and  the  formation  of  character.  As 
partners,  both  the  university  and  the  synod  stand  firmly  for 
academic  freedom  and  religious  pluralism  in  the  university's 
life.  The  university,  with  the  assistance,  support,  and  en- 
couragement of  the  synod,  welcomes  needed  and  qualified 
faculty  and  staff  of  any  religious  view  who  agree  to  join  in 
this  education  endeavor  at  a  Lutheran  Church  in  America- 
related  university  whose  ideas  and  aspirations  are  rooted  in, 
sustained,  and  challenged  by  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.  " 

Subsequently,  at  its  June  1983  convention,  the  Central  Penn- 
sylvania Synod  rejected  this  substitute  language  and  referred  the 
entire  matter  back  to  its  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  It  is 
here  that  the  matter  now  stands. 

Jonathan  C.  Messerli 
Susquehanna  University 
September  19,  1983 
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PREAMBLE: 

The  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  at  Susquehanna  Univer- 
sity on  May  9  and  at  the  Temple  Ohev  Shalom  in  Harrisburg  on 
May  10,  and  I  was  instructed  to  write  the  report  on  the  basis  of  our 
extensive  discussions.  The  members  of  the  committee  agreed  on  a 
basic  outline  of  the  report.  My  draft  was  duly  circulated  among  the 
members  and  helpful  suggestions  were  submitted  for  me.  All  the 
members  of  the  committee  expressed  agreement  with  the  thrust  of 
the  report.  But  it  also  became  apparent  that  my  report  was  cast  in  a 
consciously  and  specifically  Lutheran  theological  mold.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  felt  quite  rightly  that  it  would  be  odd 
indeed  if  they  were  to  put  their  names  to  a  document  overtly  based 
on  the  perspectives  of  the  Lutheran  Confessions. 

All  recognized,  however,  the  obvious  value  of  a  report  which 
spoke  to  both  the  University  and  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod 
from  within  the  resources  of  the  Lutheran  tradition.  There  was  also 
total  agreement  that  the  vision  and  basis  for  action  that  emerged 
from  that  perspective  would  be  beneficial  and  congenial  to  the 
concerns  that  had  been  placed  before  the  committee. 

Thus  I  agreed  to  have  this  report  presented  in  my  name  with  a 
Preamble  along  the  lines  followed  above.  I  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  stimulation,  clarifications,  and  trust  which  all  the  members 
gave  me  in  this  enterprise. 

Krister  Stendahl 
July  1983 
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THE  REPORT 

I.  Introduction 

Susquehanna  University  owes  its  founding  to  the  vision  of 
Lutherans  who  had  the  courage  to  break  with  styles  of  European 
higher  education  in  which  the  Classics  had  come  to  form  a  barrier 
rather  than  a  bridge  to  the  world  of  learning  for  large  numbers  of 
men  and  women.  They  saw  how  the  dominance  of  the  classics 
could  perpetuate  European  class  society.  Pioneering  in  coeduca- 
tion, Susquehanna  dared  to  act  out  of  its  Lutheran  theology  in  a 
new  land  and  on  its  frontier.  This  report  aims  at  fostering  a  lively 
future  for  the  University  as  one  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  literature  on  church-related  colleges  and  universities  is  vast. 
Susquehanna  is  one  of  the  many  such  institutions.  But  it  is  worth 
noting  that  general  statements  about  church  relations  often 
overlook  or  downplay  what  could  be  the  special  genius  of 
Lutheran  perceptions,  histories,  and  potentials.  Church  relations 
can  mean  many  things.  Bob  Jones  University,  Catholic  University 
of  America  and  Yeshiva  University  are  also  "church-related," 
while,  for  example,  Brandeis  University  is  "the  only  Jewish  spon- 
sored, nonsectarian  institution  of  higher  learning  in  America" 
(Brandeis  Catalogue).  A  large  number  of  private  colleges  and 
universities  were  formed  by  churches  and  developed  into  secular 
institutions  with  or  without  some  continued  church  participation 
on  their  Boards.  The  Lutheran  churches  in  America  are  among 
those  who  have  remained  more  faithful  than  many  in  their  com- 
mitment to  their  colleges,  by  structure  and  by  support.  The 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  (LCA)  maintains  such  relations  to 
eighteen  colleges.  Each  of  these  colleges  have  their  own  history, 
conditioned  by  the  ethnic  and  regional  history  of  the  Lutherans 
who,  since  1962  make  up  the  LCA.  In  the  LCA — different  from, 
for  example,  the  American  Lutheran  church — the  colleges  are 
related  to  one  or  more  Synods.  There  are  significant  differences  as 
to  the  proportion  of  LCA/Lutherans  in  the  student  body.  The 
structure  of  the  Boards  varies  from  college  to  college  as  do  the  pat- 
terns of  cooperation  and  support  between  Synods  and  colleges  (See 
Solberg  and  Strommen,  pages  16-23). 

Thus  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod 
(henceforth  referred  to  as  "the  Synod"  in  this  report)  to  think  of 
its  relationships  to  its  two  colleges  separately  and  to  arrive  at 
separate  statements  of  partnership.  A  careful  study  of  the  '73 
Covenant  between  the  Synod  and  Susquehanna,  when  compared 
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with  the  Synod  and  Gettysburg/Susquehanna  statement  of  1980, 
strengthens  our  recommendation  in  that  respect.  One  is  struck  by 
the  thoughtful  specificity  in  which,  for  example,  Item  I:A  of  the 
1973  Covenant  (See  Appendix  1)  places  Susquehanna  in  historical 
continuity  and  draws  upon  its  own  statement  on  Purposes  and  Ob- 
jectives as  they  have  emerged  also  in  recent  years.  Such  a  living 
tradition,  with  distinct  accents  is  a  precious  asset  when  it  becomes 
increasingly  clear  that  the  distinct  character  of  a  college  is  the  one 
most  important  factor  in  its  future  claim  on  scarce  resources  and 
on  students  otherwise  forced  to  choose  public  higher  education. 
To  be  sure,  each  of  the  LCA  colleges  has  and  should  have  its  own  pro- 
file, just  as  LCA  colleges  together  have  and  should  be  informed  and 
nurtured  by  the  insights  and  perspectives  of  Lutheran  theology.  The 
discussion  about  their  character  should  not  be  subsumed  under 
general  perceptions  of  church  relatedness  and  Christian  objec- 
tives. 

II.  A  Theological  Base 

In  the  "Boston  Statement"  of  1976,  the  LCA  gives  guidance  to 
Synods  and  colleges  as  they  consider  their  relationships.  (See  Ap- 
pendix 4).  We  note  and  urge  others  to  give  serious  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  statement  includes  and  builds  upon  a  theological 
base,  grounded  in  a  distinctly  Lutheran  understanding  of  how  the 
"living  triune  God  is  the  Lord  of  both  the  church  and  the  college." 
Their  tasks,  though  different  are  both  God-given."  (As  one  reads 
this  part  of  the  statement  with  its  Lutheran  theology  of  creation,  one 
is  happily  reminded  of  Luther's  precious  saying:  The  Christian 
shoemaker  does  not  make  shoes  with  crosses  on  them,  but  rather 
good  shoes.)  Hence, 

"It  is  his  will  (the  will  of  the  Creator)  that  we  ally  ourselves 
with  all  who  are  moved  by  the  reason  and  conscience  to  respond, 
even  if  unaware,  to  his  law  written  in  their  hearts  as  they  seek  to 
advance  and  improve  the  human  condition.  This  association  is 
God-given;  this  cooperation  in  the  secular  is  God-pleasing.  For 
the  term  secular  means  non-redemptive;  it  does  not  mean  God- 
forsaken." 

This  means  that  education  in  general,  and  the  church-related 
college  in  particular,  have  an  integrity  and  purpose  grounded  in 
the  Creed's  first  Article,  concerning  Creation.  The  capacity  to 
learn — to  search  into  the  secrets  of  nature  and  use  its  resources,  to 
search  into  the  mystery  of  the  human  and  perceive  our  misery 
and  grandeur,  to  search  into  the  riddle  of  history  and  be  stalkers 
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of  meaning — is  possible  because  of  God's  goodness.  The  fact  that 
sinners  are  not  justified  by  knowledge  or  cultural  refinement 
should  not  obscure  the  further  fact  that  education  is  the  gift  of  a 
loving  Creator.  Through  it  he  would  enhance  and  enrich 
people's  lives.  Through  it  he  would  inform,  motivate  and  equip 
them  to  make  human  society  what  he  intends  it  to  be.  Sound 
scholarship,  careful  research,  and  effective  teaching  do  him 
honor  and  serve  his  cause. 

This  perception  of  education,  grounded  in  the  theology  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  establishes  the  freedom  and  significance  of 
educational  institutions.  It  affirms  the  college  as  a  college, 
devoted  to  its  primary  task,  blending  together  the  differing 
talents  and  convictions  of  many  persons. 

This  understanding  also  makes  clear  that  it  is  both  unbiblical 
and  misleading  to  speak  of  "Christian"  higher  education  or  a 
"Christian"  college.  People,  needing  salvation,  are  baptized  in- 
to Christ;  institutions,  entrusted  with  a  secular  task,  do  not  need 
to  be  baptized  to  be  faithful  servants  of  God  the  Creator. 

Thus,  the  term  "church-related"  is  to  be  preferred.  It 
describes  a  college  which  chooses  to  be  joined  to  the  church  for 
the  enhancement  of  the  work  of  both  and  for  the  advancement 
of  the  concerns  they  have  in  common.  (Boston  Statement,  p. 3, 
See  Appendix  4.) 

This  statement  constitutes  a  challenge  to  Synods  and  colleges 
one  which  includes  the  question,  "Is  our  perception  of  the  task  of 
LCA  colleges  distinctly  informed  by  Lutheran  theology  with  its 
distinction  between  creation  and  redemption?" 

It  is  our  impression  that  the  statement  of  Purposes  and  Objec- 
tives of  Susquehanna  {Susquehanna  University  Bulletin,  page  9) 
implements  such  a  Lutheran  perspective  when  it  speaks  of 
cultivating  "an  understanding  of  the  values  transmitted  by  the 
Juedo-Christian  tradition,  recognizing  that  these  values  may  be 
shared  by  persons  of  other  persuasions  .  .  .  ,"  and  as  that 
paragraph  includes  a  Lutheran  awareness  of  "compassion  for 
failures  inherent  in  the  human  condition." 

III.  On  Secularization 

The  Boston  Statement  makes  a  historically  correct  reference  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  secular  ("non-redemptive"  rather  than 
"God- forsaken"),  and  there  are  ways  in  which  God  wants  the 
world  to  be  secular — on  Luther's  model  of  "the  good  shoes." 
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Even  so,  in  the  contemporary  English  language  which  most  of  us 
speak,  we  rightly  refer  to  secularization  as  the  draining  of  religious 
seriousness  and  commitment  from  our  lives,  public  and  private,  in- 
stitutional and  individual.  The  secularization  of  an  LCA  college 
suggests  its  having  lost  its  soul,  its  commitment  "AD  GLORIAM 
MAIOREM  DEI,  "  (on  the  Seal  of  Susquehanna  University),  and 
its  distinct  roots  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  "Secular"  suggests  a 
college  which  is  ashamed  rather  than  proud  of  its  relation  to  the 
LCA.  When  that  happens  the  relation  to  Synod  becomes  infected 
by  suspicion  and  the  partners  cast  their  statements  in  increasingly 
adversary  style. 

The  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Lutheran  colleges  have 
theological  resources  for  overcoming  such  suspicion  and  fears. 
The  church's  concern  for  and  contribution  to  higher  education  is 
grounded  in  her  conviction  that  God  wills  education.  The  search 
for  knowledge  about  the  whole  creation  and  the  maturation  of 
people  by  such  knowledge  is  a  precious  value  in  its  own  right.  By 
her  support  for  colleges  the  church  witnesses  to  the  first  article  of 
the  creed:  "We  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth."  The  church  expresses  her  conviction  that  she 
wants  to  be  part  of  the  common  educational  enterprise  of  people 
and  society.  Encouraged  by  150  years  of  learning  lessons  new  and 
old,  Lutherans  in  America  are  committed  to  find  creative  and  im- 
aginative ways  for  such  service  to  society.  For  Susquehanna  that 
service  has  had  its  periods  of  educational  pioneering  to  the  benefit 
of  society  and  to  the  glory  of  God.  Thus  an  adversary  pattern 
where  the  college  is  responsible  for  education  and  the  church  for 
the  religious  dimension,  is  theologically  wrong  and  educationally 
debilitating. 

Susquehanna  and  the  Synod  face  in  the  1980's  the  common  task 
of  building  a  University  in  which  the  learning  is  enlivened  by 
creativity  and  where  faculty  and  students  are  challenged  by  the 
ultimately  theological  conviction  that  accumulating  knowledge 
without  a  quest  for  values,  for  what  is  right  and  wrong,  for  mean- 
ing, and  for  faith,  is  a  truncated  education,  potentially  disastrous 
in  its  consequences.  We  are  to  educate  stewards  of  God's  creation. 

Not  only  the  LCA  but  also  "the  world"  expects  rightly  that  in 
all  these  tasks  the  stance  of  an  LCA  college  be  openly  and  clearly 
rooted  in  the  Lutheran  tradition,  and  that  the  college  taps  those 
resources  for  all  its  work. 

Not  only  the  college  but  also  the  church  recognizes  the  wisdom 
of  learning  taking  place  in  a  community  with  diversity.  As  the 
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Boston  Statement  put  it  in  listing  criteria:  "Is  there  a  diversity  of 
religious  commitments  and  perspectives  in  the  college  community, 
a  diversity  which  is  intended  to  stimulate  religious  discussion  and 
not  to  avoid  it?"  (Some  Specific  Matters  to  be  Included  in  "Cove- 
nant" Discussions,  Item  3:B;  See  Appendix  4).  The  formulation 
reminds  us  of  Susquehanna's  Purposes  and  Objectives,  "If  Sus- 
quehanna's parallel  commitments  to  inquiry  and  to  faith  seem  to 
be  in  tension  with  one  another  this  is  not  only  recognized  but  con- 
sidered beneficial." 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  Boston  Statement  the  concern  for 
diversity  pertains  specifically  to  personnel  politics.  And  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  desire  for  diversity  in  the  student  body 
without  a  desire  for  diversity  of  faculty  would  be  inappropriate  for 
any  institution  which  aspires  to  education  rather  than  indoctrina- 
tion. 

In  an  LCA  college  such  diversity  is  not  haphazard  or  due  to  lack 
of  concern  for  convictions.  It  is  not  an  expression  of  a  "valueless 
education."  On  the  contrary,  the  desire  for  diversity  grows  out  of 
concern  for  vitality  in  the  quest  for  values  and  convictions.  Only  so 
can  one  draw  the  line  between,  on  the  one  hand,  secularization  as 
the  programmatic  avoidance  of  value  and  meaning,  and  on  the 
other,  faith  and  a  diversity  where  each  member  of  the  faculty 
chooses  enthusiastically  to  contribute  in  her  or  his  way  to  a  place 
where  the  LCA  and  the  college  both  desire  vitality  in  the  quest  for 
values,  meaning  and  faith. 

In  an  ecumenical  age  the  seal  of  Susquehanna  takes  on  a  special 
meaning.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  shapers  of  that  seal  knew  it, 
but  it  so  happens  that  the  inscription  is  perhaps  best  known  in 
Christendom  as  that  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  the  Jesuits. 
History  has  caught  up  with  the  emblem,  as  barriers  of  suspicion 
are  broken  through  and  Lutherans  have  entered  into  helpful 
dialogue  with  Roman  Catholics  to  their  mutual  challenge  and 
enrichment.  In  more  recent  years  Susquehanna  has  taken  signifi- 
cant steps  toward  Jewish-Christian  dialogue.  The  Susquehanna 
Bulletin  rightly  speaks  of  "the  values  of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradi- 
tion" {Susquehanna  University  Bulletin,  pp.  31,  37).  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  serious  attention  to  those  values  requires 
a  deeper  understanding  of  Judaism  both  ancient  and  contem- 
porary. Within  world  Lutheranism,  American  Lutherans  have  this 
special  opportunity  to  seek  such  understanding.  Susquehanna 
University  could  render  significant  service  to  the  LCA  by  becom- 
ing a  community  in  which  the  experience  and  insights  of  Judaism 
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gave  deeper  meaning  to  the  often  casual  term,  the  Judeo-Christian 
tradition.  These  are  all  examples  and  others  could  be  added,  of  a 
desire  for  a  diversity  which  constitutes  the  only  truly  effective  pro- 
tection against  overt  or  creeping  secularization. 

IV.  The  Chapel 

Church  and  college  alike  expect  "the  chapel"  to  be  a  central  and 
vital  part  of  an  LCA  college.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  also  the 
expectation  of  society  at  large.  Whether  there  is  a  building  or  a  net- 
work of  worship  and  action  is  immaterial,  but  society  expects  the 
church  college  to  have  a  vital  chapliancy,  centered  in  a  ministry  in 
the  tradition  of  the  college's  church.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Synod 
should  have  a  special  concern  for  this  distinct  mark  of  an  LCA  col- 
lege. 

Such  ministry  has  its  own  characteristics.  For  the  LCA  pastor 
who  serves  as  chaplain  in  an  LCA  college  is  not  a  pastor  only  to 
Lutherans.  She  or  he  is  the  chaplain  to  the  whole  community  in  its 
diversity,  responsible  for  the  nurture  and  deepening  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  all.  In  a  truly  diverse  community  this  is  certainly  not  achiev- 
ed on  "the  lowest  common  denominator";  rather  the  distinct 
needs  for  worship,  spiritual  nurture,  and  faithfulness  to  various 
traditions  of  religious  groups  must  often  be  met  by  the  help  of 
others  invited  to  and  recognized  by  the  college. 

In  such  a  ministry  the  chaplain  has  a  unique  opportunity  of 
showing  generations  of  students  how  to  grow  in  commitment  and 
faith  along  with  respect  for  and  willingness  to  learn  from  others. 
The  chaplains'  role  as  "the  Lutheran  presence"  on  the  campuses 
gives  them  special  opportunity  to  exemplify  that  art.  For  chaplains 
on  LCA  campuses  are  not  colorless  and  cool  coordinators  of  ac- 
tivities or  the  administration's  "religious  guardians  for  the  kids." 
The  chaplains  in  LCA  colleges  function  best  when  they  tap  the 
resources  of  Lutheran  faith  and  tradition  as  they  bear  on  all  their 
work,  preaching,  counseling,  organizing,  and  enabling  all  com- 
munities and  individuals  to  grow  in  their  spiritual  and  moral  life. 
LCA  chaplains  are  not  Lutheran  pastors  to  some,  Catholic  priests 
or  rabbis  to  others.  It  is  as  Lutherans  they  care  in  various  ways  for 
a  diverse  community  in  various  and  imaginative  ways. 

V.  Faculty  Building 

We  have  tried  to  place  the  discussion  of  Susquehanna,  its  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  the  Synod  in  a  wider  perspective.  That  debate  has 
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centered  on  Item  II-D,  i.e.,  the  section  on  Faculty  and  Staff  (See 
Appendix  2).  We  suggest  that  that  paragraph  unfortunately  pro- 
jects an  image  according  to  which  only  the  colleges  (Gettysburg 
and  Susquehanna)  are  cast  in  the  role  of  seeking  high  academic 
standards,  a  need  and  right  which  the  Synod  "upholds,"  while  the 
role  for  the  Synod  is  "to  assist  in  the  search  process  by  offering  for 
consideration  qualified  candidates  who  have  Christian  commit- 
ment." The  adversary  structure  of  the  statement  has  blurred  what 
we  perceive  as  a  shared  concern  for  finding  "the  best  qualified  per- 
son." 

As  the  section  now  reads  it  suggests  that  only  the  Synod  cares 
for  Christian  commitment  and  only  the  college  cares  for  academic 
quality.  This  is  an  unintended  yet  revealing  misrepresentation  of 
both  Synod  and  college. 

If  the  lines  sketched  in  this  report  have  validity  and  cogency,  a 
vision  should  emerge  in  which  the  Synod  and  the  University  join  in 
their  commitment  to  build  and  maintain  a  faculty  which  fully  ex- 
presses the  values  of  a  University  rooted  in  and  challenged  by  the 
Lutheran  tradition.  The  Synod  and  the  University  are  equally  com- 
mitted to  an  education  in  which  the  quest  of  values,  conviction, 
and  faith  enlivens  and  deepens  the  search  for  knowledge  and  the 
formation  of  character. 

Toward  that  end,  the  Synod  recognizes  the  wisdom  of  a  process 
of  faculty  search  and  appointments  in  which  the  integrity  of  the 
University  is  assured,  ultimately  vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors, 
to  which  the  Synod  elects  ten  of  the  members.  Serving  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  Synod,  these  members  share  fully  in  the  care  for  the 
life  and  integrity  of  the  University. 

Toward  that  same  educational  end,  the  University  maintains 
and  builds  a  faculty  congenial  to  the  full  task  of  an  LCA  related 
University  where  a  Lutheran  perspective  is  enlivened  by  diversity 
of  scholarship,  understanding,  and  commitment. 

In  the  crucial  task  of  seeking  candidates  for  faculty  appoint- 
ments, the  University  follows  the  procedures  of  Equal  Opportuni- 
ty and  Affirmative  Action.  Within  that  process  the  University 
avails  itself  not  least  of  the  resources  from  agencies  within  the 
LCA  established  for  placement  purposes. 

Members  of  our  committee  with  experience  from  LCA  colleges 
spoke  movingly  about  their  experience  of  the  crucial  role  LCA 
representatives  on  the  boards  of  trustees  have  often  played  for  the 
maintaining  of  academic  freedom  against  pressures  of  government 
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and  public  opinion.  Such  experience  strengthens  the  possibilities  to 
overcome  the  stereotyping  adversary  structure  of  the  statements, 
as  Synod  and  University  are  called  to  their  common  task  in  the 
maintaining  and  building  of  an  LCA  related  university  distinctly 
in  the  Lutheran  tradition — and  with  distinction. 
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APPENDIX  I 


COVENANT 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod,  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
and  Susquehanna  University 

A.     Susquehanna  University  affirms: 

Missionary  Institute,  the  forerunner  of  Susquehanna 
University,  was  the  first  and  only  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion founded  for  the  specific  purpose  of  training  "American" 
Lutheran  ministers,  thereby  to  "shake  off  the  European  iden- 
tity of  the  Lutheran  Church."  While  the  idea  for  this  institu- 
tion was  nurtured  and  given  impetus  in  the  Maryland  Synod, 
that  synod's  representation  on  the  Board  of  Managers  was 
replaced  with  five  ministers  and  five  laymen  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Synod  when  the  institute  was  established  at 
Selinsgrove,  on  Central  Pennsylvania  territory,  in  1858.  From 
that  day  to  this,  the  institution  has  been  "of  the  church."  As 
it  changed  its  name  and  its  programs  over  the  years,  it  has  re- 
tained and  strengthened  its  formal  relationship  with  the  synod 
as  well  as  its  capability  to  serve  the  church  in  new  ways. 

Article  1,  Section  2  of  the  constitution  of  Susquehanna 
University  states:  "The  purpose  of  this  institution  shall  be  to 
provide  opportunity  for  higher  education,  preparing  young 
men  and  women  for  service  in  the  church  and  the  various  pro- 
fessions and  vocations." 

In  its  statement  of  purposes  and  objectives  as  amplified  for 
the  public  in  the  annual  catalog,  Susquehanna  University 
asserts  its  concerns  to  keep  scientific  and  humanistic  goals 
related,  to  encourage  development  of  the  student's  in- 
dividuality both  to  himself  and  to  society,  to  foster  the 
reasoned  use  of  the  mind,  to  cultivate  an  understanding  of  the 
values  transmitted  by  the  Christian  tradition,  and  to  develop  a 
sensitivity  to  change.  The  concluding  statement  reads: 

"Susquehanna  is  a  church-related  college,  one  of  many 
unique  to  America,  colleges  founded  with  religious  dedication 
and  evangelical  fervor.  Because  of  its  origin,  tradition,  sup- 
port, and  leadership,  Susquehanna's  relationship  to  the 
Lutheran  church  is  close,  a  relationship  reflected  in  the  words 
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of  the  university  seal:  'Ad  Gloriam  Maiorem  Dei. '  There  is 
respect  for  and  understanding  of  the  traditions  and  beliefs  of 
the  Christian  faith,  but  there  is  no  hindrance  to  free  explora- 
tion of  ideas,  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  inhibit 
the  free  exchange  of  viewpoints.  If  Susquehanna's  paralleled 
commitments  to  inquiry  and  to  faith  seem  to  be  in  tension 
with  one  another,  this  is  not  only  recognized  but  considered 
beneficial." 

Susquehanna  University  believes  these  aims  and 
characteristics  to  be  consistent  with  the  view  of  the  mission  of 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  colleges  and  universities  as 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  College  Education  and  Church 
Vocations  in  1969.  In  1972  Susquehanna  was  accredited  as  a 
college  of  the  church  by  the  Board  of  College  Education  and 
Church  Vocations.  The  university  cherishes  its  Lutheran 
heritage  and  is  convinced  that  a  liberal  arts  education  without 
a  strong  and  viable  religious  ingredient  is  at  best  incomplete. 
It  therefore  affirms  the  church-college  relation  that  exists  be- 
tween itself  and  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod,  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  and  further,  commits  itself  to  continuing 
re-evaluation  of  the  forms  this  relationship  takes  and  the 
manifestations  deriving  from  it,  toward  the  end  that  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  church  and  university  will  best  be  serv- 
ed. In  making  this  covenant  with  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Synod,  Susquehanna  University  acknowledges  its  expecta- 
tions of  the  synod  and  its  service  to  the  synod  in  the 
statements  which  follow. 

B.     The  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  affirms: 

The  Lutheran  Church  has  always  been  concerned  with 
education.  For  Luther  himself  this  meant  both  the  establish- 
ment of  educational  programs  within  the  church  and  the 
reform  of  university  education.  His  goals  were  to  make  educa- 
tion an  effective  means  for  training  people  for  their  vocations 
in  both  the  church  and  the  community. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Lutheran  Church  helped  to  found 
and  to  sponsor  a  number  of  colleges.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
nation  most  church  bodies  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  spon- 
sor the  development  of  higher  education  in  order  to  educate 
their  youth  for  church  and  community  vocations.  Central 
Pennsylvania  contains  two  colleges    which   were    founded 
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under  such  circumstances  and  which  are  recognized  as 
Lutheran  colleges:  Gettysburg  College  (founded  in  1832)  and 
Susquehanna  University  (founded  in  1858).  There  has  been  a 
long  standing  church-college  relationship  reflected  in  the 
charters  and  constitutions  of  the  two  colleges,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod,  and  in  a  history  of  in- 
teraction between  the  church  and  the  colleges. 

The  church  is  aware  that  the  historical  conditions  which 
gave  rise  to  the  church  related  liberal  arts  college  have  chang- 
ed. However,  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  affirms,  that  although  the 
historical  situation  has  changed  and  that  some  of  the  tradi- 
tional grounds  for  a  church-college  relationship  no  longer  ex- 
ist, there  are  good  reasons  for  a  continued  relationship  on  a 
renewed  basis. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America  has  a  dual  mission  to 
serve  both  the  social  needs  of  the  secular  community  and  the 
institutional  needs  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  On  both  points,  a 
renewed  church-college  relationship  will  be  beneficial. 

The  church  must  actively  engage  in  the  struggle  for  a  just 
society  and  must  nurture  values  which  enhance  the  sacredness 
of  life.  Colleges  are  the  major  centers  for  education  of  the 
leaders  of  our  society  and  for  the  discussion  and  debate  of  the 
goals  of  our  society.  It  is  not  in  accord  with  the  church's  mis- 
sion to  allow  the  complete  secularization  of  society,  and  if  col- 
leges were  to  become  purely  secular  institutions  they  might 
easily  lose  contact  with  the  virtues  and  goals  which  it  is  the 
obligation  of  Christians  to  foster.  It  is,  therefore,  wise  for  the 
church  to  remain  in  a  position  in  which  it  can  influence  the 
content  and  form  of  higher  education.  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
church  must  continue  in  close  contact  with  specific  colleges. 

The  church  must  constantly  seek  to  renew  itself  physically 
and  spiritually.  The  church  must  speak  anew  to  each  genera- 
tion in  terms  of  the  problems  and  language  of  contemporary 
society.  A  college  is  precisely  the  context  in  which  the  time, 
talent  and  interest  are  present  for  a  discussion  and  witness  of 
the  way  in  which  a  Christian  experience  as  exemplified  by 
Lutherans  can  relate  to  contemporary  society.  It  is  not  in  the 
church's  interest  to  cut  itself  off  from  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  challenges  which  a  church-college  relation  poses.  It 
is,  therefore,  wise  for  the  church  to  remain  in  close  contact 
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with  contemporary  intellectual  movements.  In  order  to  assure 
this,  the  church  must  continue  in  close  contact  with  specific 
colleges. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  affirms  the  wisdom  of  a  continued  church-college 
relationship  in  which  the  synod  shall  receive  support  for  its 
several  missions  from  the  colleges,  as  well  as  assist  the  colleges 
to  achieve  their  special  missions. 

II 

Statements  of  Expectations 

Susquehanna  University  holds  the  following  expectations  of 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America: 

1 .  That  the  synod  will  support  the  university  in  its  striving 
for  academic  quality  and  in  its  concerns  toward  students 
and  obligations  to  free  inquiry  as  expressed  in  the 
aforementioned  purposes  and  objectives. 

2.  That  the  synod  will  provide,  through  appropriate  struc- 
tures, a  means  by  which  the  university  may  seek  counsel 
and  evaluation  from  the  synod,  communicate  its  needs 
and  objectives,  and  in  other  ways  fulfill  the  respon- 
sibilities of  this  covenant. 

3.  That  the  synod  will  encourage  its  congregations  and 
pastors  to  assist  the  university  in  enrolling  qualified 
Lutheran  students  by  making  information  about  the 
university  and  its  programs  available  to  congregations 
and  pastors  and  facilitating  contact  between  university 
representatives  and  members  of  congregations  and  other 
synodical  groups. 

4.  That  the  synod  will  encourage  its  congregations  and 
pastors  to  make  use  of  such  resources  and  personnel  as 
the  university  is  able  to  provide. 

5.  That  the  synod  will  provide  maximum  financial  support 
of  the  university  as  is  consistent  with  the  synod's 
resources  by  making  annual  budget  allocations  to  the 
university's  program  and  to  the  endowment  fund  when 
possible,  by  providing  additional  support  for  experimen- 
tal and  capital  projects  from  time  to  time,  by  encourag- 
ing synod  members  to  include  the  university  in  their 
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charitable  giving  and  bequest  plans,  and  by  assisting  the 
university  to  make  contacts  with  individuals  who  might 
respond  to  the  financial  needs  of  the  university. 

6.  That  the  synod  will  endeavor  to  select  candidates  for  the 
university  Board  of  Directors,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  both  constitutions,  who  are  committed  to 
the  strengthening  of  church  related  higher  education  and 
who  are  willing  to  devote  their  energies,  talents  and 
resources  to  the  support  and  improvement  of  Susquehan- 
na University. 

B.  The  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  holds  the  following  expectations  for  the  colleges  it 
undertakes  to  sponsor: 

1.  That  the  college  will  endeavor  to  maintain  high  and 
rigorous  standards  of  academic  excellence  with  regard  to 
faculty,  curriculum,  scholarship  and  graduation  re- 
quirements. 

2.  That  the  college  will  foster  the  study  of  the  religious  ex- 
perience by  teaching  the  sacred  writings  and  by  offering 
instruction  in  the  values  and  traditions  transmitted  by  the 
Christian  Church,  and  by  drawing  upon  the  experience  of 
the  Lutheran  Community  as  one  witness  to  the  Christian 
commitment. 

3.  That  the  college  will  sponsor  a  vigorous  pastoral  ministry 
to  the  college  community  in  order  to  encourage  a  Chris- 
tian commitment  among  its  members  under  the  leader- 
ship of  an  ordained  Lutheran  clergyman.  Included 
among  the  responsibilities  of  the  chaplains  will  be  con- 
cern with  Christian  worship,  counseling  and  Christian 
service  both  inside  and  beyond  the  college  community. 

4.  That  the  college  will  promote  an  active  concern  within 
the  college  community  for  the  human  condition:  That  it 
will  encourage  students  to  be  active  in  voluntary  social 
outreach  efforts  and  to  prepare  for  careers  in  social  ser- 
vice and  various  church  vocations;  and  that  it  will  en- 
courage its  faculty  and  staff  to  become  involved  as  in- 
dividuals in  the  life  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

5.  That  the  college  will  acquaint  each  member  and  prospec- 
tive member  of  the  staff  or  faculty  with  the  college's  pur- 
pose and  program  as  a  church-related  college,  and  will 
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make  every  effort  to  employ  persons  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  honor  those  purposes  and  programs. 

6.  That  the  college  will  encourage  qualified  Lutherans, 
especially  those  from  the  territory  of  this  synod,  to  apply 
for  admission,  and  that  the  college  will  grant  such  finan- 
cial assistance  as  is  appropriate  and  possible. 

7.  That  the  college  will  seek  to  be  a  focal  point  for  artistic 
and  intellectual  activities  which  relate  to  contemporary 
issues  and  achievements  and  that  it  will  encourage  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  the  synod's  clergy  and  congregations 
in  these  activities. 

8.  That  the  college  will  act  toward  students,  employees  and 
the  surrounding  community  in  a  way  which  promotes  the 
objectives  and  values  of  the  church. 

9.  That  the  college  will  make  every  effort  consistent  with  its 
educational  goals  to  support  the  programs  of  the  synod 
and  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  by: 

a.  Providing  opportunities  for  continuing  education 
for  Lutheran  laymen  and  clergy; 

b.  Offering  the  use  of  its  physical  facilities  at 
reasonable  cost  for  synod  functions,  programs,  and 
activities; 

c.  Making  the  time  and  talents  of  college  personnel 
available  to  the  synod  for  its  programs  and  activities 
where  these  will  not  conflict  with  their  obligations  to 
the  college. 

10.  That  the  college  will  govern  itself  prudently  by: 

a.  Making  a  strenuous  effort  to  build  its  endowment 
and  otherwise  provide  a  firm  financial  basis  for  the 
institution; 

b.  Maintaining  a  vigorous  board  of  governance  which 
includes  Lutheran  clergy  and  laymen  as  well  as  other 
persons  who  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  col- 
lege; 

c.  Promoting  a  maximum  degree  of  communication 
between  the  various  elements  of  the  college  com- 
munity so  that  each  understands  and  is  sensitive  to 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  other. 
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1 1 .  That  the  college  will  render  periodic  reports  to  the  synod 
concerning  the  college's  various  activities  and 
achievements,  including  its  financial  status. 

Ill 

Statement  of  Service 

A.    Susquehanna  University  commits  itself  to  serve  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  by: 

1.  Maintaining  high  academic  standards. 

2.  Providing,  within  the  university  curriculum,  for  the  study 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

3.  Sponsoring  a  vigorous  pastoral  ministry  to  the  university 
community,  under  the  leadership  of  an  ordained 
Lutheran  clergyman,  providing  regular  opportunities  for 
worship,  counseling,  and  nurture  of  the  Christian  faith. 

4.  Encouraging  students  to  be  active  in  voluntary  social 
outreach  efforts  and  to  prepare  for  careers  in  church 
vocations  and  social  services. 

5.  Acquainting  members  and  prospective  members  of  the 
faculty  and  staff  with  the  university's  purposes  and  pro- 
grams as  a  church-related  college  and  expecting  profes- 
sional employees  to  honor  and  support  these  purposes 
and  programs. 

6.  Recruiting  qualified  Lutheran  students  and  attempting  to 
meet  their  needs  by  granting  such  financial  aid  as  is  ap- 
propriate and  possible. 

7.  Acting  as  an  intellectual  and  cultural  center  where  the 
constituency  of  the  synod  may  find  a  relevant  and  useful 
program  of  continued  education  as  well  as  artistic  events, 
and  ready  access  to  faculty,  administration  and  students 
as  resources  in  areas  of  mutual  concern. 

8.  Treating  its  students,  employees  and  the  surrounding 
community  in  a  way  which  promotes  the  social  objectives 
of  the  church  and  witnesses  to  the  Word  of  God. 

9.  Communicating  with  and  interpreting  itself  to  the  of- 
ficers, congregations  and  pastors  of  synod  through 
periodic  mailings  and  regular  reports. 

10.  Making  its  facilities  available  at  reasonable  cost  for 
synod  functions,  programs  and  activities. 
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B.  The  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  makes  the  following  commitments  to  the  colleges  it 
undertakes  to  sponsor: 

1.  That  the  synod  will  honor  and  respect  the  colleges' 
academic  obligation  to  promote  open  exploration  of 
ideas  in  an  atmosphere  of  academic  freedom,  even  when 
this  involves  challenge  and  criticism  of  cherished  ideas 
and  institutions  of  the  church. 

2.  That  the  synod  will  provide  advice  and  counsel  to  the  col- 
leges in  those  matters  which  relate  to  the  study  of 
religion,  and  will  cooperate  with  the  colleges'  efforts  to 
obtain  teachers  and  other  resources  needed  for  such 
study. 

3.  That  the  synod  will  provide  advice  and  counsel  to  the  col- 
leges in  those  matters  which  relate  to  campus  pastoral 
ministry;  that  the  synod  will  recognize  the  chaplain  and 
the  Chapel  Program  as  a  part  of  the  church's  pastoral  ef- 
forts; and  that  the  synod  agrees  to  act  as  a  source  of  ideas 
relating  to  new  programs,  ideas  and  policies. 

4.  That  the  synod  will  assist  the  colleges'  efforts  to  identify 
those  campus  and  social  problems  with  which  students 
and  faculty  ought  to  concern  themselves.  The  synod  will 
keep  the  college  acquainted  with  the  church's  social 
thought  and  its  programs  for  social  action. 

5.  That  the  synod  will  honor  the  colleges'  need  for  and  right 
to  employ  professionally  qualified  persons  without 
regard  for  their  religious  affiliation,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  assisting  the  colleges  to  make  contact  with  qualified 
persons  who  are  willing  and  able  to  honor  the  purposes 
and  programs  of  the  colleges  which  concern  the  church- 
college  relation. 

6.  That  the  synod  will  encourage  qualified  Lutheran 
students  to  apply  to  church-related  colleges;  will  under- 
take to  interpret  the  policies  of  the  colleges  to  the 
members  of  its  congregations;  and  will  undertake  to  give 
sound  counsel  to  parents  and  young  people  concerning 
educational  objectives. 

7.  That  the  synod  will  act  as  an  intermediary  through  which 
the  colleges  can  make  contact  with  artistic  and  intellec- 
tual activities  of  the  church,  thus  expanding  the  colleges' 
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contact  with  modern  culture. 

8.  That  the  synod  will  act  towards  its  pastors,  members  and 
surrounding  community  in  a  way  which  will  promote  the 
intellectual  objectives  of  clear  and  honest  thinking  which 
are  common  both  to  the  church  and  the  colleges. 

9.  That  the  synod  will  make  every  effort  to  support  the 
academic  programs  of  the  colleges  it  sponsors  by: 

a.  Encouraging  the  colleges'  participation  in  a  wider 
association  with  similar  church  related  institutions  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad; 

b.  Interpreting  and  promoting  the  academic  programs 
of  the  colleges  to  the  members  of  the  synod  in  order 
to  build  a  loyal  base  of  support  for  the  colleges; 

c.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
colleges  before  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  and 
other  agencies. 

10.  That  the  synod  will  assist  the  colleges  to  govern 
themselves  by: 

a.  Providing  maximum  financial  support  to  the  col- 
leges that  is  consistent  with  the  church's  resources 
and  policies;  to  provide  annual  budget  allocations  to 
the  program  and  endowment  of  the  colleges 
whenever  possible,  to  encourage  synod  members  to 
include  the  colleges  in  their  charitable  giving  and  in 
their  bequests,  and  to  assist  the  colleges  to  make 
contact  with  individuals  who  might  respond  to  the 
financial  needs  of  the  colleges; 

b.  Encouraging  lay  and  clerical  members  who  are 
dedicated  to  and  knowledgeable  about  church- 
related  higher  education  to  serve  on  the  boards  of 
governance  of  the  colleges.  The  synod  undertakes 
to  elect  members  to  the  boards  of  governance  as 
provided  in  the  charters  of  those  colleges. 

1 1 .  That  the  synod  will  annually  consult  with  responsible  of- 
ficials of  the  institutions  concerning  the  synod's  relation 
to  the  colleges,  including  financial  arrangements. 

12.  That  the  synod  and  the  university,  in  accordance  with  the 
guidelines  of  the  LCA,  will  review  the  covenant  at  four 
years  intervals. 
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Recommendations 

1 .  That  the  covenant  between  Susquehanna  University  and 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod  be  adopted.  (Adopted, 
see  page  230). 

Adopted 

Twelfth  Annual  Convention 
Central  Pennsylvania  Synod 
Lutheran  Church  in  America 
June  22-24,  1973 

Pages  217-223 
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APPENDIX  II 

OFFICIAL  TEXT 

PREPARED  NOVEMBER  7,  1980 

AND  SUBMITTED  FOR  ADOPTION 

Statement  of  Partnership 

Between 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod  of 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America 

and  the  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  Related  to  it: 

Gettysburg  College  and  Susquehanna  University 

In  mutual  recognition  of  the  vital  importance  of  a  close  relation- 
ship between  the  church  and  the  colleges  related  to  it,  the  following 
Statement  of  Partnership  is  agreed  upon  by  the  Central  Penn- 
sylvania Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Gettysburg  College  and  Susquehanna  University,  on  the 
other.  This  Statement  of  Partnership  is  in  accord  with  the 
statements  adopted  by  the  Board  of  College  Education  and 
Church  Vocations  in  1969  ("Church-Sponsored  Higher  Education 
and  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America")  and  by  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  in  convention  in  1976  ("The  Basis  for  Partner- 
ship Between  Church  and  College").  These  statements  define  the 
separate  but  complementary  functions  of  church  and  college. 

I.      Acknowledgement  of  the  Synod-College  Relationship 

From  earliest  colonial  times  churches  and  colleges  have  been 
partners  in  American  higher  education.  The  Lutheran  church 
and  individuals  acting  in  its  interest  were  active  in  the  found- 
ing of  a  number  of  colleges,  including  two  in  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Synod:  Gettysburg  College,  founded  in  1832, 
and  Susquehanna  University,  founded  in  1858.  These  two  in- 
stitutions have  had  long  standing  church  relationships  which 
are  reflected  in  their  charters  and  constitutions,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  synod,  and  in  their  histories  of  mutual  service. 

Although  some  of  the  circumstances  have  changed  since  the 
founding  of  these  colleges,  there  are  compelling 
reasons — both  traditional  and  contemporary — for  continuing 
these  relationships.  Throughout  their  histories  the  church  and 
the  colleges  have  worked  to  provide  avenues  for  discussion 
and  debate  on  the  goals  of  society  and  to  develop  leadership  in 
nurturing  values  which  enhance  the  sacredness  of  life. 
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Within  the  context  of  American  higher  education,  it  is  on  the 
campus  of  the  church-related  institution  where  the  church  has 
the  greatest  freedom  to  foster  visibly  the  virtues  and  goals  it 
espouses.  The  church  must  not  cut  itself  off  from  the  historic 
and  contemporary  intellectual  and  spiritual  challenges  which 
a  church-college  relationship  poses.  It  is  therefore  imperative 
that  the  church  continue  close  contact  with  specific  colleges. 

In  addition,  Gettysburg  College  and  Susquehanna  University 
acknowledge  the  vital  importance  of  close  contact  with  the 
church.  Traditionally  and  presently  these  colleges  have  main- 
tained, and  do  maintain,  that  for  them  liberal  arts  education 
needs  to  occur  in  a  setting  where  the  Christian  faith  is 
presented  as  a  living  option.  Such  a  setting  can  best  be  sus- 
tained where  the  college  and  church  work  together  in  close 
partnership  to  support  the  free  exploration  of  ideas,  the  pur- 
suit of  high  academic  standards,  the  growth  of  concern  for 
others,  and  the  building  of  one's  faith  within  a  community 
guided  by  Judeo-Christian  values. 

Both  Gettysburg  College  and  Susquehanna  University 
acknowledge  their  historical  connections  with  the  Lutheran 
church  and  pledge  to  continue  this  relationship  while  con- 
stantly reevaluating  it  in  order  to  discover  and  develop  new 
dimensions  of  mutual  benefit.  Thus,  the  colleges  will  continue 
to  educate  students  for  service  in  church  and  society  and  to  in- 
clude the  expression  of  Christian  teachings  as  a  distinctive  ele- 
ment of  their  character  as  colleges  related  to  the  church.  This 
expression  will  take  place  in  an  intellectual  atmosphere 
marked  by  the  free  exploration  of  ideas.  The  colleges 
recognize  and  accept  the  reciprocity  inherent  in  their  relation- 
ship with  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod;  the  synod  and  the 
colleges  have  mutual  expectations. 

II.    Expectations  and  Commitments 

As  separate,  autonomous  partners  in  the  relationship  thus 
described,  Gettysburg  College,  Susquehanna  University,  and 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod  agree  to  devote  their  best  ef- 
forts toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  following: 

A.    ACADEMIC  QUALITY 

The  colleges  will  maintain  the  highest  possible  academic 
standards  in  an  atmosphere  which  promotes  the  free  and 
open  exploration  of  ideas.  The  synod  affirms  these  stan- 
dards and  recognizes  that  the  pursuit  of  this  academic 
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obligation  involves  criticism,  as  well  as  affirmation,  of 
ideas  and  institutions. 

B.  RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

The  colleges  will  offer  a  curricular  program  in 
religious  studies  which  will  include  a  study  of  the 
Bible  and  a  presentation  of  the  faith,  ethics  and 
history  of  the  Christian  community.  Where  ap- 
propriate, this  program  will  draw  upon  the  past  and 
present  experiences  of  the  Lutheran  church.  The 
synod  will  offer  counsel  and  assistance  in  matters 
relating  to  religious  studies. 

C.  PASTORAL  MINISTRY 

In  order  to  encourage  Christian  commitment  among 
the  members  of  their  respective  communities,  the 
colleges  will  sponsor  vigorous  pastoral  ministries 
under  the  leadership  of  chaplains  who  are  ordained 
Lutheran  ministers.  In  order  to  confront  persons 
with  the  challenge  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  the  Christ, 
the  colleges  will  provide  regular  opportunities  for 
worship,  counseling,  witness,  service,  and  the  nur- 
turing of  the  Christian  faith.  The  synod  will  provide 
counsel  to  the  colleges  in  matters  relating  to  the  cam- 
pus pastoral  ministry  and  will  recognize  the  chaplain 
and  the  chapel  program  as  a  part  of  the  church's 
pastoral  efforts. 

D.  FACULTY  AND  STAFF 

The  colleges  will  acquaint  each  present  and  prospec- 
tive member  of  the  faculty  and  staff  with  the  nature 
of  the  church-college  relationship  and  make  every 
effort  to  employ  persons  who  are  supportive  of  this 
relationship.  The  synod  upholds  the  colleges'  need 
for  and  right  to  employ  the  best  qualified  persons. 
The  synod  will  assist  in  the  search  process  by  offer- 
ing for  consideration  qualified  candidates  who  have 
Christian  commitment. 

E.  LUTHERAN  STUDENTS 

The  synod,  both  through  its  own  structure  and 
among  the  pastors  and  congregations,  will  en- 
courage Lutheran  students  to  apply  for  admission  to 
Gettysburg  College  and  Susquehanna  University. 
The  colleges  will  actively  recruit  Lutheran  students 
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and  will  provide  such  financial  aid  as  is  appropriate 
and  possible  for  those  who  qualify  for  admission. 

F.  SOCIAL  AWARENESS 

The  colleges  will  promote  among  students,  faculty, 
and  staff  an  active  concern  for  the  human  condition 
and  will  encourage  involvement  in  voluntary  social 
outreach  efforts  and  the  consideration  of  careers  in 
church  and  social  service.  The  synod  will  assist  in 
identifying  educational  and  career  opportunities,  as 
well  as  issues  of  special  concern  to  the  church  and 
society. 

G.  MORAL  LIFE  AND  WITNESS 

The  colleges  will  seek  to  promote  a  campus  com- 
munity in  which  there  is  sensitivity  to  Christian 
ethics,  with  particular  regard  for  human  dignity  and 
the  moral  implications  of  decisions  and  conduct. 
The  synod  will  assist  the  colleges  with  resources  for 
the  articulation  of  Christian  ethics. 

H.    CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

The  colleges  will  seek  to  be  centers  for  artistic  and 
intellectual  activities  and  will  encourage  participa- 
tion in  these  activities  by  the  synod's  clergy  and  con- 
gregations. The  synod  will  acquaint  the  colleges  with 
the  artistic  and  intellectual  activities  of  the  church. 

I.      CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

The  colleges  will  provide  to  the  church  the  benefits 
of  their  scholarship,  create  continuing  education  op- 
portunities for  the  people  of  the  synod,  and  make 
the  time  and  talent  of  institutional  personnel 
available  to  the  church.  The  synod  will  identify  its 
educational  needs  and  encourage  its  pastors  and 
congregations  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  colleges. 

J.      BOARDS  AND  COMMITTEES 

The  synod  and  colleges  will  encourage  the  selection 
of  persons  who  are  committed  to  strengthening 
church-related  higher  education  and  who  are  willing 
to  devote  their  wisdom,  energy,  and  resources  to  the 
support  of  the  colleges.  The  synod  will  make  max- 
imum appropriate  use  of  personnel  on  its  boards, 
commissions,  and  committees. 
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K.     FINANCES 

The  synod  will  provide  such  financial  support  to  the 
colleges  as  is  consistent  with  the  synod's  resources. 
The  synod  will  make  annual  budget  allocations  to 
the  colleges,  encourage  synod  members  to  include 
the  colleges  in  their  charitable  giving  and  estate  plan- 
ning, and  from  time  to  time  make  grants  to  their  en- 
dowment, experimental  programs,  and  capital  pro- 
jects. The  colleges  will  practice  sound  stewardship  in 
development  and  administration  of  their  resources. 

L.     FACILITIES 

The  colleges  will  make  their  physical  facilities 
available  at  reasonable  cost  for  synod  functions, 
programs  and  activities.  The  synod  will  encourage 
use  of  the  colleges'  facilities. 

M.    COMMUNICATION 

The  colleges  will  clearly  state  their  relationship  to  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  in  their  catalogs  and  all 
official  publications.  The  colleges  will  communicate 
with  and  interpret  their  programs  to  the  officers, 
congregations,  and  pastors  of  the  synod,  and  will 
render  annual  reports  to  the  synod  concerning  their 
activities  and  achievements,  financial  status,  and 
needs.  The  synod,  likewise,  will  communicate  its 
program  and  activities  to  the  colleges  and  will  inter- 
pret and  promote  the  colleges  among  the  members 
of  the  synod  in  order  to  build  a  climate  for  support 
of  church-related  higher  education. 

III.  Implementation  and  Review 

This  Statement  of  Partnership  shall  be  regarded  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  relationship  existing  between  the  Central  Penn- 
sylvania synod  and  the  institutions  of  higher  education  related 
to  it:  Gettysburg  College  and  Susquehanna  University.  Im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  this  statement  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  bishop  of  the  synod  and  the  presidents  of 
the  colleges.  According  to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
guidelines  it  will  be  reviewed  by  the  synod  and  the  colleges  at 
four-year  intervals  and  in  consultation  with  the  Division  for 
Mission  in  North  America,  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
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APPENDIX  III 

VI.    OLD  BUSINESS 

A.     Church  Relations 

Dr.  Shobert  provided  background  on  the  resolution  from 
the  Executive  Committee  now  before  the  Board.  He  also 
acknowledged  a  letter  from  Rev.  Fred  Wedemeyer,  Central 
Pa.  Synod,  asking  that  the  University  take  no  action  on  the 
resolution  being  considered  until  the  Stendahl  Committee 
makes  a  report. 

Dr.  Messerli  referred  to  the  Stendahl  Committee  and  the  two  ques- 
tions it  will  address:  How  can  an  institution  such  as  Susquehanna 
be  true  to  its  historic  relation  with  the  Lutheran  church  while  serv- 
ing an  increasingly  diverse  constituency?  The  committee  will  con- 
sist of: 

Rabbi  Solomon  S.  Bernards  Rabbi  David  Silverman 
Dr.  Eugene  Fisher  Professor  Krister  Stendahl 

Dr.  Foster  R.  McCurley  Jr.   Dr.  Herman  G. 
Rabbi  Charles  Mintz  Stuempfle  Jr. 

Professor  Otto  Reimherr        The  Rev.  John  W. 

Vannorsdall 

Mr.  Arthur  made  a  motion,  seconded  by  Dr.  Urey,  that  the  resolu- 
tion relating  to  Paragraph  II-D  of  the  Partnership  Agreement  as 
passed  by  the  Executive  Committee  on  April  19,  1982,  be  approved 
by  the  full  Board.  The  motion  is  as  follows: 

WHEREAS  paragraph  II-D  of  the  ''Statement  of  Partnership 
Between  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  and  the  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
Related  to  it:  Gettysburg  College  and  Susquehanna  University," 
has  been  interpreted  by  some  people  of  good  will  among  the 
Faculty  and  this  Board  as  presenting  the  potential  for  a  type  or 
degree  of  involvement  and/or  limitation  by  the  Church  (Synod) 
in  the  hiring  practice  of  the  University,  which  neither  has  been 
nor  should  be  operative. 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  Susquehanna 
University  determines  to  achieve,  with  all  possible  speed,  the 
elimination  of  paragraph  II-D  from  the  Partnership  Statement 
and  states  that  Susquehanna  University  disavows  paragraph  II- 
D  and  any  application  of  II-D  to  the  policies  and  practices  of  the 
University. 
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Rev.  Shaheen  then  moved  that  the  Board  postpone  a  vote  on  the 
resolution  until  following  the  report  of  the  Stendahl  Committee. 
The  Shaheen  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Gunther.  (The  Chair- 
man ruled  that  this  second  motion  could  be  discussed  with  the  first 
motion.) 

Following  a  long  discussion,  Rev.  Shaheen  withdrew  his  motion  to 
postpone.  The  motion  to  postpone  was  withdrawn. 

The  Chairman  stepped  down  by  appointing  Mr.  Isaacs  to  chair  the 
meeting.  Dr.  Shobert  indicated  his  support  of  the  resolution  from 
the  Executive  Committee  in  support  of  disavowing  Paragraph  II- 
D,  but  indicated  a  willingness,  following  the  passing  of  the  resolu- 
tion, to  entertain  a  separate  motion  that  would  form  a  committee 
to  work  with  Synod  to  search  for  an  acceptable  alternative. 

Mr.  Clapper  moved  that  a  substitute  motion  be  introduced.  This 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wissinger.  The  substitute  motion  reads: 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Susquehanna 
University  commence  immediate  renegotiation  with  Synod  of 
the  existing  Partnership  Agreement  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  problems  arising  from  the  present  interpretation  of 
Paragraph  II-D. 

The  substitute  motion  was  defeated  21-12. 

The  original  motion  as  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee 
was  approved  by  20  for,  11  against,  1  abstaining. 
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APPENDIX  IV 

A 

Statement 

of  the 

Lutheran  Church  in  America 

The  Basis  for  Partnership 
Between  Church  and  College 

CONTEXT 

From  earliest  colonial  days  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  most  colleges  and  universities  were  established  and  sup- 
ported by  the  churches.  This  commitment  in  the  area  of  higher 
education  was  rooted  in  the  conviction  that  both  society  and  the 
church  must  be  supplied  with  persons  well  equipped  for  leader- 
ship. It  was  a  necessary  commitment  because  other  segments  of 
society,  including  government  at  all  levels,  gave  scant  attention  to 
the  provision  of  higher  education. 

In  the  past  one  hundred  years,  and  especially  in  the  past  few 
decades,  the  situation  has  been  reversed.  Receiving  wide  and 
significant  support,  extensive  public  systems  of  higher  education 
and  non-church-related  private  schools  have  grown  in  strength  and 
reputation  and  often  overshadow  the  institutions  related  to  the 
churches. 

A  variety  of  factors  has  intensified  this  trend,  and  there  has  been 
a  spreading  erosion  of  the  numbers  and  identity  of  the  colleges 
related  to  the  church.  These  factors  include:  a  decline  in  the  pro- 
portion of  Christians  in  these  colleges;  the  increasingly  secularized 
character  and  outlook  of  the  colleges;  a  diminishing  ethnic  con- 
sciousness; spiraling  educational  costs;  the  pressure  on  the  colleges 
to  expand  in  size,  facilities  and  programs  beyond  the  support  the 
church  can  provide;  and  the  commitment  of  the  church's  attention 
and  resources  to  other  compelling  social  concerns  and  issues. 

All  of  this  has  caused  persons  in  both  church  and  college  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  inherited  relationships 
which  bind  them  together.  Indeed,  many  colleges  and  their  parent 
churches  have  dissolved  long-standing  ties,  going  their  separate 
ways  with  only  a  polite  bow  to  their  past  association.  Often  this 
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decision  has  been  made  by  default,  with  neither  party  perceiving 
the  consequences,  and  the  record  is  clear  that,  once  the  relation- 
ship has  been  broken,  there  is  little  likelihood  it  will  ever  be 
restored. 

In  view  of  the  severe  pressures  experienced  by  the  church  and  the 
college,  it  is  perhaps  surprising  that  the  demise  of  a  college  or  its 
disaffiliation  with  the  church  has  not  been  the  experience  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  except  in  a  very  few  cases.  For  this, 
the  church  is  grateful,  and  it  would  pay  tribute  to  all  who  have  sus- 
tained the  colleges  and  their  ties  to  the  church. 

PURPOSE 

This  statement  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  has  six  pur- 
poses: (1)  to  define  the  separate  but  complementary  functions  of 
church  and  college;  (2)  to  affirm  the  college's  important  role  as  a 
servant  of  God  the  Creator;  (3)  to  establish  a  rationale  for  the 
church's  continuing  role  in  higher  education;  (4)  to  assist  the 
representatives  of  its  synods  and  the  colleges  as  they  discuss  and 
revise  the  "covenants"  between  them;  (5)  to  offer  material  that 
may  be  used  by  the  colleges  internally;  and  (6)  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  continuing  study  and  debate  about  the  purpose  and  the 
potential  in  the  relationship  of  the  church  and  the  college. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  to  be  linked 
significantly  with  colleges  and  universities  which,  in  turn,  desire  a 
significant  link  with  the  church.  This  desire  is  not  based  on  the 
belief  that  a  common  history  is  reason  in  itself  for  a  common 
future;  rather,  it  is  rooted  in  the  conviction  that  there  are  dimen- 
sions and  resources  in  the  relationship  they  have  inherited  which 
can  greatly  enhance  the  present  and  future  ministries  of  both  the 
church  and  the  college. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  BASE 

The  living  triune  God  is  the  Lord  of  both  church  and  college. 
Their  tasks,  though  different,  are  both  God-given.  He  rules  over 
both  through  his  Word,  and  both  are  important  in  the  fulfilling  of 
his  Will  for  his  creation. 

Through  the  church  God  makes  known  his  love  for  his  world,  as 
the  Spirit  leads  us  to  the  Christ  who  is  the  incarnate  expression  of 
his  will  and  his  grace.  We  do  not  look  for  truth  in  the  abstract,  for 
our  crucified  and  risen  Savior  bears  God's  truth  in  his  person,  and 
he  is  the  truth  who  makes  us  free. 
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As  we  respond  to  his  claim  on  our  lives  in  trust  and  obedience, 
we  are  bound  together  in  his  church.  As  the  communion  of  saints, 
we  live  under  his  Word,  being  brought  to  repentance  by  his  judg- 
ment and  being  nourished  by  his  forgiveness.  We  are  established  in 
our  identity  as  his  people  in  Holy  Baptism  and  renewed  in  it  as  we 
receive  the  Lord's  Supper.  Our  lives  are  joined  as  we  instruct,  ad- 
monish, correct,  encourage,  console  and  strengthen  one  another  in 
the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints. 

All  of  this — to  proclaim  and  hear  the  Word,  to  administer  and 
receive  the  sacraments,  and  to  share  a  common  life — we  must  do 
as  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  essential. 

As  God's  people  we  are  bound  to  God's  Word  for  a  purpose 
beyond  our  own  advantage.  The  reason  we  have  been  called,  our 
vocation,  is  to  give  glory  to  God  by  investing  ourselves  in  his  pur- 
poses. Through  his  Gospel,  God  calls  us  to  a  faith-motivated  ser- 
vanthood  in  which  we  are  to  show  love  for  our  neighbors. 

As  we  carry  out  the  God-given  ministries  of  our  ordinary  days, 
we  discern  that  God  has  woven  into  the  fabric  of  all  he  has  created 
his  desire  and  his  design  that  all  people  work  together  to  tend  his 
unfolding  creation  and  to  care  for  one  another.  As  Creator,  he 
reaches  out  to  include  all  whom  he  has  made  and  loves  in  his  pur- 
poses. Through  his  Law,  God  calls  all  people,  including  his  saints, 
to  a  responsible  citizenship  in  which  they  are  to  work  together  to 
promote  justice  and  to  enhance  the  life  they  have  in  common. 

As  we  live  and  work  with  others,  we  discern  the  outlines  of  this 
design.  We  are  set  in  families;  we  establish  governments;  we  take 
our  place  in  the  structures  of  commerce  and  industry;  we  form 
organizations — colleges  among  them — to  promote  the  public 
good.  The  Creator  does  not  intend  us  to  make  a  lonely  way 
through  life;  he  has  provided  us  with  companions  and  colleagues. 
It  is  his  will  that  we  ally  ourselves  with  all  who  are  moved  by 
reason  and  conscience  to  respond,  even  if  unawares  to  his  law  writ- 
ten in  their  hearts,  as  they  seek  to  advance  and  improve  the  human 
condition.  This  association  is  God-given;  this  cooperation  in  the 
secular  is  God-pleasing.  For  the  term  secular  means  non- 
redemptive;  it  does  not  mean  God-forsaken. 

This  means  that  education  in  general,  and  the  church-related 
college  in  particular,  have  an  integrity  and  purpose  grounded  in 
the  Creed's  first  Article,  concerning  Creation.  The  capacity  to 
learn — to  search  into  the  secrets  of  nature  and  use  its  resources,  to 
search  into  the  mystery  of  the  human  and  perceive  our  misery  and 
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grandeur,  to  search  into  the  riddle  of  history  and  be  stalkers  of 
meaning — is  possible  because  of  God's  goodness.  The  fact  that 
sinners  are  not  justified  by  knowledge  or  cultural  refinement 
should  not  obscure  the  further  fact  that  education  is  the  gift  of  a 
loving  Creator.  Through  it  he  would  enhance  and  enrich  people's 
lives.  Through  it  he  would  inform,  motivate  and  equip  them  to 
make  human  society  what  he  intends  it  to  be.  Sound  scholarship, 
careful  research,  and  effective  teaching  do  him  honor  and  serve  his 
cause. 

This  perception  of  education,  grounded  in  the  theology  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  establishes  the  freedom  and  significance  of 
educational  institutions.  It  affirms  the  college  as  a  college,  devoted 
to  its  primary  task,  blending  together  the  differing  talents  and  con- 
victions of  many  persons. 

This  understanding  also  makes  clear  that  it  is  both  unbiblical 
and  misleading  to  speak  of  "Christian"  higher  education  or  a 
"Christian"  college.  People,  needing  salvation,  are  baptized  into 
Christ;  institutions,  entrusted  with  a  secular  task,  do  not  need  to 
be  baptized  to  be  faithful  servants  of  God  the  Creator. 

Thus,  the  term  'church-related'  is  to  be  preferred.  It  describes  a 
college  which  chooses  to  be  joined  to  the  church  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  work  of  both  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  concerns 
they  have  in  common. 


CHURCH  AND  COLLEGE:  COLLEAGUE 
INSTITUTIONS  WITH  A  COMMON  CONCERN 

The  majority  of  the  Christians  involved  in  higher  education  live 
out  their  calling  to  be  Christ's  people  as  teachers,  administrators, 
staff  and  students  in  colleges  and  universities  not  related  to  the 
church.  It  is  essential  that  they,  as  all  others  who  have  been  bap- 
tized, be  nourished  in  the  community  of  believers.  Normally  this 
happens  through  their  faithful  participation  in  the  life  of  a  con- 
gregation. In  addition,  the  Lutheran  church  provides  specialized 
ministries  tailored  for  their  needs  and  circumstance.  The  provision 
of  campus  ministries  represents  the  church's  conviction  that  the 
church-related  college  is  not  the  only  setting  for  significant  par- 
ticipation in  higher  education  and  effective  preparation  of  Chris- 
tians for  their  ministries  in  God's  world. 
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There  is  substantial  advantage,  however,  when  the  church  as  an 
institution  can  join  with  another  institution,  such  as  a  college, 
which  has  its  own  demonstrated  competence  and  stability.  This 
steady  collegiality  allows  for  continuing  dialogue,  interaction  and 
mutual  service.  There  is  also  the  advantage  of  the  colleague  institu- 
tion's own  access  to  and  impact  upon  society.  It  is  good  not  to  be 
alone,  and  to  have  more  than  transient  allies,  when  participating  in 
a  complex  world. 

Thus,  church  and  college,  although  entrusted  with  different 
tasks,  converge  on  a  common  concern.  Both  are  charged  by  God 
the  Creator,  and  held  accountable  to  him  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
efforts,  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  enjoyed  by  the  human  family 
and  the  care  given  to  his  creation.  Reason  and  conscience  prompt 
the  college,  as  it  views  the  world  around  it,  to  accept  this  ministry 
of  civil  righteousness.  This  ministry  is  valid  in  itself;  it  is  both  God- 
given  and  God-pleasing. 

The  saints  corporately,  as  and  through  the  institutional  church, 
lift  their  voices  in  concord  and  work  in  concert  with  other  citizens 
in  groups  and  institutions  which  also  seek  to  promote  justice  and 
the  common  good.  In  the  past  this  has  led  the  church  to  establish 
and  support  a  wide  variety  of  agencies  and  institutions.  In  the 
areas  of  health  and  welfare,  the  church  has  provided  through  such 
organizations  a  priestly  care  for  many  persons  with  serious  human 
and  personal  needs  either  caused  or  neglected  by  society.  In  the 
area  of  education,  the  college  affords  the  church  a  potentially  ef- 
fective means,  with  dimensions  yet  to  be  realized,  to  exercise  its 
prophetic  concern  that  the  structures  and  forces  of  society  become 
wiser,  more  just  and  more  compassionate.  The  college  offers  this 
possibility  because  it  works  with  and  has  access  to  persons  who 
can/will  do  much  to  shape  the  character,  inform  the  mind, 
establish  the  policies  and  set  the  values  of  society  as  a  whole. 

As  the  church  finds  its  direct  services  of  priestly  care  less  able  to 
meet  the  varieties  and  dimensions  of  human  need,  and  as  its  own 
institutional  influence  on  society  wanes,  it  must  search  for  the  best 
ways  (1)  in  which  to  be  an  informed  and  effective  participant  in 
those  forums,  organizations,  institutions  and  settings  which  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  direction  of  society,  and  (2)  by  which  its  bap- 
tized laity  can  be  equipped  with  consecrated  competence  for  their 
ministries  in  the  world.  The  colleges  related  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  afford  the  church  this  access  and  are  centers 
for  this  preparation. 
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(1)  A  Means  of  Access  to  the  Secular  World 

The  college  as  an  institution  can  provide  the  church  with  a  cor- 
porate forum  in  which  to  speak  the  truth  in  love  and  to  bear  a  cor- 
porate witness  to  the  sacredness  of  the  secular  world.  This  access  is 
of  heightened  importance  in  a  society  which  is  divided  and  uncer- 
tain about  its  values  and  future.  Three  examples  follow. 

(a)  The  debate  whether  education  should  be  "value-oriented"  or 
"objectively  neutral"  (if  the  former,  how?;  if  the  latter,  is  it  possi- 
ble?) is  a  debate  in  which  society  has  a  large  stake  and  in  which 
both  the  church  and  the  college  have  a  significant  interest.  In  its 
June  1973  final  report,  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  identified  five  major  purposes  of  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  today  and  for  the  prospective  future.  The  fifth 
purpose  was  "the  critical  evaluation  of  society — through  in- 
dividual thought  and  persuasion — for  the  sake  of  society's  self- 
renewal."  Its  fulfillment  was  evaluated  as  "quite  uneven  in  the 
past  and  uncertain  in  the  future."  This  judgment  corresponds  to 
the  widespread  confusion  and  disagreement  regarding  which 
philosophy  of  higher  education  should  prevail  in  our  day. 

(b)  The  spreading  influence  of  government-financed  education 
and  the  potential  monopoly  of  government-controlled  education 
threaten  the  pluralism  in  educational  philosophy  and  institutions 
which  has  been  healthy  for  our  society,  has  strengthened  academic 
freedom  and  has  preserved  freedom  of  student  choice.  When  a 
state-sponsored  system  takes  over  education  from  the  pre-school 
level  through  graduate  school,  it  verges  on  being  "the  established 
church"  for  civil  religion.  Church-related  colleges  and  other 
private  institutions  provide  a  creative  and  critical  alternative. 

(c)  The  behavioral  and  physical  sciences  are  rapidly  investing 
society  with  awesome  new  capabilities  which  give  birth  to  perplex- 
ing questions  and  which  can  easily  be  turned  to  harmful  use.  These 
ambiguous  advances  intensify  the  need  for  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals which  are  both  fully  competent  and  committed  to 
humane  values. 

The  college  as  an  institution  has  access  to  the  settings  in  which 
such  issues  are  studied  and  debated  through  its  participation  in 
government  or  foundation-sponsored  studies  and  seminars;  in  ac- 
crediting groups  and  professsional  associations;  through  the 
research  and  publications  of  its  faculty;  through  special  programs 
and  conferences  to  which  it  can  attract  influential  scholars  and 
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leaders.  The  church  encourages  the  college  to  recognize  and  take 
advantage  of  this  access  and  the  seminal  role  it  can  play  in  society. 

(2)  A  Place  for  Fostering  Responsible  Citizenship 

The  success  of  a  church-related  college  has  often  been  measured 
by  the  number  of  pastors  and  congregational  leaders  it  produces. 
The  church  needs  such  persons  for  its  own  life  and  witness  and 
should  not  disregard  or  undervalue  this  contribution  the  college 
makes  to  it. 

However,  the  church's  larger  expectation  of  the  college  is  that  it 
seek  to  produce  men  and  women  who  are  motivated  and  equipped 
to  be  responsible  citizens  in  the  many  occupations  and  professions 
which  are  necessary  to  society's  well-being.  To  reflect  upon  the 
purpose  for  which  we  live  is  the  common  task  of  all  segments  of 
the  college  community.  The  faculty  must  take  the  lead  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  all  should  recognize  that  the  college  years  are  a  critical 
time  for  students,  as  they  select  and  establish  the  perspective  which 
will  color  their  lives  and  work.  How  does  the  college  attempt  to 
prepare  them  well  to  be  ethical  and  capable  in  their  future  posi- 
tions? To  understand  their  citizenship  in  global  terms?  How  does 
the  college  prod  and  help  all  who  have  a  part  in  its  life,  whatever 
their  creed,  to  view  life  with  awe  and  to  regard  work  as  the  oppor- 
tunity for  service? 

The  church's  further  hope  is  that  participation  in  the  church- 
related  college  will  lead  many  persons  to  see  responsible  citizenship 
as  an  expression  of  their  baptismal  identity.  The  college  has  an  un- 
matched opportunity  to  illuminate  the  secular  settings  in  which 
men  and  women  live  out  their  Christian  vocation.  What  does  it  do 
to  provide  a  mature  encounter  with  the  affirmations  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  with  the  claim  of  God  on  our  lives? 

The  college  serves  God's  world  well  when  it  consciously  and 
deliberately  prepares  people  to  be  responsible  citizens.  It  serves 
both  the  church  and  God's  world  well  when  it  consciously  and 
deliberately  prepares  Christians  to  live  their  baptism  in  the  world. 

DIALOGUE  AND  INTERACTION 

A  college  is  a  valuable  colleague  of  the  church  in  a  further  im- 
portant way  when  it  provides  a  setting  in  which  theology,  with  its 
understanding  of  God's  Word,  and  other  academic  disciplines, 
with  their  understanding  of  God's  world,  probe  and  illuminate 
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each  other.  Such  dialogue  and  interaction  should  be  clearly  evident 
both  within  the  college  community  and  in  the  college's  relationship 
to  the  church. 

For  this  to  take  place  the  college  must  be  encouraged  and  free  to 
root  itself  in  secular  learning  and  must  be  prodded  and  assisted 
toward  its  integrity  and  excellence  as  an  institution  of  higher 
education.  Fruitful  dialogue  and  helpful  interaction  are  possible  to 
the  extent  that  both  partners  are  able  to  be  full  partners. 

As  the  college  thereby  fulfills  its  essential  calling,  it  enables  the 
church  to  reach  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  society.  By  developing  a 
continuing  interaction  between  the  insights  of  faith  and  the  various 
areas  of  knowledge,  and  between  the  traditions  of  faith  and  the 
currents  in  society  as  a  whole  and  the  youth  culture  in  particular, 
the  college  prods  and  assists  the  church  to  proclaim  a  message  and 
present  a  ministry  that  are  culturally  and  intellectually  pertinent. 
This  interaction  can  lead  the  church  to  fresh  effectiveness  in  the 
way  it  thinks,  speaks,  worships,  and  serves.  It  can  be  a  factor  in 
the  renewal  of  the  church,  enlarging  its  fidelity. 

For  this  to  take  place  the  college  must  also  be  committed  to  such 
dialogue  and  must  engage  the  personnel  and  create  the  structures 
and  occasions  which  will  cause  it  to  be  an  expected,  normal  part  of 
the  college's  life.  Both  church  and  college  must  be  committed  to 
give  this  dialogue  and  interaction  a  prominent  and  continuing 
place  in  their  relationship. 

SHARING  OF  RESOURCES 

The  church  provides  the  college  with  a  constituency  from  which 
it  can  obtain  students,  faculty,  administrators,  trustees  and  finan- 
cial support. 

The  college  provides  the  church  with  a  pool  of  talented  and 
trained  persons  in  many  fields. 

The  church  and  the  college,  as  institutions,  also  provide  each 
other  with  a  steady  colleague  that  has  its  own  information,  in- 
fluence, experience,  property,  connections  with  the  rest  of  society 
and  a  host  of  other  resources  upon  which  the  other  can  draw.  The 
tradition  represented  in  its  ties  with  the  church  can  help  the  college 
retain  a  distinctive  character  and  commitment  among  the  many 
schools  which  seek  to  attract  students  and  support  from  the 
general  public. 

We  urge  the  synod  and  the  college  to  be  imaginative  and  ag- 
gressive in  identifying  and  establishing  new  ways  in  which  they 
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both  can  take  better  advantage  of  all  of  this  potential.  Synodical 
leaders  and  college  leaders  should  be  encouraged  to  look  to  each 
other  for  assistance  when  their  institutions  have  internal  needs  or 
new  opportunities  to  serve  society. 

In  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  significant  potential  in  the 
church-college  relationship,  we  affirm  the  importance  of  the  finan- 
cial support  the  church  gives  to  the  colleges.  We  are  grateful  for 
the  many  church  members  who  make  direct  gifts  and  bequests  to 
the  colleges  and  for  the  gifts  and  grants  made  by  congregations, 
synods  and  churchwide  agencies.  Through  all  of  these  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  strengthens  the  colleges  which  are 
related  to  it. 

When  the  financial  support  provided  the  college  from  the 
synodical  budget  is  designated  for  the  general  support  of  the  col- 
lege, it  functions  as  general  operating  income  and  represents  the 
church's  conviction  that  the  ministry  of  the  college  is  pleasing  to 
God  the  Creator  and  useful  to  society.  The  synod,  its  congrega- 
tions and  their  members  may  also  make  designated  grants  to 
specific  programs  of  the  college  which  provide  services  to  the 
church,  promote  the  dialogue  and  interaction  described  above,  or 
otherwise  advance  the  relationship  of  church  and  college.  If, 
however,  the  synod  decided  or  was  encouraged  to  subsidize  only 
the  "religious  pieces"  of  the  college,  this  practice  could  foster  the 
false  division  between  secular  and  sacred  which  dishonors  the 
triune  God  who  is  Lord  of  both  church  and  college. 

SOME  SPECIFIC  MATTERS  TO  BE  INCLUDED  IN 
"COVENANT"  DISCUSSIONS 

The  nature  and  expectations  of  the  relationships  between  the 
synods  and  the  colleges  have  been  defined  in  the  "covenants"  they 
have  established.  These  agreements  are  meant  to  be  reviewed  at 
regular  intervals  of  not  less  than  four  or  more  than  eight  years. 
This  statement  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  is  presented  to 
the  synods  and  the  colleges  to  assist  their  representatives  to  iden- 
tify and  develop  both  the  purpose  and  the  potential  in  the  church- 
college  relationship.  In  addition  to  the  preceding  material,  ques- 
tions such  as  the  following  should  be  discussed. 

FOR  THE  CHURCH-RELATED  COLLEGE 

1.      In  the  area  of  INSTITUTIONAL  INTENTION: 

a.  Is  there  a  clear  statement  in  the  official  documents  and 
important  publications  of  the  college  of  the  college's  rela- 
tionship to  the  church  and  the  effect  of  that  relationship 
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upon    the    character    and    program    of    the    college? 

b.  Does  the  purpose,  form  and  effect  of  that  relationship 
receive  the  continuing  attention  of  the  faculty,  ad- 
ministration and  board  of  the  college,  and  of  the  synods 
to  which  it  is  related? 

c.  Does  the  college  meet  the  standards  for  recognition 
established  by  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America? 

2.  In  the  area  of  PROGRAM: 

a.  Is  there  freedom  for  study,  inquiry  and  thoughtful  ex- 
pression, creating  a  forum  for  honest  and  careful 
scholarship  and  divergent  views? 

b.  Is  there  regular  consideration  of  the  values  by  which  per- 
sons live  and  participate  in  society? 

c.  Are  study  and  debate  of  the  goals  of  society  encouraged? 

d.  Is  there  an  institutional  commitment  to  provide  the 
means  for  a  clear  and  attractive  presentation  of  the 
Christian  faith? 

e.  Is  the  area  of  religious  studies  the  peer  in  strength  and 
respect  of  the  other  academic  disciplines? 

f.  Do  the  other  academic  disciplines  have  a  concern  for 
theological  issues  and  is  there  provision  for  their  interac- 
tion with  the  theology  of  the  church? 

g.  Does  the  chapel  program  provide  opportunities  for 
significant  worship,  clear  witness,  opportunities  for  ser- 
vice and  the  development  of  a  shared  life  of  Christian 
faith? 

h.  Is  there  a  significant  student  aid  budget  which  encourages 
enrollment  of  students  with  financial  need  who  show  pro- 
mise of  responsible  citizenship? 
i.  Is  there  a  program  of  continuing  education  for  laity  and 
clergy? 

3.  In  the  area  of  PERSONNEL: 

a.  Is  there  a  significant  number  and  core  of  Lutherans 
(and/or  other  Christians)  in  the  student  body,  on  the 
faculty,  in  the  administration  and  on  the  board? 

b.  Is  there  a  diversity  of  religious  commitments  and  perspec- 
tives in  the  college  community,  a  diversity  which  is  in- 
tended to  stimulate  religious  discussion  and  not  to  avoid 
it? 

c.  Are  there  specific,  key  positions  on  the  faculty  and  in  the 
administration  which  are  held  by  Lutherans  (and/or 
other  Christians)? 
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d.  Is  the  college's  church-relatedness  presented  clearly  to  all 
who  are  offered  positions  on  the  faculty  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and  to  all  prospective  students? 

e.  Is  there  a  strong  chaplain  who  has  the  solid  support  of 
the  college  and  effectively  uses  his  official  position  at  the 
center  of  the  college's  life? 

f.  Are  ethical  reflection,  theological  perspective,  and  inter- 
disciplinary discussion  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  a 
theologian  in  the  college  community? 

FOR  THE  CHURCH  AS  IT  RELATES  TO  THE  COLLEGE 

1 .  Is  there  a  clear  statement  in  the  official  church  documents  and 
important  publications  affirming  the  relationship  of  the  col- 
leges to  the  church? 

2.  Does  the  church  have  a  theologically-based  statement  which 
affirms  the  basis  and  the  purposes  of  its  relationship  to  the 
colleges? 

3 .  Does  the  church  affirm  the  college's  primary  function  to  be  an 
educational  institution  of  high  quality? 

4.  Does  the  church  view  the  college  as  a  means  by  which  it  can 
express  its  concern  for  the  care  of  creation  and  the  well-being 
of  the  human  family? 

5.  How  are  congregations  helped  to  see  the  college  as  a  valuable 
colleague  which  shares  and  advances  the  church's  concern  for 
society? 

6.  By  what  means  does  the  church  inform  its  members  about  the 
accomplishments  and  needs  of  the  college? 

7.  Does  the  church  provide  members  of  the  college  board  who 
work  to  enhance  the  college  as  an  institution  of  learning  and 
to  promote  its  relationship  to  the  church,  and  does  the  church 
hold  them  responsible  to  do  both? 

8.  Is  the  church  committed  to  provide  appropriate  financial  sup- 
port to  the  college? 

9.  Does  the  church  encourage  its  best  youth  to  seek  admission  as 
students? 

The  synod  and  the  college,  as  they  review  the  "covenant"  be- 
tween them,  are  urged  to  affirm  the  authenticity  of  each  other's 
ministry  and  to  identify  ways  in  which  they  can  assist  each  other  to 
fulfill  their  respective  callings  and  to  respond  to  their  common 
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concerns.  Maintaining  an  institutional  separation,  they  should 
seek  those  forms  of  functional  interaction  which  will  be  faithful  to 
God's  will  by  serving  the  needs  and  enhancing  the  life  of  the  people 
and  world  he  loves. 

Adopted  by  the  Eight  Biennial  Convention 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
July  21-28,  1976 

DIVISION  FOR  MISSION  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 

LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA 

231  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
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APPENDIX  V 

a.  A  suggestion  as  a  substitute  for  II-D:  "Consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  applicable  Federal,  State,  and  Local  or- 
dinances and  statutes,  it  is  the  policy  of  Susquehanna  Univer- 
sity not  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  or  ethnic  origin,  age,  sex,  or  handicap  in  its  employ- 
ment practices.  It  does  invite  all  who  are  interested  in  the  life 
of  the  University,  including  the  members  of  the  Central  Penn- 
sylvania Synod  of  the  LCA,  to  recommend  for  consideration 
qualified  candidates  for  any  positions  that  may  be  open." 

b.  The  Faculty 

Susquehanna  is  committed  to  the  building  and  maintenance 
of  a  faculty  of  outstanding  teachers  and  scholars  capable  of 
implementing  the  goals  of  the  University.  Because  the  goals  of 
the  University  include  the  cultivation  of  values  which  em- 
phasize a  humane  concern  for  others,  dedication  to  social 
justice,  and  nurture  of  religious  faith,  it  is  appropriate  to 
evaluate  faculty  candidates  in  part  on  the  basis  of  their  capaci- 
ty and  willingness  to  contribute  to  this  part  of  the  University's 
purpose.  It  is  assumed  that  a  candidate's  commitment,  or  lack 
of  commitment,  to  a  particular  religious  tradition  neither 
denies  nor  guarantees  that  he  or  she  is  qualified  to  serve  well 
this  intention  of  the  University.  Furthermore,  it  is  assumed 
that  a  diversity  of  religious  backgrounds  and  a  multiplicity  of 
value  orientations  will  best  serve  the  development  of  that 
wisdom  and  personal  and  civic  maturity  which  the  University 
cherishes  for  its  students.  The  University  assumes,  and  the 
Synod  concurs,  that  a  faculty  thus  chosen  is  most  likely  to 
fulfill  the  educational  goals  of  the  University  and  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Susquehanna  looks  to  all  who  share  her  vi- 
sion as  sources  for  students,  faculty  candidates,  and  gifts,  and 
not  least  to  the  Church  which  gave  it  birth  and  still  challenges 
and  sustains  her. 

The  Religious  Program  and  the  Chaplain 

From  its  founding,  one  of  the  elements  of  the  University  which 
has  attracted  students  is  its  relationship  to  the  Church  and  its  nur- 
ture of  religious  commitment  and  practice.  There  have  always  been 
students  and  faculty  members  from  traditions  other  than 
Lutheran,  and  they  too  have  found  the  religious  component  of  the 
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school  attractive,  without  assuming  that  their  commitments,  or 
their  agnosticism,  excluded  them  from  the  stimulation  and 
challenges  of  this  aspect  of  the  University.  Susquehanna  has 
become  increasingly  pluralistic  in  the  religious  preferences  of  its 
people,  and  is  the  richer  for  that.  The  increasing  diversity  does  sug- 
gest however  that  the  principles  of  pluralism  be  identified, 
especially  as  they  pertain  to  the  Chaplain  and  the  religious  pro- 
gram. 

The  University  and  the  Synod  rightly  intend  that  there  be  within 
the  University  a  rich  variety  of  opportunities  for  worship,  discus- 
sion groups  for  the  study  of  sacred  texts  and  religious  issues,  and 
programs  of  service  which  facilitate  the  expression  of  social  con- 
cern and  the  advocacy  of  social  justice.  Within  this  network  of  op- 
portunities, some  programs  and  services  will  be  structured  and  an- 
nounced in  ways  which  indicate  their  inclusiveness.  Other  services 
and  programs  will,  by  their  intended  purpose,  best  serve  people  of 
a  particular  religious  tradition  or  interest. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  University  should,  in  his  or  her  own  person 
and  training,  affirm  the  life  of  learning  and  the  teachings  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  is  not  expected  that  in  his  or  her 
liturgical  or  sacramental  ministry  the  Chaplain  will  serve  all  of  the 
University's  people.  It  is  expected  that  he  or  she  will  function 
liturgically  within  the  Lutheran  tradition,  and  will  assist  a  variety 
of  other  religious  groups  to  secure  the  professional  and/or  lay 
leadership  necessary  for  the  practice  of  their  traditions. 

No  person  engaged  in  religious  ministry  on  the  campus,  and 
least  of  all  the  Chaplain,  should  be  expected  to  hide  or  soften  those 
elements  essential  to  his  or  her  particular  tradition.  The  value  of 
diversity  is  enhanced  by  the  exploration  of  differences  within  a 
framework  of  mutual  respect.  The  Chaplain's  relationship  to  the 
academic  enterprise,  and  to  his  or  her  counseling,  liturgical,  ad- 
ministrative, and  civic  duties,  is  to  be  clearly  informed  by  his  or 
her  Lutheran  Christianity.  Others  within  or  invited  from  beyond 
the  campus,  who  serve  in  the  name  of  religious  ministry,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  equally  public  about  the  religious  tradition  in  which 
they  stand. 

Given  the  variety  of  religious  calendars  followed  in  a  pluralistic 
society,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  make  the  University 
calendar  reflect  all  religious  holidays.  When  the  University  calen- 
dar conflicts  with  such  holidays,  it  is  expected  that  faculty 
members  will  be  informed  concerning  those  conflicts  and  be 
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prepared  to  make  alternative  arrangements  for  those  students 
who,  because  of  their  religious  commitments,  cannot  attend  par- 
ticular classes  or  examinations. 

NOTES: 

The  committee  met  at  Susquehanna  University  on  May  9  and  at 
Temple  Ohev  Shalom  in  Harrisburg  on  May  10. 

Rabbi  Silverman  was  present  only  at  the  May  9  session,  Dr. 
Fisher  only  at  the  May  10  session.  President  Messerli  met  with  us 
on  the  9th  and  for  the  final  hour  of  the  May  10  session. 

Richard  W.  Solberg  and  Merton  R.  Strommen  How  Church- 
Related  are  Church-Related  Colleges?  Answers  based  on  a  Com- 
prehensive Survey  of  Supporting  Constituencies  of  Eighteen  LCA 
Colleges.  (New  York:  LCA  Division  for  Mission  in  North 
America,  1980.) 
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